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“Beauty ?’’ said Aristotle, when asked what it was— ‘That is a question which 
we may leave to the blind.’”” The question can be left with any one, for it is both 
seen and felt when the work is left with 


HAND SAPOLIO 


for it develops both the tint and the texture of the skin. It gives quality as well 
as color, and art instead of artifice. A thousand soaps, and you still need the 
unique action of Hand Sapolio to remove the dead skin of an outgrown com- 











iy plexion and to liberate the new. Hand Sapolio gives more than cleansing; it 
gives energy and vim and circulation. It is called “the soap with life in it.” 
q No animal fats, but pure vegetable oils combined with the cake so that 


THE TEXTURE OF THE SOAP HELPS THE TEXTURE OF THE SKIN. 
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For Vacation Fun and Music You Need an 


IMPROVED EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HE Phonograph solves the problem of music and entertainment in the 
summer home or camp. Don’t fail to make one a member of your 
vacation party. 

No matter where you go, you can transport a veritable theatre with you. 
Around the camp-fire, on the launch, or at the farm, the Phonograph is ever 
ready to entertain you with the world’s best music. Rainy days yield hours 
of pleasure. 

Evenings can be spent listening to whatever kind of vocal or instrumental 
music suits your fancy, or the Phonograph will provide music for a two-step on 
the veranda or a reel on Nature’s carpet. 


NEW SERIES OF GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
The success of the first series of Edison Grand Opera Records surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations. The second series of ten is 
fully equal to if not better than the first. They consist of 
favorite selections from standard grand opera rendered in French, 
German, and Italian, by Constantino, Knote, van Rooy, Scotti, 


Berti, Dippel, Resky, and Signora Resky. Now on sale at all 
dealers. 


Hear the Edison Phonograph at the dealer's free of charge. Write for Booklet 
*‘Home Entertainments With the Edison Phonograph," and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 38 LaKeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York: 31 Union Square Chicago: 304 Wabash Avenue O Edin. 
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You'll want Quaker Oats for your breakfast, too, when you 
realize there is as much difference between Quaker Oats and 
all other rolled oats, as there is between cream and milk. 


Quaker OaYs 


is made of the best white oats, in the largest mills in the world, by 
special methods that insure absolute purity. 

Why should you eat inferior oats when you can buy Quaker Oats 
for the same price, and get a daintier, purer, more wholesome 
and more delicious cereal, that is easier to prepare and more 
appetizing when served? 

Buy a package of Quaker Oats foday, and learn from actual test 
in your own home that Quaker Oats is positively the best. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, in large packages, for 10 cents. 
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INSURE DIRECT 

AND SAVE 
FOR YOURSELF 
THE MONEY 

OTHER 
COMPANIES 
PAY THE 
AGENT 



















Own 
Pocket 


That's the place to keep the money— 
your money—that generally goes to the life- 
insurance agent; you can keep this money— 
and more—by arranging your policy with the 


Life-Insurance Club 


of New York 


The Club is the only old-line, legal-reserve company in America that 
gives you the full benefit of the agent's commission, through lower 
premium rates. 

For instance: let us suppose you are 28 years old and want the usual 20-payment life policy. A 
comparison of the rates of twenty leading old-line companies shows that their average rate is higher than 
the Club rate by 1526 annually, making a difference in favor of the Club of three whole annual pre- 
miums in the 20 years and if the annual difference be improved at only 3% compound interest, 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN THREE 
WHOLE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


The percentage of saving depends, of course, upon age and the kind of policy desired, but at any age 
and on any form the saving is more than the average commission absorbed by the agent. 

The New York Legislative Investigating Committee recently found that three big companies alone paid to agents during 
the preceding year many millions of dollars, i.e.their policyholders paid it; ours save such expense. 

And bear in mind our policies are just as secure as those of any company, however large. It is indeed scarcely possible for 
loss to come to any policyholder’in an old-line (i.e. legal reserve) company, like ours, for the law requires that sufficient reserve 
shall always be carried to provide for the payment of every policy: the reserve increases as the policies increase. 


Let us tell you just how much we can save you personally on any form of policy you 
wish—how much we can help you keep in your own pocket. We'll tell you by mail 
only: the Club has no agents. 

In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions :— 


1st: What is your occupation ? 2nd: What is the exact date of your birth? 
When you write, kindly mention Ainslee’s, and we shall be pleased to send you a copy of the “LICNY DIAL,” a bright little magazine for men and 


women ho appreciate economy in life-insurance. ress 


LIFE-NSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK (Section A), 425 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Only Trans-Pacific travellers 
who have crossed by the 
different routes can fully 
appreciate the very great 
advantages of the route of the 














It follows the Sunshine Belt 

via beautiful Hawaii, where 
twelve daylight hours may be 
enchantingly spent in sight seeing 





From the New York Herald, January 7, 1906. 


Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the 
“Sunshine belt.’ Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, 
there is very little rain and the seas are never high, It is within this belt that 
the Hawaiian Islands are located, with their equable climate and subtropical 
verdure, 

North of this the Pacific presents much the same aspect as the Atlantic, 
with its cold winds, fog and blows, except that the icebergs of the North 
Atlantic are lacking. 





SERVICE NOT AFFECTED BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


Travellers can find Hotel accommodations convenient to San Francisco, 
or may, occupy their rooms aboard the steamers while in port, from which 
may be visited the greatest ruins of the age. 











From San Francisco to Hawait, 
Japan, China and the Philippines 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CHICAGE 
120 facksor 


’ NEW YORK ST LOUIS BAL TIMORI BOSTON 
Boul 1 Bwa 49 Bway 903 Olive Street Raltimore & Hanover 170 Washington St 


PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSI HAMBURG (GERMANY) LONDON (ENGLAND) 


632 Chestnut St 212 W. Washington St Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 49 Leadenhall Street 


Rr. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Not only a help in your present position, but helps you to a better position. 


THESE FACES MEAN SOMETHING 

They are the faces of a tew of the men and women who, during the past 
nine years, have fully appreciated the fact that advertising is the foundation 
upon which a business man’s success must be built 

Learn from the oldest, biggest and most substantial institution of its kind 
in the world. Learn from the founders themselves 

Do you realize the full significance of these facts to you? When we say, 
we can positively teach you advertisement writing by mail 
and fit you to earn from $25 to $100 per week, we simply reiterate 
what those who have graduated and profited by our instruction are saying for 
us. Our lessons are for each individual, and just as personal as if you were 
the only student. 

When you enroll in the PAGE-DAvis ADVERTISING SCHOOL you are not ex- 
perimenting or being experimented upon. If you write we will send you our 
48-page prospectus and a list of graduates holding splendid positions—Free, 


PAGE-DAVIS co. Address Dept.710,90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ST.MARY’S, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


One Mile West of New i ngland 
Notre Dame Uni- 
P } 

tn | CONSERVATOR’ 
Ride from Chicago 

This institution for SIC 
young ladies is today Founded OF MU Term opens 
one of the best equipped 1858. Bept. 20, 1906 
schools in the country 
and enjoys an interna- BOSTON, Mass. 
tional reputation ioe giving = — pouite ome. op and wo ba GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 

ai to its students ‘ollegiate, Academie anc reparatory 7 3 : 2s 
Cources.. DEGREES CONFERRE Exceptional advantages 4 To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a 
M nd Art 


fine Gymnasium for Physical Culture—a model build- musical education that are within the reach of 


its k nd Ideal and healthy location on an eminence overlooking the no other sch 1 j 
St. Joseph River. Two miles north of South Bend. Modern build. school in this country. 





itories and private rooms, heated by steam, with hot and Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music 
n For Catalogue and other information, address center of America, it affords pupils the environ- 


. 5 t 1 at spk Ss s 
THE DIRECTRESS, ST. MARY'S, notreDame, ina. en ee 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross, Sehool year begins Sept. 10,1906. Reciprocal relations established with Harvard 


oughout 


University afford pupils special advantages for 


The Quickest Road to literary study. 
FAME AND FORTUNE Every department under special masters. 
1 . Class or private instruction. 
Do ye — that Your song Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 
may be worth Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by such 


W R l T | N G Thousands of Dollars other branches as Composition, History of Music, 


Send us your poems to-day. be Literature, Diction, Choir Training, 
We compose music and ar- ainsong Accompaniment. Practical Piano- 
range compositions. forte Tuning Course inone year. The Normal De- 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO partment trains for intelligent and practical teach- 
_—__—— ing in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 
The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
GN PAI NTI pearing before audiences and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages to the music 
Show Card Writing or Lettering student. Graduates are much in demand as 
pa fel in ahi steals ag Sorasete eee, cae is the teachers and musicians. 

teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy terms. Write For particulars and year book, address 
for large, interesting FREE catalogue. RALPH L, FLANDERS, Manager, 
The Detrvit School of Lettering, Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and largest School of its kind.’ 


~LASELL | 
SEMINARY IF YOU EARN LESS 


W I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
FOR YOUNG OMEN . 2 by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
’ 7) advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
The plan ofa girl’s education at Lasell means not only i is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
a high intellectual development under most favorable indorsement of the great experts and pul lishers 
conditions, but includes a —— training in the , ‘ — 1 po a rapt : } eae & ieee bce be 
various branches of Household Economics, Soe at peg cee Sn 
Specia advantages in Music and Art under Boston « Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
masters. Unusually large number of teachers in propor- you how to earn from $25 to $100 a week. 
nae GEORGE H. POWELL 


utiful, healthful location. Gymnasium Swimming 

trained physical instructors. : 94 Metrepettan Annes, Now Vert 
’ catalogue and learn ouf unique plan for a 
cation, 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Make us PROVE what Milk Weed Cream will do 


Just send us your name and address and we will mail free a 
‘sample of this delicious, beneficial Skin Food, and a/so a book- 
let containing autograph letters and photo-engravings of fifteen of 
America’s Stage Queens. Mention the name of vour druggist and 
we will also send an individual Tooth-Brush Holder Free. 


Milkweed Cream 


ensures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skin and tissues, 
makes plump, rounded cheeks and firm healthy flesh. 

Rubbing is unnecessary, you simply apply Milkweed Cream 
with the finger tips and it does its own work. Rubbing and 
kneading the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing wrinkles 
and large unsightly pores. 

Milkweed Cream is most economical, it is only necessary to use 
sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. , 

Milkweed Cream is not greasy, it is rapidly absorbed by the skin 
an‘l its medicinal action is such that it- prevents shiny and oily 
skins, removes tan, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes, 
defects and disfigurements of the skin and complexion. 


Improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 


Sold by all druggists 50 cents a jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. F. INGRAM @ CO. 
63 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Fust a gleam of ivory in 
8 fvory 
ry smile.” 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


One of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, says: 


“Zodenta will impart a 
vadiance of dazzling white 
to the teeth that no other 


dentifrice can give.” 


LODENTA 


for the teeth 


is different from all other 
dentifrices. Zodenta has the 
peculiar and special property 
of adissol r all injuriou 
deposits 
and destroy the deli 
B amel and cause what 
we know as ‘decayed teeth 
It also prevents the Jorma 
tion of tartar, and its anti 
septic and germicidal proper- 
ties destroy a// poi 
germs which ci 
and diseased g 
The genuine is an emulsi 
fied cream, white in color, 
and is packed in a green en 
ameled tube, with an eyelet 
Placed in the end by 7% 
it may be hung up. 
lettering, is printed on the 
tube itself. Meware of imita 
tions in tin or lead tubes with 
paper labels. 
*rice 25c at all druggists. 


FRE This month 

we will mail 
free to every user of Zo- 
denta a 7 inch oxidized 
silver Hat Pin. Send us the 
screw cap from the tube of 
Zodenta you buy at the 
drug store. If your drug- 
gist is out of Zodenta mail 
us 25c and mention the Hat 
Pin offer and we will send 
you the Zodenta and the 
fiat Pin postpaid. 


F. F. Ingram 
& Co. 

63 Tenth 

Bess 

Detroit, 
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You Wouldn't Wear a 
Fur Coat in Summer? 


Yet when you eat greasy meats, 
and heavy, indigestible foods, 
you are heating the body 


—_ ‘ eZ Bm 
Me ,~© 9 as needlessly as if you 
ee 


” 


were wrapped in 
bearskin. 

Change today to 
delicious, healthful, 
cooling 


There are many tempting hot-weather 
ways of serving EGG-O-SEE, Try it with 
peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and 
other fruits. Costs so little anyone can 
have it. You never tire of it. 


Your dime is yours. Don’t accept 
any substitute for Egg -O-See. 


FREE book 


“-back to nature” 


The book contains nearly fifty 
recipes for meals—all different. It 
gives suggestions for bathing, ex- 

ercise and physical culture. It tells how to keep 
well and *trcng as nature intended. 

The book has been prepared at a great expense 
and is illustrated with full figure pictures both for 
men and women. 

This is a splendid book and every reader of this 
publication shoule have acopy. Just drop a line 
saying: “Please send me a copy of your free book 
“back to nature.”” Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
646-696 FRONT STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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GE-DWELLER.S 
—Dy DM. Sinclar 


———— 


CHAPTER I. 


’M something like the 

old maid you read 

about—the one who 

always knows all 

about babies and just 

how to bring them 

up to righteous ma- 

turity; I’ve got a 

‘ % mighty strong con- 

viction that I know heaps that my dad 

never thought of about the proper train- 

ing for a healthy male human. I don’t 

suppose I'll ever have a chance to dem- 

onstrate my wisdom, but if I do, there 

are a few things that won't happen to 
my boy. 

I don’t mean to be hard on dad. He 
was always good to me, in his way. 
He’s got more things than a son to look 
after, and as that son is supposed to 
have a normal allowance of gray mat- 
ter and is no physical weakling, he prob- 
ably took it for granted that the son 
could look after himself—which the 
mines and railroads and ranches that 
represent his millions can’t. 

It was on my twenty-fifth birthday 
that I walked into dad’s private library 
with a sonly smile, ready for the good 
wishes and the check that I was in the 


habit of getting ; and what does the dear 
man do? ; 

Instead of one check, he handed me 
a sheaf of them, each stamped in divers 
places by divers banks. Then he 
crossed his legs, matched his finger- 
tips together, and looked at me over his 
glasses. , 

“That last check is worthy of particu- 
lar attention,’ he said dryly. “The 
others are remarkable only for their 
size and continuity of numbers; but that 
last one should be framed and hung 
upon the wall at the foot of your bed.” 

I looked at the check, and began to 
see a light. I had been a bit rollicky 
that time. 

“For a young man twenty-five years 
old, and with brains enough—supposed- 
ly—to keep out of the feeble-minded 
class, it strikes me you indulge in some 
damned poor pastimes,” went on dad 
disagreeably. “Cracking champagne- 
bottles in front of the Cliff House—on 
a Sunday at that—may be diverting to 
the bystanders, but it can hardly be 
called dignified, and I fail to see how it 
is going to fit a man for any useful 
business.” 


“Now, 


look here, dad 


,»’ I cut in, get- 
ting a bit hot under the collar myself, 
“by all the laws of nature, there must 
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have been a time when you were 
twenty-five years old and cut a little 
swath of your own. I’ve never heard 
of your teaching a class in any Sunday- 
school !” 

Now, dad is very old-fashioned in 
some of his notions; one of them is that 
a parent may hand out a roast that will 
frizzle the foliage for blocks around, 
and, guilty or innocent, the son must 
take it. The atmosphere grew tense, as 
the novelists say. I heard a lot of things 
in the next five minutes that no one but 
my dad could say without me trying 
mighty hard to make him swallow them. 
And I just sat there and looked at him 
and took it. 

He said, among other things too pain- 
ful to mention, that he was getting old 
—dad is about fifty-six—and that if I 
didn’t buck up and amount to some- 
thing soon, he didn’t know what was 
to become of the business. 

Then he delivered the knockout-blow 
that he’d been working up to. He was 
going to see what there was in me, he 
said. He would pay my bills, and as 
a birthday gift he would present me 
with a through ticket to Osage, in Mon- 
tana—where he owned a ranch called 
the Bay State—and a_ stock-saddle, 
spurs, and chaps, and a hundred dollars. 
After that, I must work out my own 
salvation. Then he laid a yard or two 
of ticket on the table at my elbow, and 
on top of that a check for one hundred 
dollars, payable to one Ellis Carleton. 

I took up the check, and read every 
word on it twice—not because I needed 
to; I was playing for time to think. 
Then I twisted it up into a taper, held 
it to the blaze in the fireplace, and 
lighted a cigarette with it. Dad kept 
his finger-tips together and watched 
me without any expression whatsoever 
in his face. I think he expected to see 
the ticket go up in smoke also. But 
though I’m pretty much of a fool at 
times, I believe there are lucid intervals 
when I recognize certain objects—such 
as justice. JI knew that, in the main, 
dad was right. I had been leading a 
rather useless existence. 

“T see the ticket is dated twenty-four 
hours ahead,” I said as calmly as I 


knew how, “which gives me time to 
have Rankin pack a few duds. I hope 
the outfit you furnish includes a red 
silk handkerchief and a Colt’s forty- 
four revolver, and a key to the proper 
method of slaying acquaintances in the 
West. I hate to start with all white 
chips.” 

“You probably mean a Colt’s forty- 
five,” said dad, with a more convincing 
calmness than I could show. “It shall 
be provided. As to the key, you will no 
doubt find that on the ground when 
you arrive.” 

“Very well,” I replied. “You've 
called the turn, and I'll go. It may be 
many moons ere we two meet again— 
and when we do the crime of crack- 
ing my own champagne—for I paid 
for it, you know—on my own automo- 
bile wheels may not seem the heinous 
thing it looks now.” 

All the next day I went the pace 
as usual with the gang, and at seven, 
after an early dinner, caught a down- 
town car and set off alone to the ferry. 
I had not seen dad since I left him in 
the library, and I did not particularly 
wish to see him, either. Possibly I had 
some unfilial notion of making him 
ashamed and sorry. It is even possible 
that I half expected him to come and 
apologize, and offer to let things go on 
in the old way. In that event I was 
prepared to be chesty. I would look 
at him coldly and say: “You have seen 
fit to buy me a ticket to Osage, Mon- 


tana. So be it; to Osage, Montana, 
am I bound.” Oh, I had it all fixed! 
Dad came into the ferry waiting- 


room just as the passengers were pour- 
ing off the boat, and sat down beside 
me as if nothing had happened. He 
did not look sad or contrite or ashamed 
—not what you could notice. He 
glanced at his watch, and then handed 
me a letter. 

“There,” he began briskly, “that is 
to Perry Potter, the Bay State fore- 
man. I have wired him that you are 
on the way.” 

The gate went up at that moment, 
and he stood up and held out his hand. 
“Sorry I can’t go over with you,” he 
said. “But I’ve got an important meet- 
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ing to attend. Take care of yourself, 
Ellie boy.” 

I gripped his hand warmly, though I 
had intended to give him a dead-fish 
sort of shake. After all, he was my 
dad, and there were just us two. I 
picked up my suit-case and started for 
the gate. I looked back once, and saw 
dad standing there gazing after me— 
and he did not look particularly brisk. 
Perhaps, after all, dad cared more than 
he let on. 


CHAPTER II. 


li a phrenologist should undertake 
to “read” my head, he would undoubt- 
edly find my love of home—if that is 
what it is called—a sharply defined welt. 
I know that I watched the lights of 
old Frisco slip behind me with as vir- 
ulent a case of the deeps as often comes 
to a man when his digestion is good. 
It wasn’t that I could not bear the 
thought of hardship; I’ve taken hunt- 
ing trips up into the mountains more 
times than I can remember, and en- 
joyed nearly every minute. I think it 
was the feeling that dad had turned 
me down; that I was in exile, and—in 
his eyes, at least—disgraced. 

I had a section to myself, so I could 
sulk undisturbed; dad was not small, 
at any rate, and, though he hadn't let 
me have his car, he meant me to be 
decently comfortable. That first night 
I slept without a break; the second I 
sat in the smoker till a most unright- 
eous hour, cultivating the acquaintance 
of a drummer. On the last evening of 
the trip I gave up my sole remaining 
five dollars in the diner, and walked out 
whistling softly. I had started out with 
a hundred or so, and that I had con- 
sidered sufficient to see me through. 
Plainly, it was not sufficient; but it is 
a fact that I looked upon it as a joke, 
and went to sleep grinning idiotically 
at the thought of me, Ellis Carleton, 
heir to almost as many millions as I 
was years old, without the price of a 
breakfast in his pocket. It seemed novel 
and interesting, and I rather enjoyed 
the situation. I wasn’t hungry then! 








Osage, Montana, failed to rouse any 
enthusiasm in me when I saw the place 
next day, except that it offered possi- 
bilities in the way of eating—at least, I 
fancied it did, until I stepped down 
upon the narrow platform and looked 
about me. It was two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I had fasted since din- 
ner the evening before. I was not 
happy. 

I began to see where I might have 
economized a bit, and so have gone on 
eating regularly to the end of the jour- 
ney. It’s safe betting that I did more 
solid thinking on frenzied finance in the 
five minutes I stood there watching that 
train slide off beyond the sky-line, than 
I’d done in all my life before. Id 
heard, of course, about fellows getting 
right down to cases, but I’d never per- 
sonally experienced the sensation. I'd 
always had money—or if I hadn't, I 
knew where to go. And dad had caught 
me when I'd all but overdrawn my ac- 
count at the bank. I was always do- 
ing that, for dad paid the bills. 

It seemed to me it might be a good 
idea to hunt up the gentleman named 
Perry Potter, whom dad called his fore- 
man. I turned around and caught a 
tall, brown-faced native studying my 
back with grave interest. He didn’t 
blush when I looked him in the eye, but 
smiled a tired smile and said he reck- 
oned I was the chap he’d been sent 
to meet. There was no welcome in his 
voice, I noticed. I looked him over 
critically. 

“Are you the gentleman with the al- 
literative cognomen?” I asked airily, 
hoping he would be puzzled. 

He was not, evidently. “Perry Pot- 
ter? He’s at the ranch.” He was 
damnably tolerant, and I said nothing. 
I hate to make the same sort of fool of 
myself twice. So when he proposed 
that we “hit the trail,” I followed meek- 
ly in his wake. He did not offer to 
take my suit-case, and I was about to 
remind him of the oversight, when it 
occurred to me that possibly he was not 
a servant—he certainly didn’t act like 
one. I carried my own suit-case—which 
was, I have thought since, the only wise 
move I had made since I left home. 
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A strong but unsightly spring 
wagon, with mud six inches deep on 
the wheels, seemed the goal, and we 
trailed out to it, picking up layers of 
soil as we went. The ground did not 
look muddy, but it was; I have since 
learned that that particular phase of 
nature’s hypocrisy is called “doby.” I 
don’t admire it, myself. I stopped by 
the wagon and scraped my shoes on 
the cleanest spoke I could find, and 
swore. My guide untied the horses, 
gathered up the reins, and sought a 
spoke on his side of the wagon; he 
looked across at me with a gleam of 
humanity in his eyes—the first I had 
seen there. 

“Tt sure beats hell the way it hangs 
on,” he remarked, and from that minute 
I liked him. It was the first crumb of 
sympathy that had fallen to me for 
days, and you can bet I appreciated it. 

We got in, and he pulled a blanket 
over our knees and picked up the whip. 
It wasn’t a stylish turnout—I had seen 
farmers driving along the railroad track 
in rigs like it, and I was surprised at 
dad for keeping such a layout. Tact is, 
I didn’t think much of dad, anyway, 
about that time. 

“How far is 
Ranch?” I asked. 

“One hundred and forty miles, air- 
line,” said he casually. “The train was 
late, so I reckon we better stop over 
till morning. ‘There’s a town over the 
hill, and a hotel that beats nothing a 
long way.” 

A hundred and forty miles from 
the station, “‘air-line,” sounded to me 
like a pretty stiff proposition to go up 
against; also, how was a fellow going 
to put up at a hotel when he hadn't the 
coin? Would my mysterious guide be 
shocked to learn that John A. Carle- 
ton’s son and heir had landed in a 
strange land without two bits to his 
name? Jerusalem! I couldn’t have 
paid ‘street-car fare down-town; I 
couldn’t even have bought a paper on 
the street. While I was remembering 


it to the Bay State 


all the things a millionaire’s son can’t 
do if he happens to be without a nickel 
in his pocket, we pulled up before a 
place that, for the sake of propriety, I 


am willing to call a hotel; at the time, 
I remember, I had another name for it. 

“In case I might get lost in this 
strange city,” I said to my companion 
as I jumped out, “I'd like to know 
what people call you when they’re in 
a good humor.” 

He grinned down at me. “Frosty 
Miller would hit me, all right,” he in- 
formed me, and drove off somewhere 
down the street. So I went in and 
asked for a room, and got it. 

This sounds sordid, I know, but the 
truth must be told, though the artistic 
sense be shocked. Barred from the 
track as I was, sent out to grass in dis- 
grace while the little old world kept 
moving without me to help push, my 
mind passed up all the things I might 
naturally be supposed to dwell upon 
and stuck to three little no-account 
grievances that I hate to tell about now. 
They look small, for a fact, now that 
they're away out of sight, almost, in the 
past; but they were quite big enough at 
the time to give me a bad hour or two. 
The biggest one was the state of my 
appetite; next, and not more than a 
nose behind, was the state of my pock- 
ets; and the last was, had Rankin 
packed the gray tweed trousers that I 
had a liking for, or had he not? 

They were not in the suit-case—or, if 
they were, I had not run across them. 
Rankin had a way of stowing things 
away so that even he had to do some 
tall searching, and he had another way 
of filling up my suit-cases with truck 
I’d no immediate use for. I yanked the 
case toward me, unlocked it, and turned 
it out on the bed, just to prove Ran- 
kin’s general incapacity as valet to a 
fastidious fellow like me. 

There was the suit I had worn on 
that memorable excursion to the Cliff 
House—I had told Rankin to pitch it 
into the street, for I had discovered 
Teddy Van Greve in one almost exactly 
like it; and Hello! Rankin had 
certainly overlooked a bet. I never 
caught him at it before, that’s certain. 
He had a way of coming to my left 
elbow and, in a particularly virtuous 
tone, calling my attention to the fact 
that I had left several loose bills in my 




















pockets. Rankin was that honest I 
often told him he would land behind the 
bars as an embezzler some day. But 
Rankin had done it this time, for fair; 
tucked away in a pocket of the waist- 
coat was money—real, legal, lawful ten- 
der—m-o-n-e-y! I don’t suppose the 
time will ever come when it will look 
as good to me as it did right then. I 
held those bank-notes—there were two 
of them, double X’s—to my face and 
sniffed them like I’d never seen the like 
before and never expected to again. 
And the funny part was that I forgot 
all about wanting the gray trousers, 
and all about the faults of Rankin. My 
feet were on bottom again, and my 
head on top. I marched down-stairs, 
whistling, with my hands in my pockets 
and my chin in the air, and told the 
landlord to serve dinner an hour earlier 
than usual, and to make it a good one. 

He looked at me with a curious mix- 
ture of wonder and amusement. “Din- 
ner,” he drawled calmly, “has been over 
for three hours; but I guess we can 
give yuh some supper any time after 
five.” ° 

I suppose he looked upon me as the 
rankest kind of a tenderfoot. I calcu- 
lated the time of my torture till I might, 
without embarrassing explanations, par- 
take of a much-needed repast, and went 
to the door; waiting was never my long 
suit, and I had thoughts of getting out- 
stde and taking a look around. At the 
second step I changed my mind—there 
was that deceptive mud to reckon with. 

So from the doorway I surveyed all 
of Montana that lay between me and 
the sky-line, and decided that my bets 
would remain on California. The sky 
was a dull slate, tumbled into what 
looked like rain-clouds, and depressing 
to the eye. The land was a dull yellow- 
ish brown, with a purple line of hills 
off to the south, and with untidy snow- 
drifts crouching in the hollows. That 
was all, so far as I could see, and if 
dullness and an unpeopled wilderness 
make for the reformation of man, it 
struck me that I was in a fair way to 
become a saint if I stayed here long. I 
had heard the cattle-range called pic- 
turesque; I couldn’t see the joke. 
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Frosty Miller sat opposite me at table 
when, in the course of human events, 
I ate again, and the way I made the 
biscuit and ham and boiled potatoes 
vanish filled him with astonishment, if 
one may judge a man’s feelings by the 
size of his eyes. I told him that the 
ozone of the plains had given me an ap- 
petite. 

That night I took out the letter ad- 
dressed to one Perry Potter, which dad 
had given me, and which I had not had 
time to seal in his presence, and read it 
cold-bloodedly. I don’t do such things 
as a rule, but I was getting a suspicion 
that I was being queered; that I’d got 
to start my exile under a handicap of 
the contempt of the natives. If dad 
had stacked the deck on me, I wanted 
to know it. But I misjudged him—or, 
perhaps, he knew I'd read it. All he 
had written wouldn’t hurt the reputa- 
tion of any one. It was: 


The bearer, Ellis H. Carleton, is my son. 
He will probably be with you for some time, 
and will not try to assume any authority or 
usurp your position as foreman and over- 
seer. You will treat him as you do the other 
boys, and if he wants to work, pay him the 
same wages—if he earns them. 


It wasn’t exactly throwing flowers 
in the path my young feet should tread, 
but it might have been worse. At least, 
he did not give Perry Potter his un- 
biased opinion of me, and it left me 
with a free. hand to warp their judg- 
ment somewhat in my favor. But 
“Tf he wants to work, pay him the same 
wages—if he earns them.” Whew! 

I might have saved him the trouble 
of writing that, if I had only known it. 
Dad could go too far in this thing, I told 
myself chestily. I had come, seeing 
that he insisted upon it, but I’d be 
damned if I’d work for any man with 
a circus-poster name, and have him lord 
it over me. I hadn’t been brought up 
to appreciate that kind of joke. I meant 
to earn my living, but I did not mean 
to get out and slave for Perry Potter. 
There must be something respectable 
for a man to do in this country, be- 
sides ranch work. 

In the morning we started off, with 
my trunks in the wagon, toward the line 
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of purple hills in the south. Frosty 
Miller told me, when I asked him, that 
they were forty-eight miles away, that 
they marked the Missouri River, and 
that we would stop there overnight. 
That, if I remember, was about the ex- 
tent of our conversation that day. We 
smoked cigarettes—Frosty Miller made 
his, one by one, as he needed them— 
and thought our own thoughts. 

That night we slept in a shack at the 
river—‘“Pochette Crossing’ was the 
name it answered to—and shared the 
same bed. It was not remarkable for 
its comfort—that bed. I think the mat- 
tress was stuffed with potatoes; it felt 
that way. 

Next morning we were off again, 
over the same bare, brown, unpeopled 
wilderness. Once we saw a badger 
zigzagging along a_ side-hill, and 
Frosty whipped out a big revolver—one 
of those “Colt’s forty-fives,”’ I suppose 
—and shot it; he said in extenuation 
that they play the very devil with the 
range, digging holes for cow-punchers 
to break their necks over. 

I was surprised at Frosty; there he 
had been armed all the time, and I never 
guessed it. Even when we went to bed 
the night before, I had not glimpsed a 
weapon. Clearly, he could not be a 
cowboy, I reflected, else he would have 
worn a cartridge-belt sagging pictur- 
esquely down over one hip, and his gun 
dangling from it. He put the gun 
away, and I don’t know where; some- 
where out of sight it went, and Frosty 
turned off the trail and went driving 
wild across the prairie. I asked him 
why, and he said: “Short cut.” 

Then a wind crept out of the north, 
and with it the snow. We were climbing 
low ridges and dodging into hollows, 
and when the snow spread a white veil 
over the land I looked at Frosty out of 
the tail of my eye, wondering if he did 
not wish he had kept to the road—trail, 
it is called in the range land. 

If he did, he certainly kept it to him- 
self; he went on climbing hills and set- 
ting the brake at the top, to slide into a 
hollow, and his face kept its inscrutable 
calm; whatever he thought was beyond 
guessing at. 


When he had watered the horses at 
a little creek that was already skimmed 
with ice, and unwrapped a package of 
sandwiches on his knee and offered me 
one, I broke loose. Silence may be 
golden, but even old King Midas got 
too big a dose of gold, once upon a 
time, if one may believe tradition. 

“T hate to butt into a man’s medita- 
tions,” I said, looking him straight in 
the eye, “but there’s a limit to every- 
thing, and you’ve played right up to 
it. You’ve had time, my friend, to re- 
member all your sins and plan enough 
more to keep you hustling the allotted 
span; you’ve been given an opportunity 
to reconstruct the universe and breed 
a new philosophy of life. For Heaven's 
sake, say something !” 

Frosty eyed me for a minute, and 
the muscles at the corners of his mouth 
twitched. “Sure,” he responded cheer- 
fully. “I’m something like you; I hate 
to break into a man’s meditations. It 
looks ‘like snow.” 

“Do you think it’s going to storm?” 
I retorted, in the same tone; it had 
been snowing great guns for the last 
three hours. We both laughed, and 
Frosty unbent and told me a lot about 
Bay State Ranch and the country about 
it. 

Part of the information was an eye- 
opener; I wished I had known it when 
dad was handing out that roast to me— 
I rather think I could have made him 
cry “Enough!” I tagged the informa- 
tion and laid it away for future refer- 
ence. 

As I got the country mapped out in 
my mind, we were in a huge capital H. 
The eastern line, toward which we were 
angling, was a river they call the Midas 
—though I'll never tell you why, un- 
less it’s a term ironical. The western 
line is another river, the Joliette, and 
the cross-bar is a range of hills—they 
might almost be called mountains— 
which I had been facing all that morn- 
ing till the snow came between and shut 
them off ; White Divide, it is called, and 
we were creeping around the end, be- 
tween them and the Midas. It seemed 
queer that there was no way of cross- 
ing, for the Bay State lies almost in a 
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direct line south from Osage, Frosty 
told me, and the country we were tra- 
versing was rough as White Divide 
could be, and I said so to Frosty. 
Right here is where I got my first 
jolt. 

“There’s a fine pass cut through 
White Divide by old Mama Nature,” 
Frosty said, in the sort of tone a man 
takes when he could say a lot more, but 
refrains. 

“Then why in Heaven’s name don’t 
you travel it?” 

“Because it isn’t healthy for Ragged 
H folks to travel that way,” he said, in 
the same eloquent tone. 

“Who are the Ragged H folks, and 
what’s the matter with them?” I wanted 
to know—for I smelled a mystery. 

He looked at me sidelong. “If you 
didn’t look just like the old man,” he 
said, “I’d think yuh were a fake; the 
Ragged H is the brand your ranch is 
known by—the Bay State outfit. And 
it isn’t healthy to travel King’s High- 
way, because there’s a large-sized feud 
between your father and old King. How 
does it happen yuh aren’t wise to the 
family history ?” 

“Dad never unbosomed himself to 
me, that’s why,” I told him. “He has 
labored for twenty-five years under the 
impression that I was a kid just able to 
toddle alone. He didn’t think he needed 
to tell me things; I know we've got a 
place called the Bay State _ Ranch 
somewhere in this part of the world, 
and I have reason to think I’m headed 
for it. That’s about the extent of my 
knowledge of our interest here. I 
never heard of the White Divide before, 
or of this particular King. I’m thirst- 
ing for information.” 

“Well, it strikes me you've got it 
coming,” said Frosty. “I always had 
your father sized up as being close- 
mouthed, but I didn’t think he made 
such a thorough job of it as all that. 
Old King has sure got it in for the 
Ragged H—or Bay State, if you'd 
rather call us that; and the Ragged H 
boys don’t sit up nights thinking kind 
and loving thoughts about him, either. 
Thirty years ago your father and old 
Xing started jangling over water-rights, 


and I guess they burned powder 
a-plenty; King goes lame to this day 
from a bullet your old man planted in 
his left leg.” 

I dropped the flag and started him off 
again. “It’s news to me,” I put in, “and 
you can’t tell me too much about it.” 

“Well,” he said, “your old man was 
in the right of it; he owns all the land 
along Honey Creek, right up to White 
Divide, where it heads; uh course he 
overlooked a bet there; he should have 
got a cinch on that pass, and on the 
head uh the creek. But he let her slide, 
and first he knew old King had come 
in and staked a claim and built him a 
shack right in our end of the pass, and 
camped down to stay. Your dad wasn’t 
joyful. The Bay State had used that 
pass to trail herds through, and as the 
easiest and shortest trail to the rail- 
road; and then old King takes it up, 
strings a five-wired fence across at both 
ends of his place, and warns us off. 
I’ve heard Potter tell what warm times 
there were. Your father stayed right 
here and had it out with him. The Bay 
State was all he had then, and he ran it 
himself. Perry Potter worked for him 
and knows all about it. Neither old 
King nor your dad was married, and 
it’s a wonder they didn’t kill each other 
off-——Potter says they sure tried. The 
time King got it in the leg, your father 
and his punchers were coming home 
from a breed dance, and they were feel- 
ing pretty nifty, I guess; Potter told me 
they started out with six bottles, and 
when they got to White Divide there 
wasn’t enough left to talk about. They 
cut King’s fence at the north end, and 
went right through, hell-bent-for-elec- 
tion. King and his men boiled out, 
and they mixed good and plenty. Your 
father went home with a hole in his 
shoulder, and old King had one in his 
leg to match, and since then it’s been 
war. They tried to fight it out in 
court, and King got the best of it there. 
Then they got married and kind o’ 
cooled off, and pretty soon they both 
got so much stuff to look after that 
they didn’t have much time to take pot- 
shots at each other, and now we're en- 
joying what yuh might call armed 
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peace. We go round about sixty miles, 
and King’s Highway is bad medicine. 

“King owns the stage line from 
Osage to Laurel, where the Bay State 
gets its mail, and he owns Kenmore, a 
mining-camp in the west half uh White 
Divide. We can go around by Ken- 
more, if we want to—but King’s High- 
way? Nit!” 

I chuckled to myself to think of all 
the things I could twit dad about if ever 
he went after me again. It struck me 
that I hadn’t been a circumstance, so 
far, to what dad must have been in his 
youth. At my worst, I’d never shot at 
a man. 


CHAPTER III. 


That night, by a close scratch, we 
made a little place Frosty said was one 
of the Bay State line-camps. I didn't 
know what a line-camp was, and it 
wasn’t much for style, but it looked 
good to me, after riding nearly all day 
in a snow-storm. Frosty cooked din- 
ner and I made the coffee, and we didn’t 
have such a bad time of it, although the 
storm held us there for two days. We 
sat by the little cook-stove and told 
yarns, and I pumped Frosty just about 
dry of all he’d ever heard about dad. 

I hadn’t intended to write to dad, 
but, after hearing all I did, I couldn’t 
help handing out a gentle hint that I 
was on. When I'd been at the Bay 
State Ranch for a week, I wrote him a 
letter that, I felt, squared my account 
with him. It was so short that I can 
repeat every word now. [I said: 


Dear Dap: I am here. Though you sent 
me out here to reform me, I find the oppor- 
tunities for unadulterated deviltry away 
ahead of Frisco. I saw our old neighbor, 
King, whom you may possibly remember. 
He still walks with a limp. By the way, 
dad, it seems to me that when you were 
about twenty-five you “indulged in some 
damned poor pastimes,” yourself. 

Your dutiful son, ELLIs. 


Dad never answered that letter. 

Montana, as viewed from the Bay 
State Ranch in March, struck me as be- 
ing an unholy mixture of ‘brown, sod- 
den hills and valleys, chill winds that 


never condescended to blow less than a 
gale, and dull, scurrying clouds, with 
sometimes a day of sunshine that was 
bright as our own sun at home. You 
can't make me believe that our Cali- 
fornia sun bothers with any other coun- 
try. 

I'd been used to a green world; I 
never would go to New York in the 
winter, because I hate the cold—and 
here I was, with the cold of New 
York and with none of the ameliora- 
tions in the way of clubs and theaters 
and the like. There were the hills along 
Midas River shutting off the east, and 
hills to the south that Frosty told me 
went on for miles and miles, and on 
the north stretched White Divide— 
only, it was brown, and bleak, and sev- 
eral other undesirable things. When | 
looked at it, I used to wonder at men 
fighting over it. I did a heap of won- 
dering those first few days. 

Taken in a lump, it wasn’t my style, 
and I wasn’t particular to keep my 
opinions a secret. For the ranch itself, 
it looked to me like a village of corrals 
and sheds and stables, evidently built 
with an eve to usefulness, and with the 
idea that harmony of outline is a sin and 
not to be tolerated. The house was put 
up on the same plan, gave shelter to 
Perry Potter and the cook, had a big, 
bare dining-room where the men all 
ate together without napkins or other 
accessories of civilization, and a couple 
of bedrooms that were colder, if I re- 
member correctly, than outdoors. I 
know that the water froze in my pitcher 
the first night, and that afterward I 
performed my ablutions in the kitchen, 
and dipped hot water out of a tank with 
a blue dipper. 

That first week I spent adjusting my- 
self to the simple life, and trying to 
form an unprejudiced opinion of ‘my 
companions in exile. As for the said 
companions, they sort of stood back and 
sized up my points, good and bad—and 
I’ve a notion they laid heavy odds 
against me, and had me down in the 
Also Ran bunch. I overheard one of 
them remark, when I was coming up 
from the stables: “Here’s the son and 
heir—come, let’s kill him.” Another 
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one drawled: ‘‘What’s the use? The 
bounty’s run out.” ; 

I was convinced that they regarded 
me as a frost. 

The same with Perry Potter, a griz- 
zled little man with long, ragged beard 
and gray eyes that looked through you 
and away beyond. I had a feeling that 
dad had told him to keep an eye on me 
and report any incipient growth of 
horse-sense. I may have wronged him 
and dad, but that is how I felt, and I 
didn’t like him any better for it. He 
left me alone, and I raised the bet and 
left him alone so hard that I scarcely 
exchanged three sentences with him in 
a week. The first night he asked after 
dad’s health, and I told him the doctor 
wasn't making regular calls at the 
house. A day or so after he said: 
“How do you like the country?” I 
said: “Damn the country!” and closed 
that conversation. I don’t remember 
that we had any more for awhile. 

The cowboys were breaking horses 
to the saddle most of the time, for 
it was too early for round-up, I gath- 
ered. When I sat on the corral fence 
and watched the fun, I observed that I 
usually had my rail all to myself, and 
that the rest of the audience roosted 
somewhere else. Frosty Miller talked 
with me sometimes, without appearing 
to suffer any great pain, but Frosty 
was always the star actor when the cur- 
tain rose on a bronco-breaking act. As 
for the rest, they made it plain that I 
did not belong to their set, and I wasn’t 
sending them my At Home cards, ei- 
ther. We were as haughty with each 
other as two society matrons when each 
aspires to be called leader. 

Then a blizzard that lasted five days 
came ripping down over that desolation, 
and everybody stuck close to shelter, 
and amused themselves as they could. 
The cowboys played cards most of the 
time—seven-up, or pitch, or poker ; they 
didn’t ask me to take a hand, though; 
I fancy they were under the impression 
that I didn’t know how to play. 

I never was much for reading; it’s 
too slow and tame. I’d much rather 
get out and live the story I like best. 
\nd there was nothing to read, any- 


way. I went rummaging in my trunks, 
and in the bottom of one I came across 
a punching-bag and a set of gloves. 
Right there I took off my hat to Ran- 
kin, and begged his pardon for the un- 
flattering names he’d been in the habit 
of hearing from me. I carried the things 
down and put up the bag in an empty 
room at one end of the bunk-house, and 
got busy. 

Frosty Miller came first to see what 
was up, and I got him to put on the 
gloves for awhile; he knew something 
of the manly art, I discovered, and we 
went at it fast and furious. I think 
[ broke up a game in the next room. 
The boys came to the door, one by one, 
and stood watching, until we had the 
full dozen for audience. Before any 
ene realized what was happening, we 
were playing together real pretty, with 
the chilly shoulder barred and the social 
ice gone the way of a dewdrop in the 
sun, 

We boxed and wrestled, with much 
scientific discussion of “full Nelsons” 
and the like, and even fenced with 
sticks. I had them going, there, and 
could teach them things; and they were 
the willingest pupils a man ever had— 
docile and filled with a deep respect 
for their teacher who knew all there 
was to know—or, if he didn’t, he never 
let on. Before night we had smashed 
three window-panes, trimmed several 
faces down considerably, and got pretty 
well acquainted. I found out that they 
weren't so far behind the old gang at 
home for wanting all there is in the 
way of fun, and I believe they discov- 
ered that I was harmless. Before that 
storm let up they were dealing cards to 
me, and allowing me to get rid of the 
rest of the forty dollars Rankin had 
overlooked. I got some of it back. 

I went down and bunked with them, 
because they had a stove and I didn’t, 
and it was more sociable; Perry Pot- 
ter and the cook were welcome to the 
house, I told them, except at meal- 
times. And, more than all the rest, | 
could keep out of range of Perry Pot- 
ter’s eyes. I never could get used to 
that watch-Willie-grow way he had. 
or rid myself of the notion that he was 
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sending dad a daily report of my be- 
havior. 

The next thing, when the weather 
quit sifting snow and turned on the 
balmy breezes and the sunshine, I was 
down in the corrals in my chaps and 
spurs, learning things about horses that 
I never suspected before. When I did 
something unusually foolish, the boys 
were good enough to remember my 
boxing and fencing and such little ac- 
complishments, and did not withdraw 
their favor; so I went on, butting into 
every new game that came up, and 
taking all bets regardless, and actually 
began to wise up a little and to forget 
a few of my grievances. 

I was down in the corral one day, 
saddling Shylock—so named because he 
tried to exact a pound of flesh every 
time I turned my back or in other ways 
seemed off my guard—and when I was 
looping up the latigo I discovered that 
the alliterative Mr. Potter was roost- 
ing on the fence, watching me with 
those needle-pointed eyes of his. I 
wondered if he was about to prepare 
another report for dad. 

“Do yuh want to be put on the pay- 
roll?” he asked, without any preamble, 
when he caught my glance. 

“Yes, if I’m earning wages. ‘The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,’ I believe, 
and I’m no eleemosynary institution,” 
I retorted loftily. The fact was, I was 
strapped again—and though one did 
not need money on the Bay State Ranch, 
it’s a good thing to have around. 

He grinned into his collar. ‘‘Well,” 
he said, “you've been pretty busy the 
last three weeks, but I ain’t had any 
orders to hire a boxing-master for the 
boys. I don’t know as that’d rightly 
come under the head of legitimate ex- 
penses ; boxing-masters come high, I’ve 
heard. Are yuh going on round-up?” 

“Sure!” I answered, in an exact copy 
—as near as I could make it—of Frosty 
Miller’s intonation. I was making 
Frosty my model those days. 

He said: “All right—your pay starts 
on the fifteenth of next month’”—which 
was April. Then he got down from the 
fence and went off, and I mounted Shy- 
lock and rode away to Laurel, after the 


mail. Not that I expected any, for no 
one but dad knew where I was, and I 
hadn’t heard a word from him, though 
I knew he wrote to Perry Potter—or 
his secretary did—every week or so. 
Really, I don’t think a father ought to 
be so chesty with the only son he’s got, 
even if the son is a no-account young 
cub. 

I was standing in the post-office, 
which was a store and saloon as well, 
when an old fellow with stubby whis- 
kers and a jaw that looked as though 
it had been trimmed square with a rule, 
and a limp that made me know at once 
who he was, came in. He was stand- 
ing at the little square window, talking 
to the postmaster and waving his pipe 
to emphasize what he said, when a 
horse went past the door on the dead 
run, with bridle-reins flying. A fellow 
rushed out past us—it was his horse— 
and hit old King’s elbow a clip as he 
went by. The pipe went about ten feet 
and landed in a pickle keg. I went af- 
ter it and fished it out for the old fel- 
low—not so much because I’m filled 
with a natural courtesy as because I 
was curious to know the man that had 
got the best of dad. 

He thanked me, and asked me across 
to the saloon side of the room to drink 
with him. “I don’t know as I’ve met 
you before, young man,” he said, eying 
me, puzzled. ‘Your face is familiar, 
though; been in this country long?” 

“No,” I said; “a little over a month 
is all.” 

“Well, if you ever happen around 
my way—King’s Highway; they call my 
place—stop and see me. Going to stay 
long out here?” 

“T think so,” I replied, motioning to 
the waiter—“bar-slave,” they call them 
in Montana—to refill our glasses. “And 
I’ll be glad to call some day, when I 
happen in your neighborhood. And if 
you ever ride over toward the Bay 
State, be sure you stop.” 

Well, say! old King turned the color 
of a ripe prune; every hair in that stub- 
ble of beard stood straight out from his 
chin, and he looked as if murder would 
be a pleasant thing. He took the glass 





and deliberately emptied the whisky on 
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the floor. “John Carleton’s son, eh? 
I might ’a’ known it—yuh look enough 
like him. Me drink with a son of John 
Carleton? That breed uh wolves had 
better not come howling around my 
door. I asked yuh to come t’ King’s 
Highway, young man, and I don’t take 
it back. You can come, but you'll get 
the same sort uh welcome I’d give 
that a 

Right there I got my hand on his 
throttle. He was an old man, compara- 
tively, and I didn’t want to hurt him; 
but no man under heaven can call my 
dad the names he did, and I toJd him 
so. “I don’t want to dig up that old 
quarrel, King,” I said, shaking him a 
bit with one hand, just to emphasize 
my words, “but you’ve got to speak 
civilly of dad, or, by the Lord! I'll turn 
you across my knee and administer a 
stinging rebuke.” 

He tried to squirm loose, and to 
reach behind him with that suggestive 
movement that breeds trouble among 
men of the plains; but I held his arms 
so he couldn’t move, the while I told 
him a lot of things about true polite- 
ness—things that I wasn’t living up to 
worth mentioning. He yelled to the 
postmaster to grab me, and the fellow 
tried it. I backed into a corner and 
held old King in front of me as a bul- 
wark, warranted bullet-proof, and won- 
dered what kind of a hornet’s nest I'd 
got into. The waiter and the postmas- 
ter were both looking for an opening, 
and I remembered that I was on old 
King’s territory, and that they were aft- 
et holding their jobs. 

[ don’t know how it would have 
ended—I suppose they’d have got me, 
eventually—but Perry Potter walked in, 
and it didn’t seem to take him all day 
to savvy the situation. He whipped out 
a gun and leveled it at the enemy, and 
told me to scoot and get on my horse. 

“Scoot nothing!” I yelled back. 
“What about you, in the meantime? Do 
you think I’m going to leave them to 
clean you up?” 

He smiled sourly at me. “I’ve held 
my own with this bunch uh trouble- 
hunters for thirty years,” he said dryly. 
“TI guess yuh ain’t got any reason t’ be 





alarmed. Come out uh that corner and 
let ’em alone.” 

I don’t, to this day, know why I did 
it, but I quit hugging old King, and the 
other two fell back and gave me a clear 
path to the door. “King was black- 
guarding dad, and I couldn’t stand for 
it,” I explained to Perry Potter as I 
went by. “If you’re not going, I 
won't.” 

“T’ve got a letter to mail,” he said, 
calm as if he were in his own corral. 
“You went off before I got a chance 
to give it to yuh. I'll be out in a min- 
ute.” 

He went and slipped the letter into 
the mail-box, turned his back on the 
three, and walked out as if nothing had 
happened; perhaps he knew that I was 
watching them, in a mood to do things 
if they offered to touch him. But they 
didn’t, and we mounted our horses and 
rode away, and Perry Potter never 
mentioned the affair to me, then or aft- 
er. I don’t think we spoke on the way 
to the ranch; I was busy wishing I’d 
been around in that part of the world 
thirty years before, and thinking what a 
lot of fun I had missed by not being 
as old as dad. A quarrel thirty years 
old is either mighty stale and unprofit- 
able, or else, like wine, it improves with 
age. I meant to ride over to King’s 
Highway some day, and see how he 
would have welcomed dad thirty years 
be fe re. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


It was a long time before I was ina 
position to gratify my curiosity, though; 
between the son and heir, with noth- 
ing to do but amuse himself, and a cow- 
boy working for his daily wage, there is 
a great gulf fixed. After being put on 
the pay-roll, I couldn’t do just as my 
fancy prompted. I had to get up at 
an ungodly hour, and eat breakfast in 
about two minutes, and saddle a horse 
and “ride circle” with the rest of them 
—which same is exceeding wearisome 
to man and beast. For the first time 
since I left school, I was under orders; 
and the foreman certainly tried to obey 
dad’s mandate and treat me just as he 
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would have treated any other stranger. 
I could give it up, of course—but 
hope never to see the day when I can 
be justly called a quitter. 

First, we were rounding up horses— 
saddlers that were to be ridden in the 
round-up proper. We were not more 
than two or three weeks at that, though 
we covered a good deal of country. Be- 
fore it was over I knew a lot more 
than when we started out, and had got 
hard as nails; riding on round-up beats 
a gym for putting wire muscles under 
a man’s skin, in my opinion. We 
worked all around White Divide— 
which was turning a pale, dainty green 
except where the sandstone cliffs stood 
up in all the shades of yellow and red. 
Montana, as viewed on “horse round- 
up,” looks better than in the first bleak 
days of March, and I could gaze upon 
it without profanity. I even got to like 
tearing over the new-born grass on a 
good horse, with a cowboy or two gal- 
loping, keen-faced and calm, beside me. 
It was almost better than slithering 
along a hard road with a motor-car 
stripped to the running-gear. 

When the real thing happened—the 
“calf round-up’—and thirty riders in 
white felt hats, chaps, spurs a-jingle, 
and handkerchief ends flying out in the 
wind, lined up of a morning for or- 
ders, the blood of me went a-jump, and 
my nerves were all tingly with the pure 
joy of being alive and atop a horse. 

We were working the country just 
north of White Divide, when the fore- 
man started me home with a message 
for Perry Potter—and I was to get back 
as soon as possible with the answer. 
Now, here’s where I got gay. 

As I said, we were north of White 
Divide, and the home ranch was south, 
and to go around either end of that 
string of hills meant an extra sixty miles 
to cover each way—a hundred and 
twenty for the round trip. Directly 
in the way of the proverbial crow’s 
flight lay King’s Highway, which—if I 
got through—would put me at the 
ranch the first day, and back at camp 
the second; and I rather guessed that 
would surprise our worthy foreman not 
a little. I didn’t see why it couldn’t be 





done; surely old King wouldn’t mur- 
der a man just for riding through that 
pass—that would be bloody-minded in- 
deed! 

And if I failed—why, I could go 
around, and no one would be wise to 
the fact that I had tried it. I headed 
straight for the pass, which yawned in- 
vitingly with two bare peaks for the 
jaws, not over six miles away. It was 
against orders, for Perry Potter had 
given the boys to understand that they 
were not to go that way, and that they 
were to leave King and his stronghold 
strictly alone; but I didn’t worry about 
that. When I was fairly in the mouth 
of the pass, I got down and looked to 
the cinch, and then rode boldly for- 
ward, like a soldier riding up to the 
cannon’s mouth with a smile on his 
face. Oh! I wasted plenty of admira- 
tion on one Ellis Carleton about that 
time, and rehearsed the bold, biting 
speech I meant to deliver at old King’s 
very door, 

So far it was easy sailing. There 
was a hard-beaten road, and the hills 
seemed standing back and holding aside 
their skirts for a free passing. The sun 
lay warm on their green slopes, and one 
could fairly smell the grass growing. 
In the hollows were worlds of blue 
flowers, with patches here and there a 
royal purple. I stopped and gathered 
a handful and stuck them in my button- 
hole and under my hatband. I don’t 
know when I have felt so thoroughly 
satisfied with said Ellis Carleton—of 
whom I am overfond of speaking. I 
even mimicked the meadow larks, until 
they watched me with heads tilted, not 
knowing what to make of such an im- 
pertinent fellow. 

King’s Highway was glorious; I 
didn’t wonder that dad thought it 
worth fighting over, and as I went on, 
farther and farther down this lane made 
by nature for easy passing, I could see 
what an immense advantage it would 
be to take herds through that way. I 
could see why the Bay State men cursed 
King when they took the rough trail 
around the end of White Divide. 

After an hour of undisputed riding 
on this forbidden trail, the pass nar- 

















rowed rather abruptly till it was not 
more than a furlong in width; the hills 
stretched their heads still higher, as if 
they wanted to see the fun, and the 
shadow of the eastern rim laid clear 
across the narrow valley and touched 
the foot of the opposite slope. I hope 
I am not going to be called nervous if 
I tell the truth about things; when I 
rode into the shadow I stopped whistling 
a bad imitation of meadow-lark notes. 
A bit farther and I pulled up, looked 
all around, and got off and tightened 
the cinch a bit more. Shylock—l al- 
ways rode him when I could—threw his 
head around and nearly took a chunk 
out of my arm, and in reproving him I 
forgot, for a minute, the ticklish game 
I was playing. Then I loosened my 
gun—I had learned to carry it incon- 
spicuously under my coat, as did the 
other boys—made sure it could be pulled 
without embarrassing delay, and went 
on. Around the next turn a five-wired 
fence stretched across the trail, with a 
gate fastened by a chain and padlock. 
I whistled under my breath, and eyed 
the lock with extreme disfavor. 

But I had learned a trick of the cow- 
boys. I pulled the wire off a couple of 
posts at one side of the gate, laid them 
flat on the ground, and led Shylock 
over them. Then I found a_ rock, 
pounded the staples back in place, and 
went on; only for the tracks, one could 
not notice that any had passed that way. 
Still, it was a bit ticklish, riding down 
King’s Highway alone and with no idea 
of what lay farther on. But dad had 
dared go that way, and to fight at the 
far end; and what dad had not been 
afraid to tackle, it did not behoove his 
son to back down from. I made Shy- 
lock walk the next half mile, with some 
notion of saving his wind for an emer- 
gency run. 

Of a sudden I rounded a sharp nose 
of hill and came plump on the palace of 
the King. It looked a good deal like 
the Bay State Ranch-—big corrals and 
sheds and stables, and little place for 
man to dwell. The house, though, was 


bigger than ours, and looked more com- 
fortable to live in. 
struck 


And the thing that 


me most was the head which 
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The trail 


King displayed for strategy. 
wound between those same sheds and 
corrals, a gantlet two hundred yards 
long that one must run or turn back. 
On either side the bluffs rose sheer, 


with the buildings 
against their base. I didn’t wonder 
Frosty called King’s Highway “bad 
medicine.” It certainly did look to be. 

I went softly along that trail, turning 
sharp corners around a shed here, cir- 
cling a corral there, with my hand with- 
in an inch of my gun, and my heart 
within an inch of my teeth, and you 
may laugh all you like, 

No one seemed to be about; the sheds 
were deserted, and a few horses dozed 
in a corral that I passed; but human 
beings I saw none. It was evident that 
King did not consider his enemy worth 
watching. I passed the last shed and 
found myself headed straight for the 
house; I had still to get through its 
very dooryard before I was in any po- 
sition to crow, and beyond the house 
was another fence; I hoped the gate 
was not locked. Shylock pricked up 
his ears, then laid them back along his 
neck, as if he did not approve the lay- 
out, either. But we ambled right along, 
like a deacon headed for prayer-meet- 
ing, and I tried to look in four different 
directions at one and the same time. 

For that reason I didn’t see her till 
she stood right in front of me; and when 
I did I stared like an idiot. It was a 
girl, and she was coming down a path 
to the trail, with her hands full of flow- 
ers, for all the world like a Duchess 
novel. Another minute, and I’d have 
run over her, I guess. She stopped and 
looked at me from under lashes so thick 
and heavy they seemed almost pulling 
her lids shut, and there was something 
in her eyes that made me go hot and 
cold, like I was coming down with 
grippe; when she spoke my symptoms 
grew worse. 

“Did you wish to see father?” she 
asked, as if she were telling me to leave 
the place. 

“T believe,” I rallied enough to an- 
swer, “that ‘father’ would give a good 
deal to see me.” Then that seemed to 
shut off our conversation too abruptly 


crowding close 
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to suit me; there are occasions when 
prickly chills have a horrible fascina- 
tion for a fellow; this was one of the 
times. 

“He’s not at home, I’m very sorry 
to say,” she retorted, in the same liquid- 
air voice as before, and turned to go 
back to, the house. 

I thanked the Lord for that, in a 
whisper, and kept pace with her. It 
was plain she hated the sight of me, but 
I counted on her being enough like her 
dad not to run away. 

“May I trouble you for a drink of 
water?” I asked, in the orthodox tone 
of humility. 

“There is no need to trouble me; 
there is the creek, beyond the house; 
you are welcome to all you want.” 

“Thanks.” I watched the pink curve 
of her cheek, and knew she was dying 
for a chance to snub me still more ma- 
liciously. We were at the steps of the 
veranda now, but still she would not 
hurry; she seemed to hate even the sem- 
blance of running away. 

“Can you direct me to the Bay State 
Ranch?” J hazarded. It was my last 
card, and J let it go with a sigh. 

She pointed a slim, scornful finger 
at the name on Shylock’s shoulder. “I 
you are in doubt of the way, Mr. Carle- 
ton, your horse will take you home— 
if you give him his head.” 

That put a crimp in me worse than 
the look of her eyes, even. I stared at 
her a minute, and then laughed right 
out. “The game’s yours, Miss King, 
and I take off my hat to you for hit- 
ting straight and hard,” I said. “Must 
the feud descend even to the second 
generation? Is it a fight to the fin- 
ish, and no quarter asked or given?” 

I had her going then. She blushed— 
and when I saw the red creep into her 
cheeks my heart was hardened to re- 
pentance. I’d have done it again for the 
pleasure of seeing her that way. 

“You are taking a good deal for 
granted, sir,” she said, in her loftiest 
tone. “We Kings scarcely consider the 
Carletons worthy our weapons.” 

“You don’t, eh? Then, why did you 
begin it?” I wanted to know. “If you 


permit me, you started the row before 
I spoke, even.” . 

“IT do not permit you.” Clearly, my 
lady could be haughty enough to sat- 
isfy the most fastidious, when she 
chose. 

“Well,” I sighed, “I will go my way. 
I’m a lover of peace, myself; but since 
you proclaim war, war it must be. I’m 
not so ungallant as to oppose a lady’s 


wishes. Is that gate down there 
locked ?” 
“Figuratively, it’s always locked 


against the Carletons,” she said. 

“But I want to go through it Ut. 
erally,” I retorted. And she just looked 
at me from under those lashes, and 
never answered. 

“Well, the air blows chill in King’s 
Highway,” I shivered mockingly. “If 
ever I find you on Bay State soil, Miss 
King, I shall take much pleasure in 
teaching you the proper way to treat 
an enemy.” 

“T shall be greatly diverted, no 
doubt,” was the scornful reply of her 

and just then an old lady came to 
the door, and I lifted my hand grandly 
in a precise military salute, and rode 
away, wondering which of us had had 
the best of it. 


The gate wasn’t locked, and as for 
taking a drink at the creek, I forgot 
that | was thirsty. I jogged along to- 


ward home, and wondered why Frosty 
had not told me that King had a daugh- 
ter. Also, I wondered at her animosity. 
It never occurred to me that her father, 
unlike my dad, had probably harped on 
the Carletons until she had come to 
think we were in league with the Old 
Boy himself. Her dad’s .game leg 
would, no doubt, argue strongly against 
us, and keep the feud green in her 
heart—supposing she had one. 

On the whole, I was glad I had 
traveled King’s Highway. I had dis- 
covered a brand-new enemy—and so 
far in my life enemies had been so 
scarce as to be a positive diversion. And 
it was novel and interesting to be so 
thoroughly hated by a girl. No reason 
to dodge her net. I rather congratu- 


lated myself on knowing one girl who 
positively refused to smile on demand. 
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She hadn't, once. I got to wondering, 
that night, if she had dimples. I meant 
to find out. 


CHAPTER V. 

Perry Potter, when he had 1ead the 
foreman’s note, asked how long since I 
left camp; when I told him that I was 
there at daylight, he looked at me queer- 
ly and walked off without a word. I 
didn’t say anything, either. 

I stayed at the ranch overnight, in- 
tending to start back the next morning. 
The round-up would be west of where 
I had left them, according to the fore- 
man—or wagon-boss, as he is called. 
Logically, then, I should take the trail 
that led through Kenmore, the mining- 
camp owned by King, and which lay in 
the heart of White Divide ten miles 
west of King’s Highway. That, I say, 
was the logical route; but I wasn’t 
going to take it. J wasn’t a bit stuck 
on that huddle of corrals and sheds, with 
the trail winding blindly between, and I 
wasn't in love with the girl or with 
old King; but, all the same, I meant 
to go back the way I came, just for my 
own private satisfaction. 

While I was saddling Shylock, in the 
opal-tinted sunrise, Potter came down 
and gave me the letter to the wagon- 
boss, an answer to the one I had 
brought. 

“Here’s some chuck the cook put up 
for yuh,” he remarked, handing me a 
bundle tied up in a flour-sack. “You'll 
need it ‘fore yuh get through to camp; 
you'll likely be longer going than yuh 
was comin’.” 

“Think so?” I smiled knowingly to 
myself, and left him staring disapprov- 
ingly after me. I could easily give a 
straight guess at what he was thinking. 

I jogged along as leisurely as I could 
without fretting Shylock, and, once 
clear of the home field, headed straight 
for King’s Highway. It wasn’t the 
wisest course I could take, perhaps, but 
it was like to prove the most exciting, 
and I never was remarkable for my 
wisdom, It seemed to me that it was 
necessary to my self-respect to return 
the way I came—and I may as well con- 


fess that I hoped Miss King was an 
early riser. As it was, I killed what 
time I could, and so spent a couple of 
hours where one would have sufficed. 

Half a mile out from the mouth “of 
the pass I observed a human form 
crowning the peak of a sharp-pointed 
little butte that rose up out of the prai- 
rie; since the form seemed to be in 
skirts, I made for the spot. Shylock 
puffed up the steep slope, and at last 
stopped still and looked back at me in 
utter disgust; so I took the hint and 
got off and led him up the rest of the 
way. 

“Good morning. We meet on neu- 
tral ground,” I greeted, when I was 
close behind her. “I propose a truce.” 

She jumped a bit, and looked very 
much astonished to see me there so 
close. If it had been some other girl 
—say Ethel Mapleton—I’d have sus- 
pected the genuineness of that surprise; 
as it was, I could only think she had 
been very much absorbed not to hear 
me scrambling up there. 

“You’re an early bird,” she said dry- 
ly, “to be so far from home.” She 
glanced toward the pass, as though she 
would like to cut and run, but hated to 
give me the satisfaction. 

“Well,” I told her, with inane com- 
placency, “you will remember that ‘it’s 
the early bird that catches the worm.’’ 

“What a pretty speech!’ she com- 
mented—and I saw what I’d done, and 
felt myself turn a beautiful purple. 
Compare her to a worm! 

But she laughed when she saw how 
uncomfortable I was, and after that I 
was almost glad I’d said it; she did 
have dimples—two of them—and-—— 

The laugh, however, was no sign of 
incipient amiability, as I very soon dis- 
covered. She turned her back on me 
and went imperturbably on with her 
sketching; she was trying to put on 
paper the lights and shades of White 
Divide; and even a desire to be chival- 
rous will not permit me to lie and say 
that she was making any great success 
of it. I don’t believe the Lord ever in- 
tended her for an artist. 

“Aren't you giving King’s Highway 
a much wider mouth than it’s entitled 
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to?” I asked mildly, after watching her 
for a minute. 

“T should not be surprised,” she told 
me haughtily, “if you some day wished 
it sstill wider.” 

“There wouldn’t be the chance for 
fighting, if it was; and I take great 
pleasure in keeping the feud going.” 

“T thought you were anxious for a 
truce,” she said recklessly, shading a 
slope so that it looked like the peak of 
a roof. 

“T am,” I retorted shamelessly. “I’m 
anxious for anything under the sun that 
will keep you talking to me.” People 
might call that a flirtatious remark, but 
I plead not guilty; I wouldn't know how 
to flirt, even if I wanted to do so. 

She turned her head and looked at 
me in a way that I could not misunder- 
stand; it was plain, unvarnished scorn, 
and a ladylike anger, and a few other 
unpleasant things. 

It made me think of a certain star 
in “The Taming of the Shrew.” 


“Fie, fie! unknit that threatening, unkind 
brow, 

And dart not scornful glances from those 
eyes, 


To wound thy neighbor and thine enemy,” 
I declaimed, with rather a free adapta- 
tion to my own need. 

Her brow positively refused to un- 
knit. “Have you nothing to do but 
spout bad quotations from Shakespeare 
on a hilltop?” she wanted to know, in a 
particularly disagreeable tone. 

“Plenty; I have yet to win that nar- 
row pass,” I said. 

“Hardly to-day,” she told me, with 
more than a shade of triumph. “J’ather 
is at home, and he heard of your trip 
yesterday.” 

If she expected to scare me by that! 
“Must our feud include your father? 
When I met him a month ago, he gave 
me a cordial invitation to stop, if I 
ever happened this way.” 

She lifted those heavy lashes, and her 
eyes plainly spoke unbelief. 

“It’s a fact,” I assured her calmly. “T 
met him one day in Laurel, and was 
fortunate enough to perform a’ service 
which earned his gratitude. As I say, 
he invited me to come and see him; I 


told him I should be glad to have him 
visit me at the Bay State Ranch, and 
we embraced each other with much fer- 
vor.” 

“Indeed!” I could see she persisted 
in doubting my veracity. 

“Ask your father if we didn’t,” I 
said, much injured. I knew she 
wouldn't, though. 

A scrambling behind us made me 
turn, and there was Perry Potter climb- 
ing up to us, his eyes sharper than ever, 
and his face so absolutely devoid of 
expression that it told me a good deal. 
I'll lay all I own he was a good bit as- 
tonished at what he saw. As for me, 
I could have kicked him back to the 
bottom of the hill—and I probably 
looked it. 

“There was something I forgot to 
put in that note,” he said evenly, just 
touching the brim of his hat in ac- 
knowledgment of the girl’s presence. 
“T wrote another one. I'd like Ballard 
to get it as soon as you can make 
camp—conveniently.” His eyes looked 
through me almost as if I weren’t there. 

My desire to kick him grew almost 
into mania. I took the note, saw at a 
glance that it was addressed to me, and 
said: “All right,” in a tone quite dif- 
ferent from the one I had been using to 
tease Miss King. 

He gave me another sharp look, and 
went back the way he had come, leav- 
ing me standing there glaring after him. 
Miss King, I noticed, was sketching for 
dear life, and her cheeks were crim- 
son. 

When Potter had got to the bottom 
and was riding away, I unfolded the 
note and read: 


fool. For 


and keep away 


have 
King’s 


God's sake, 
from 


Don't be a 
some sense 
Highway. 


I laughed, and Miss King looked up 
inquiringly. Following an impulse I’ve 
never yet been able to classify, I 
showed her the note. 

She read it calmly—I might say in- 
differently. “He is quite right,” she 
said coldly. “I, too—if I cared enough 


—would advise you to keep away from 
King’s Highway.” 
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“But you don’t care enough to ad- 
vise me, and so I shall go,” I said— 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing her 
teeth come down sharply on her lower 
lip. I waited a minute, watching her. 

“You’re very foolish,” she said icily, 
and went at her sketching again. 

I waited another minute; during that 
time sh@ succeeded in making the pass 
look weird indeed, and a fearsome place 
to enter. I got reckless. 

“You've spoiled that sketch,” I said, 
stooping and taking it gently from her. 
“Give it to me, and it shall be a flag 
of truce with which I shall win my way 
through unscathed.” 

She started to her feet then, and her 
anger was worth facing for the glow 
it brought to eyes and cheek, and the 
tremble that came to her lips. 

“Mr. Carleton, you are perfectly de- 
testable!” she cried. 

“Miss King, you are perfectly ador- 
able!” I returned, folding the sketch 
very carefully, so that it would slip 
easily into my pocket. “With so au- 
thentic a map of the enemy’s strong- 
hold, what need I fear? I go—but, on 
my honor, I shall shortly return.” 

She stood with her fingers clasped 
tightly in front of her, and watched me 
lead Shylock down that butte—on the 
side toward the pass, if you are still-in 
doubt of my intentions. When I say 
she watched me, I am making a guess; 
but I felt that she was, and it would be 
hard to disabuse my mind of that be- 
lief. And when I started, her fingers 
had been clinging tightly together. At 
the bottom I turned and waved my hat 
—and I know she saw that, for she im- 
mediately whirled and took to studying 
the southern sky-line. So I left her and 
galloped straight into the lion’s den—to 
use an old simile. 

[ passed through the gate and up to 
the house, Shylock pacing easily along, 
as though we both felt assured of a 
welcome. Old King met me at his door 
as 1 was going by; I pulled up and 
gave him my very cheeriest good morn- 
ing. He looked at me from under 
shaggy gray eyebrows. 

“You've got your gall, young man, to 
come this way twice in twenty-four 





hours,” he said grimly. “You can turn 
around and go back the way you came 
in.” 

“You asked me to call,’ I reminded 
him mildly. “You were not at home 
yesterday, so I came again.” 

He glanced uneasily over his shoul- 
der, and drew the door shut between 
himself and whoever was within. “You 
damn’ cur,” he growled, “yuh know yuh 
ain't no friend uh the Kings.” 

“I know you're all mighty unneigh- 
borly,” I said, making me a cigarette in 
the way that cowboys do. “I asked a 
young lady—your daughter, I suppose 
—for a drink of water. She told me to 
go to the creek.” 

He laughed at that; evidently he ap- 
proved of his daughter’s attitude. 
“Beryl knows how to deal with the likes 
uh you,” he muttered relishfully. “And 
she hates the Carletons bad as I do. 
Get off my place, young man, and do 
it quick!” 

“Sure!” I assented cheerfully, and 
jabbed the spurs into Shylock—taking 
good care that he was headed north 
instead of south. And it’s a fact that, 
ticklish as was the situation, my first 
thought was: “So her name’s Beryl, 
is it? Mighty pretty name, and fits her, 
too.” 

King wasn’t thinking anything so sen- 
timental, I'll wager. He yelled to two 
or three fellows, as I shot by them near 
the first corral: “Round-up that thus- 
and-how”’—I hate to say the words 
right out—“and bring him back here!” 
Then he sent a bullet zipping past my 
ear, and from the house came a high, 
nasal squawk which, I gathered, came 
from the old party I had seen the day 
before. 

[I went clippety-clip around those 
sheds and corrals, till I like to have 
snapped my head off; I knew Shylock 
could take first money over any ordi- 
nary cayuse, and [ let him out; but for 
all that, I heard them coming, and it 
sounded as if they were about to ride all 
over me, they were so close. 

Past the last shed I went streaking 
it, and my heart remembered what it 
was made for, and went to work. I 
don’t feel that, under the circumstances, 
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it’s any disgrace to own that I was 
scared. I didn’t hear any more little 
singing birds fly past, so I straightened 
up enough to look around and see what 
was doing in the way of pursuit. 

One glance convinced me that my 
pursuers weren't going to sleep in their 
saddles. One of them, on a little buck- 
skin that was running with his ears laid 
so flat it looked as if he hadn’t any, was 
widening the loop in his rope and yell- 
ing unfriendly things as he spurred aft- 
er me; the others were a length behind, 
and I mentally put them out of the race. 
The gentleman with the businesslike air 
was all I wanted to see, and I laid low 
as I could and slapped Shylock along 
the neck, and told him to bestir him- 
self. 

He did. We skimmed up that trail 
like a winner on the home-stretch, and 
before I had time to think of what lay 
ahead, I saw that fence with the high 
board gate that was padlocked. Right 
there I swore abominably—but it didn’t 
loosen the gate. I looked back and de- 
cided that this was no occasion for 
pulling wires loose and leading my 
horse over them. It was no occasion 
for anything that required more than a 
second; my friend of the rope was not 
more than five long jumps behind, and 
he was swinging that loop suggestively 
over his head. 

I reined Shylock sharply out of the 
trail, saw a place where the fence looked 
a bit lower than the average, and put 
him straight at it with quirt and spurs. 
He would have swung off, but I’ve rid- 
den to hounds, and I had seen hunters 
go over worse places; I held him to it 
without mercy. He laid back his ears, 
then, and went over—and his hind feet 
caught the top wire and snapped it like 
thread. I heard it hum through the 
air, and I heard those behind me shout 
as though something unlooked-for had 
happened. I turned, saw them gathered 
on the other side, looking after me 
blankly, and I waved my hat airily in 
farewell and went on about my busi- 
ness. 

I felt that they would scarcely chase 
me the whole twelve or fifteen miles of 
the pass, and I was right; after I 


turned the first bend I saw them no 
more. 

At camp I was received with much 

astonishment, particularly when Ballard 
saw that I had brought an answer to his 
note. 
“Yuh must ’a’ rode King’s High- 
way,” he said, looking at me much as 
Perry Potter had done the night be- 
fore. 

I told him I did, and the boys gath- 
ered round and wanted to know how I 
did it. I told them about jumping the 
fence, and my conceit got a hard blow 
there; with one accord they made it 
plain that I had done a very foolish 
thing. Range horses, they assured me, 
are not much at jumping, as a rule; 
and wire fences are their special ab- 
horrence. Frosty Miller told me, in 
confidence, that he didn’t know which 
was the bigger fool, Shylock or me, and 
he hoped I’d never be guilty of an- 
other trick like that. 

That rather took the bloom off my 
adventure, and [ decided, after much 
thought, that I agreed with Frosty: 
King’s Highway was bad medicine. I 
amended that a bit, and excepted Beryl 
King; I did not think she was “bad 
medicine,’ however acid might be her 
flavor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


If I were just yarning for the fun 
there is in it, I should say that I was 
back in King’s Highway, helping Beryl 
King gather posies and brush up her 
repartee, the very next morning—or the 
second, at the very latest. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, I steered clear of 
that pass, and behaved myself and stuck 
to work for six long weeks; that isn’t 
saying I never thought about her, 
though. 

On the very last day of June, as near- 
ly as I could estimate, Frosty rode into 
Kenmore for something, and came back 
with that in his eyes that boded mis- 
chief; his words, however, were inno- 
cent enough for the most strait-laced. 

“There’s things doing in Kenmore,” 
he remarked to a lot of us. “Old King 
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has a party of aristocrats out from New 
York, visiting—Terence Weaver, half 
owner in the mines, and some women; 
they’re fixing to celebrate the Fourth 
with a dance. The women, it seems, 
are crazy to see a real Montana dance, 
and watch the cowboys chassé around 
the room in their chaps and spurs and 
big hats, and with two or three six- 
guns festooned around their middles, 
the way you see them in pictures. They 
think, as near as I could find out, that 
cowboys always go to dances in full 
war-paint like that; and they'll be dis- 
appointed if said cowboys don’t punctu- 
ate the performance by shooting out the 
lights every so often.” He looked 
across at me, and then is when | 
observed tlie mischief brewing in his 
eyes. 

“We'll have to take it in,” I said 
promptly. “I’m anxious to see a Mon- 
tana dance myself.” 

“We aren’t in their set,” gloomed 
Frosty, with diplomatic caution. “I 
won't swear they’re sending out en- 
graved invitations, but, all the same, we 
won't be expected.” 

“We'll go, anyhow,” I answered 
boldly. “If they want to see cow- 
punchers, it seems to me the Ragged H 
can enter a bunch that will take first 
prize.” 

Frosty looked at me, and permitted 
himself to smile. “Uh course, if you’re 
bound to go, Ellis, I guess there’s no 
stopping yuh—and some of us will nat- 
urally have to go along to see yuh 
through. King’s minions would sure 
do things to yuh if yuh went without a 
body-guard.” He shook his head, and 
cupped his hands around a match-blaze 
and a cigarette, so that no one could 
tell much about his expression. 

“T’m bound to go,” I declared, ta- 
king the cue. “And I think I do need 
some of you to back me up. I think,” 
I added judicially, ‘I shall need the 
whole bunch.” 

The “bunch” looked at one another 
gravely and sighed. “We'll have t’ go, 
I reckon,” they said, just as though 
they weren’t dying to play the unex- 
pected guest. So that was decided, and 
there was much whispering among 





groups when they thought the wagon- 
boss was near, and much unobtrusive 
preparation. 

It happened that the wagons pulled 
in close to the ranch the day before the 
Fourth, intending to lay over for a day 
or so. We were mighty glad of it, and 
hurried through our work. I don’t 
know why the rest were so anxious to 
attend that dance, but for me, I’m will- 
ing to own that I wanted to see Beryl 
King. I knew she’d be there—and if 
I didn’t manage, by fair means or foul, 
to make her dance with me, I should 
be very much surprised and disap- 
pointed. I couldn’t remember ever giv- 
ing so much thought to a girl; but I 
suppose it was because she was so 
frankly antagonistic that there was 
nothing tame about our intercourse. I 
can’t like girls who invariably say just 
what you expect them to say. 

When we came to get ready, there 
was a dress discussion that a lot of 
women would find it hard to beat. Some 
of the boys wanted to play up to the 
aristocrats’ expectations, and wear their 
gaudiest neckerchiefs, their chaps, 
spurs, and all the guns they could get 
their hands on; but I had an idea I 
thought beat theirs, and proselyted for 
ali I was worth. Rankin had packed 
a lot of dress suits in one of my trunks 
—evidently he thought Montana was 
some sort of house-party—and I wanted 
to build a surprise for the good people 
at King’s. I wanted the boys to use 
those suits to the best advantage. 

At first they hung back; they didn’t 
much like the idea of wearing borrowed 
clothes—which attitude I respected, but 
felt bound to overrule. I told them it 
was no worse than borrowing guns, 
which a lot of them were doing. In the 
end my oratory was rewarded, as it de- 
served; it was decided that, as even my 
capacious trunks couldn’t be expected 
to hold thirty dress suits, part of the 
crowd should ride in full regalia. I 
might “tog up” as many as possible, and 
said “togged’” men must lend their 
guns to the others; for every man of the 
“reals” insisted on wearing a gun dan- 
gling over each hip. 

So I went down into my trunks, and 
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disinterred four dress suits and three 
Tuxedos, together with all the appur- 
tenances thereto. Oh, Rankin was cer- 
tainly a wonder! There was a gay- 
colored smoking-jacket and cap that 
one of the boys took a fancy to and 
insisted on wearing,,but I drew the line 
at that. We nearly had a fight over it 
right there. 

When we were dressed—and I had 
to valet the whole lot of them, except 
Frosty, who seemed wise to polite ap- 
parel—we were certainly a bunch of 
winners. Modesty forbids explaining 
just how J appear in a dress suit—I will 
only say that my tailor knew his busi- 
ness—but the others were fearful and 
wonderful to look upon. To begin with, 
not all of them stand six feet one in 
their stocking feet, or tip the scales at 
a hundred and eighty odd; likewise 
their shoulders lacked the breadth that 
goes with the other measurements. 
Hence my tailor would doubtless have 
wept at the sight; shoulders drooping 
spiritlessly and sleeves turned up, and 
trousers likewise. Frosty Miller, 
though, was like a man with his mask 
off; he stood there looking the gentle- 
man born, and I couldn’t help staring 
at him. 

“You’ve been broken to society har- 
ness, old man, and are bridle wise,” I 
said, slapping him on the shoulder. He 
whirled on me savagely, and his face 
was paler than I’d ever seen it. 

“And if I have—what the hell is it 
to you?” he asked unpleasantly; and I 
stammered out some kind of apology. 
Far be it from me to pry into a man’s 
past. 

I straightened Sandy Johnson’s tie, 
turned up his sleeves another inch, and 
we started out. And I will say we were 
a quaint-looking outfit. Perhaps my 
meaning will be clearer when I say that 
every one of us wore the soft, white 
“Stetson” of the range land, and a’silk 
handkerchief knotted loosely around 





the throat, and spurs and riding-gloves. 
I’ve often wondered if the range had 
ever before seen just that wedding of 
the East and the West in man’s apparel. 

We'd scarcely got started when the 
Frosty’s coat-tails and 


wind caught 


slapped them down along the flanks of 
his horse—an incident that the horse 
met with stern disapproval. He went 
straight up into the air, and then bucked 
as long as his wind held out, the while 
Frosty’s quirt kept time with the tails 
of his coat. 

When the two had calmed down a 
bit, the other boys profited by Frosty’s 
experience, and tucked the coat-tails 
snugly under them—and those who 
wore the Tuxedos congratulated them- 
selves on their foresight. We were a 
merry party, and we were willing to 
publish the fact. 

When we had overtaken the others 
we were still merrier; for the spectacu- 
lar contingent plumed themselves like 
peacocks on their fearsomeness, and 
guyed us conventionally garbed fellows 
unmercifully. 

When the thirty of us filed into the 
long, barnlike hall where they were hav- 
ing the dance, I[ believe | can truthfully 
say that we created a sensation; that 
“ripple of excitement” which we read 
about so often in connection with belles 
and balls went round the room. Frosty 
and I led the way, and the rest of the 
“biscuit-shooter brigade,” as the others 
called us, followed two by two. Then 
came the real Wild West show, with 
their hats tilted far back on their heads, 
and brazen faces which it pained me to 
contemplate. We arrived during that 
humming hush which comes just after 
a number; and every one stared impo- 
litely, and some of them not over cor- 
dially. I began to wonder if we hadn't 
done a rather ill-bred thing, to hurl 
ourselves so unceremoniously into the 
merry-makings of the enemy; but I 
comforted myself with the thought that 
the dance was given as a public affair, 
so that we were acting within our tech- 
nical rights—though I own that, as 1 
looked around upon our crowd ranged 
solemnly along the wall, it struck me 
that we were a bit spectacular. 

She was there, chatting with some 
other women at the far end of the hall, 
and if she saw me enter the room, she 
did not show any disquietude; from 
where I stood, she seemed perfectly at 
ease and unconscious of anything un- 
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usual having occurred. 
could not see. 

A waltz was announcec r, bel- 
lowed, and the boys drifted away from 
me; it was evident that they did not in- 
tend to become wall-flowers. For my- 
self, it occurred to me that, except my 
somewhat debatable acquaintance with 
Miss King, I did not know a woman in 
the room. I called up all my courage 
and fortitude, and started toward her. 
I was determined to ask her to dance, 
and I got some chilly comfort out of 
the reflection that she couldn’t do any 
worse than refuse; still, that would be 
quite bad enough, and I will not say 
that I crossed that room, with three 
or four hundred eyes upon me, in any 
oh-be-joyful frame of mind. I rather 
suspect that my face resembled that 
plebeian and oft-mentioned vegetable, 
the beet. I was within ten feet of her, 
and I was thinking that she couldn’t 
possibly hold that cool, unconscious look 
much longer, when a hand feminine was 
extended from the row of silent watch- 
ers and caught at my sleeve. 

“Ellie Carleton! It’s never 
chirped a familiar voice. 

I turned, a bit dazed with the unex- 
pected interruption, and saw that it was 
Edith Loroman, whom I had last seen 
in the East the summer before, when I 
was gyrating through Newport and all 
those places, with Barney MacTague 
for chaperon. Edith had chosen to be 
very friendly always, and I liked her— 
only, I suspected her of being a bit too 
worldly to suit me. 

“And why isn’t it I? 
my identity 


Old King I 





you!” 


I can’t see that 
is more surprising than 
vours,” I retorted, pulling myself to- 
gether. It did certainly give me a start 
to see her there, and looking so exactly 
as she had always looked. I couldn’t 
think of anything more tO say, so, as 
the music had started, I asked her if 
she had any dances saved for me; I 
couldn’t decently leave her and carry 
out my original plan, you see. 
She laughed at my ignorance, 
told me that this was a “frontier” 
and there were no programs. 
“You just promise one or two dances 
ahead,” she explained. “As many as 


and 
dance, 


you can remember. 
about how they do here; Beryl King 
is my cousin, you know.” 

I didn’t know, but I was content to 
take her word for it, and asked her 
for that dance, and got it, and she 
chattered on about everything under the 
sun, and told all about how -they hap- 
pened to be in Montana, and how long 
they were going to stay, and that Mr. 
Weaver had brought his auto, and an- 
other fellow—I forget his name—had 
intended to bring his, but didn’t, and 
that they were going to tour through 
to Helena, on their way home, and it 
would be such fun, and that if I didn’t 
come over right away to call upon her, 
she would never forgive me. 

“There’s a drawback,” I told her. 
“T’m not on your cousin’s visiting list; 
I’ve never even been introduced to her.” 

“That,” said Miss Edith complacent- 
ly, “is easily remedied. You know 
mama well enough, I should think. 
Aunt Lodema—funny name, isn’t it ?— 
is stopping here all summer, with Beryl. 
Beryl has the strangest tastes—she will 
spend every summer out here with her 
father, and if any of us poor mortals 
want a glimpse of her between seasons, 
we must come where she is. She’s 
dear, and you must know her, even if 
you do hold yourself superior to us 
women. She’s almost as much a crank 
on athletics as you are; you ought to 
see her on the links, once! That’s why 
I can’t understand her running away off 
here every summer. And, by the way, 
Ellie, what are you doing here—a 
stranger ?” 

“I’m earning my bread by the sweat 
of my brow,” I told her plainly. “I’m 
a cowboy—a would-be, I suppose [| 
should say.” 

She looked up at me horrified. 
you—lost—your millions?” she wanted 
to know. Edith Loroman was always a 
straightforward questioner, at any rate. 

“The millions,” I told her, laughing, 
“are all right, I believe. Dad has a 
cattle ranch in this part of the world, 
and he sent me out here to reform me. 
He meant it as a punishment, but at 
present I’m getting rather athe best of 
the deal, I think.” 


Beryl told me all 


“Have 
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“And where’s Barney?” she asked. 
“One reason I came near not recogni- 
zing you was because you hadn’t your 
shadow along.” 

“Barney is luxuriating in idleness 
somewhere,” I answered lightly. “One 
couldn’t expect him to turn savage, just 
because I did. I can’t imagine Barney 
working for his daily bread.” 

“T can,” retorted Miss Edith, ‘every 
bit as easily as I can imagine you! And, 
if you'll pardon me, I don’t believe a 
word of it, either.” 

On the whole, I could hardly blame 
her; as she had always known me, I 
must have appeared to her somewhat 
like Solomon’s lilies. But I did not try 
to convince her; there were other things 
more important. 

I went and made my bow to Mrs. 
Loroman, and answered sundry ques- 
tions—more conventional, I may say, 
than were those of her daughter. Mrs. 
Loroman was one of the best type of 
society dames, and I will own that I 
was a bit surprised to find that she was 
Beryl King’s aunt. In spite of that in- 
definable little air of breeding that I 
had felt in my two meetings with Miss 
King, I had thought of her as distinct- 
ly a daughter of the range land. 

“T'll introduce you to my cousin and 
aunt now, if you like,” Edith offered 
generously, in an undertone—for the 
two were not ten feet from us, although 
Miss King had not yet seen fit to know 
that I was in the room. 

Miss King lowered her chin as much 
as half an inch, and looked at me as if 
I were an exceeding commonplace, in- 
animate object that could not possibly 
interest her. Her aunt, Lodema King, 
was almost as bad, I think; I didn’t no- 
tice particularly. But Miss King’s I- 
do-not-know-you-sir air could not save 
her; I hadn’t schemed like a villain for 
a week, and ridden twenty-five miles at 
a good fast clip after-a stiff day’s work, 
just to be presented and walk away. I 
asked her for the next waltz. 

“The next waltz is promised to Mr. 
Weaver,” she told me freezingly. 

I asked for the next two-step. 

“The next two-step is also promised 
—to Mr. Weaver.” 
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I began to have unfriendly feelings 
toward Mr. Weaver. “Will you be good 
enough to inform me what dance is not 
promised?” I almost finished: “to Mr. 
Weaver’—but I’m not quite a cad, I 
hope. 

“Really, we haven’t programs here 
to-night,” she parried. 

I played a reckless lead. “I wonder,” 
I said, looking straight down into those 
eyes of hers, and hoping she couldn't 
suspect the prickles chasing over me at 
the very look of them—‘I wonder if 
it’s because you’re afraid to dance with 
me ?” 

“Are you so—fearsome?” she re- 
torted evenly, and I got back instantly : 

“It would almost seem so.” 

I had the satisfaction of seeing her 
lip go in between her teeth. I should 
like to say something about those teeth 
—only it would sound like the adver- 
tisement of a dentifrice, for I should 
be bound to mention pearls once or 
twice. 

“You are flattering yourself, Mr. 
Carleton; | am not at all afraid to dance 
with you,” she said—and oh, the tone 
of her! 

“T shall expect you to prove that in- 
stantly,”’ I retorted, still looking straight 
into her face. 

A quadrille—the old-fashioned kind 
—was called, and she looked up at me 
and put out her hand. Only an idiot 
would wonder whether I took it. 

“This isn’t a fair test,” I told her, 
after leading her out in position. “You 
won't be dancing with me a quarter of 
the time, you know. Only the closest 
observer may tell, after we once gét 
going, whom you are dancing with.” 

“That,” she retorted, with a gleam in 
her eyes I couldn’t—being no lady’s 
man—interpret—“that is a mere quib- 
ble, and would not hold in court.” 

“It’s going to hold in this court,” | 
answered boldly, and wished I had not 
so systematically wasted my opportuni- 
ties in the past—that I had spent more 
time drinking tea and studying the “in- 
fernal feminine.” 

She gave me a quick, puzzling glance, 
and as we were commanded at that in- 
stant to salute our partners, she swept 
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mea half curtsy that made me grit my 
teeth, though I tried to make my own 
bow quite as elaborate and mocking. I 
couldn’t make her out at all, during 
that dance; whenever we came together 
there was that little air of mockery in 
every move she made, and yet some- 
thing in her eyes seemed to invite and 
to challenge. ‘The first time we were 
privileged, by the old-fashioned “call- 
er,’ to “swing our partners,’ milady 
would have given me her finger-tips— 
only I wouldn’t have it that way. I 
held her as close as I dared, and—I 
don’t know but I’m a fool—she didn’t 
seem in any great rage over it. Lord, 
how I did wish I was wise to the ways 
of women! 

The next waltz I couldn't have, be- 
cause she was to dance it with Mr. 
Weaver. So I had the fun of sitting 
there watching them fly around the 
room, and getting a good-sized dislike 
of the fellow over it. 1 don’t pretend to 
be one of those large-minded men who 
are always painfully unprejudiced; 
Weaver looked like a pretty good sort, 
and under other circumstances I should 
probably have liked him; but as it was, 
l emphatically did not. 

However, I got a waltz, after a heart- 
breaking delay, and it was worth wait- 
ing for; I had felt all along that we 
could hit it off pretty well together, and 
we did. We didn’t say much—we just 
floated off into another world—or I 
did—and there was nothing I wanted 
to say that I dared say. I call that a 
good excuse for silence. 

Afterward I asked her for another, 
ind she looked at me curiously. 

“You're a very hard man to con- 
vince, Mr. Carleton,” she told me, with 
that same queer look in her eyes. I 
was beginning to get drunk—intoxi- 
cated, if you like the word better—on 
those same eyes; they always affected 
me, somehow, as if I’d never seen them 
before; always that same little tingle of 
surprise went over me when she lifted 
those heavy fringes of lashes. I’m not 
psychologist enough to explain this, 
and I’m strictly no good at introspec- 
tion: it was that way with me, and that 
will have to do. 
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1 told her she probably would never 
meet another who required so much 
convincing, and, after wrangling over 
the matter politely for a minute, got 
her to promise me another waltz, said 
promise to be redeemed after supper. 

I tried to talk to “Aunt Lodema,” but 
she would have none of me, and she 
seemed to think I had more than my 
share of effrontery to attempt such a 
thing. Mrs. Loroman was better, and 
I filled in fifteen minutes or so very 
pleasantly with her. After that I went 
over to Edith and got her to sit out a 
dance with me. 

The first thing she asked me was 
about Frosty. Who was he? and why 
was he here? and how long had he 
been here? I told her all I knew about 
him, and then turned frank and asked 
her why she wanted to know. 

“Mama hasn't recognized him— 
yet,” she said confidentially, “but I was 
sure he was the same. He has shaved 
his mustache, and he’s much browner 
and heavier, but he’s Fred Miller—and 
why doesn’t he come and speak to me?” 

Out of much words, I gathered that 
she and Frosty were, to put it mildly, 
old friends. She didn’t just say there 
was an engagement between them, but 
she hinted it; his father had “had 
trouble’—the vagueness of women !— 
and Edith’s mama had turned Frosty 
down, to put it bluntly. Frosty had, 
ostensibly, gone to South Africa, and 
that was the last of him. Miss Edith 
seemed quite disturbed over seeing him 
there in Kenmore. I told her that if 
Frosty wanted to stay in the back- 
ground, that was his privilege and my 
gain, and she smiled at me vaguely and 
said of course it didn’t really matter. 

At supper-time our crowd got the 
storekeeper intimidated sufficiently to 
open his store and sell us something to 
eat. The King faction had looked upon 
us blackly, though there were too many 
of us to make it safe meddling, and 
none of us were minded to break bread 
with them, Instead, we sat around on 
the counter and on boxes in the store, 
and ate crackers and sardines and things 
like that. I couldn’t help remember- 
ing my last Fourth, and the banquet I 
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had given on board the Molly Stark— 
my yacht, named after a lady known to 
history, whom dad claims for an an- 
cestress—and I laughed out loud. The 
boys wanted to know the cause of my 
mirth, and so, with a sardine laid out 
decently between two crackers in one 
hand, and a blue “granite” cup of 
plebeian beer in the other, I told them 
all about that banquet, and some of 
the things we had to eat and drink— 
whereat they laughed, too. The con- 
trast was certainly amusing. But, 
somehow, I wouldn't have changed, just 
then, if I could have done so. That, 
also, is something I’m not psycholo- 
gist enough to explain. 

That last waltz with Miss King was 
like to prove disastrous, for we swished 
uncomfortably close to her father, 
standing scowling at Frosty and some 
of the others of our crowd near the 
door; luckily he didn’t see us, and at 
the far end Miss King stopped abrupt- 
ly. Her cheeks were pink, and her 
eyes looked up at me—wistfully, I could 
almost say. 

“T think, Mr. Carleton, we had better 
stop,” she said hesitatingly. “I don’t 
believe your enmity is so ungenerous as 
to wish to cause me unpleasantness. 
You surely are convinced now that I am 
not afraid of you, so the truce is over.” 

I did not pretend to misunderstand. 
“I’m going home at once,” I told her 
gently, “and I shall take my spectacular 
crowd along with me; but I’m not sorry 
I came, and I hope you are not.” 

She looked at me soberly, and then 
away. “There is one thing I should 
like to say,” she said, in so low a tone 
I had to lean to catch the words. “Please 
don’t try to ride through King’s High- 
way again; father hates you quite 
enough as it is, and it is scarcely the 
part of a gentleman to needlessly pro- 
voke an old man.” 

I could feel myself grow red. What 
a cad I must seem to her! “King’s 
Highway shall be safe from my vandal 
feet hereafter,” I told her, and meant it. 

“So long as you keep that promise,” 
she said, smiling a bit, “I shall try to 
remember mine enemy with respect.” 

“And I shall hope that mine enemy 


will sometimes view the beauties of 
White Divide from a little distance— 
say half a mile or so,” I answered dar- 
ingly. 

She heard me, but at that minute that 
Weaver chap came up, and she began 
talking to him as though he was her 
long-lost friend. I was clearly out of 
it, so I told Edith and her mother good 
night, bowed to “Aunt Lodema,” and 
got the stony stare for my reward, and 
rounded up my crowd. 

We passed old King in a body, and 
he growled something I could not hear; 
one of.the boys told me, afterward, 
that it was just as well I didn’t. We 
rode away under the stars, and I 
wished that night had been four times 
as long, and that Beryl King would be 
as nice to me as was Edith Loroman. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I suppose there is always a time when 
a fellow passes quite suddenly out of 
the cub stage and feels himself a man 
—or, at least, a very great desire to 
be one. Until that Fourth of July life 
had been to me a playground, with an 
interruption or two to the game. When 
dad took such heroic measures to instil 
some sense into my head, he interrupted 
the game for ten days or so—and then 
I went back to my play, satisfied with 
new toys. At least, that is the way it 
seemed to me. But after that night 
things were somehow different. I 
wanted to amount to something; I was 
absolutely ashamed of my general use- 
lessness, and I came near writing to 
dad and telling him so. 

The worst of it was that I didn’t 
know just what it was I wanted to do, 
except ride over to that little pinnacle 
just out from King’s Highway, and 
watch for Beryl King; that, of course, 
was out of the question, and maudlin, 
anyway. 

On the third day after, as Frosty 
and I were riding circle quite silently 
and moodily together, we rode up into 
a little coulée on the southwestern side 
of White Divide, and came quite un- 
expectedly upon a little picnic-party 
camped comfortably down by the spring 
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where we had meant to slake our own 
thirst. Of course it was the Kings’ 
house-party; they were the only luxu- 
riously idle crowd in the country. 

Edith and her mother greeted me 
with much apparent joy; but really, I 
felt sorry for Frosty; all that saved him 
from recognition then was the provi- 
dential near-sightedness of Mrs. Loro- 
man. I observed that he was careful 
not to come close enough to the lady 
to run any risk. 

Aunt Lodema tilted her chin at me, 
and Beryl—to tell the truth, I couldn’t 
make up my mind about Beryl. When 
I first rode up to them, and she looked 
at me, I fancied there was a welcome 
in her eyes; after that there was any- 
thing else you like to name. I looked 
several times at her to make sure, but 
I couldn’t tell any more what she was 
thinking than one can read the face of 
a Chinaman. (That isn’t a pretty com- 
parison, I know, but it gives my mean- 
ing, for of all humans, Chinks are about 
the hardest to understand or read.) I 
was willing, however, to spend a good 
deal of time studying the subject of her 
thoughts, and got off my horse almost 
as soon as Mrs. Loroman and Edith in- 
vited me to stop and eat lunch with 
them. That Weaver fellow was not 
present, but another man, whom they 
introduced as Mr. Tenbrooke, was sit- 
ting dolefully on a rock, watching a 
maid unpacking eatables. Edith told 
me that “Uncle Homer”—which was 
old man King—and Mr. Weaver would 
be along presently. They had driven 
over to Kenmore first, on a matter of 
business. 

Frosty, I could see, was not going to 
stay, even though Edith, in a polite lit- 
tle voice that made me wonder at her, 
invited him to. do so. Edith was not 
the hostess, and had really no right to 
do that. 

[ tried to get a word with Miss Beryl, 
found myself having a good many 
words with Edith instead, and in fif- 
teen minutes I became as thoroughly 
disgusted with unkind fate as ever I’ve 
been in my life, and suddenly remem- 
bered that duty made further delay ab- 
solutely impossible. We rode away, 


with Edith protesting prettily at what 
she was pleased to call my bad man- 
ners. 

For the rest of the way up that 
coulée Frosty and I were even more si- 
lent and moody than we had been be- 
fore. The only time we spoke was 
when Frosty asked me gruffly how long 
those people expected to stay out here. 
I told him a week, and he grunted 
something under his breath about fe- 
male fortune-hunters. I couldn’t see 
what he was driving at, for I certainly 
should never think of accusing Edith 
and her mother of being that especial 
brand of abhorrence; but he was in bit- 
ter mood, and I wouldn’t argue with 
him then—TI had troubles of my own to 
think of. I was beginning to call my- 
self several kinds of a fool for letting a 
girl—however wonderful her 
give me bad half-hours quite so fre- 
quently; the thing had never happened 
to me before, and I had known hun- 
dreds of nice girls—approximately. 
When a fellow goes through a co-ed 
course and has a dad whom the papers 
call financier, he gets a speaking ac- 
quaintance with a few girls. The 
trouble with me was, I never gave the 
whole bunch as much thought as I was 
giving to Beryl King; and the more | 
thought about her, the less satisfaction 
there was in the thinking. 

I waited a day or two, and then prac- 
tically ran away from my work and 
rode over to that little butte. Some one 
was sitting on the same flat rock, and 
I climbed up to the place with more 
haste than grace, I imagine. When I 
reached the top, panting like the purr 
of the Yellow Peril—my automobile— 
when it gets warmed up and going 
smoothly, I discovered that it was Edith 
Loroman sitting placidly with a camera 
on her knees, doing things to the in- 
ternal organs of the thing. I don't 
know much about cameras, so I can’t 
be more explicit. 

“Tf it isn’t Ellie, looking for all the 
world like the Virginian just stepped 
down from behind the footlights!” was 
her greeting. “Where in the world 
have you been, that you haven’t been 
over to see us?” 
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“You must know that the palace of 
the King is closed against the Carle- 
tons,” I said—and I’m afraid I said it 
a bit crossly; I hadn’t climbed that un- 
merciful butte just to bandy common- 
places with Edith Loroman, even if we 
were old friends. There are times when 
new enemies are more diverting than 
the oldest of old friends. 

“Well, you could come when Uncle 
Homer is away—which he often is,” 
she pouted. “Every Sunday he drives 
over to Kenmore and pokes around his 
miners and mines, and often Terence 
and Beryl go with him, so you could 
come——” 

“No, thank you.” I put on the dig- 
nity three deep there. “If I can’t come 
when your uncle is at home, I won't 
sneak in when he’s gone. I—how does 
it happen you are away out here by 
yourself ?” 

“Well,” she explained, still doing 
things to the camera, “Beryl came out 
here yesterday, and made a sketch of 
the Divide; I just happened to see her 
putting it away. So I made her tell me 
where she got that view-point, and I 
wanted her to come with me so I could 
get a snap shot; it is pretty, from here, 
But she went over to the mines with 
Mr. Weaver, and I had to come alone. 
Beryl likes to be around those dirty 
mines—but I can’t bear it. And, now 
I’m here, something’s gone wrong with 
the thing, so I can’t wind the films. Do 
you know how to fix it, Ellie?” 

I didn’t, and I told her so, in one 
word. Edith pouted again—she has a 
pretty mouth that looks well all tied 
up in a knot, and I have a slight sus- 
picion that she knows it—and said that 
a fellow who could take an automobile 
all to pieces and put it together again 
ought to be able to fix a kodak. That’s 
the way some women reason, I believe 
—just as though cars and kodaks were 
twin brothers. 

Our conversation, as I remember it 
now, was decidedly flat and dull. I 
kept thinking of Beryl being there the 
day before—and I never knew; of her 
being off somewhere to-day with that 
Weaver fellow—and I knew it and 
couldn’t do a thing. I hardly know 


which was the more unpleasant to dwell 
upon, but I do know that it made me 
mighty poor company for Edith. I 
sat there on a near-by rock and lighted 
cigarettes, only to let them go out, 
and glowered at King’s Highway, off 
across the flat, as if it were the mouth 
of the bottomless pit. I can’t wonder 
that Edith called me a bear, and asked 
me repeatedly if I had toothache, or 
anything. 

By and by she had her kodak in 
working order again and took two or 
three pictures of the Divide. Edith is 
very pretty, I believe, and looks her 
best in short walking costume. I won 
dered why she had not ridden out to 
the butte; Beryl had, the time I met 
her there, I remembered. She had had 
a deep-chested blue roan that looked 
as if he could run, and I had noticed 
that she wore the divided skirt which is 
so popular among women who ride. I 
don’t, as a rule, notice much what 
women have on; but Beryl King’s feet 
are altogether too small for the least 
observant man to pass over. Edith’s 
feet were well shod, but commonplace. 

“[ wish you'd let me have one of 
those pictures when they’re done,” I 
told her as amiably as I could. 

She pushed back a lock of hair. “I'll 
send you one, if you like, when I get 
home. What address do you claim, in 
this wilderness ?” 

[ wrote it down for her and went my 
way, feeling a badly used young man 
with a strong inclination to quarrel with 
fate. Edith had managed, during her 
well-meant efforts to entertain me, to 
couple Mr. Weaver's name all too fre 
quently with that of her cousin. | 
found it very depressing—a good many 
things, in fact, were depressing, that 
day. 

[ went back to camp and stuck to 
work for the rest of that week—until 
some of the boys told me that they had 
seen the King guests scooting across 
the prairie in the big touring-car of 
Weaver’s, evidently headed for Hel- 
ena. 

After that I got restless again, and 
every mile the round-up moved south 
I took as a special grievance; it put 
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that much greater distance between me 
and King’s Highway—and I had got to 
that unhealthy stage where every mile 
wore on my nerves, and all I wanted 
was to moon around that little butte. I 
believe I should even have taken a mor- 
bid pleasure in watching the light in 
her window o’ nights if it had been at 
all practicable. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was between the spring round-up 
and the fall, while the boys were em- 
ployed in desultory fashion at the home 
ranch, breaking in new horses and the 
like, and while I was indefatigably 
wearing a trail straight across country 
to that little butte—and getting mighty 
little out of it save the exercise and 
much heart-burnings—that the message 
came. 

A man rode up to the corrals on a 
lather-gray horse, coming from Ken- 
more, where was a_ telephone-station 
connected from Osage. I read the mes- 
sage incredulously. Dad sick unto 
death? Such a thing had never hap- 
pened—couldn’t happen, it seemed to 
me. It was unbelievable; not to be 
thought of or tolerated. But all the 
while I was planning and scheming to 
shave off every superfluous minute, and 
get to where he was. 

I held out the paper to Perry Potter. 

“Have some one saddle up Shylock,” 
I ordered, quite as if he had been Ran- 
kin. “And Frosty will have to go with 
me as far as Osage. We can make 
it by to-morrow noon—through King’s 
Highway. I mean to get that early aft- 
ernoon train.” 

The last sentence I sent back over 
my shoulder, on my way to the house. 
Dad sick—dying? I cursed the miles 
between us. Frisco was a long, a terri- 
bly long way off; it seemed in another 
world, 

By then IT was on my way back to 
the corral, with a décent suit of clothes 
on and a few things stuffed into a bag, 
and with a roll of money—money that 
I had earned—in my pocket. I couldn’t 
have been ten minutes, but it seemed 





more. And San Francisco was a long 
way off! 

“You'd better take the rest of the 
boys part way,” Potter greeted dryly, as 
I came up. 

I brushed past him and swung up 
into the saddle, feeling that if I stopped 
to answer I might be too late. I had 
a foolish notion that even a long breath 
would conspire to delay me. Frosty 
was already on his horse, and I noticed, 
without thinking about it at the time, 
that he was riding a long-legged sor- 
rel, “Spikes,” that could match Shy- 
lock on a long chase—as this was like 
to be. 

We were off at a run, without once 
looking back or saying good-by to a 
man of them; for farewells take minutes 
in the saying, and minutes meant— 
more than I cared to think about just 
then. They were good fellows, those 
cowboys, but I left them standing awk- 
wardly, as men do in the face of calam- 
ity they may not hinder, without a 
thought of whether I should ever see 
one of them again. With Frosty gal- 
loping at my right, elbow to elbow we 
faced the dim, purple outline of White 
Divide. 

Already the dusk was creeping over 
the prairie land, and little sleepy birds 
started out of the grasses and flew pro- 
testing away from our rush past their 
nesting-places. Frosty spoke when we 
had passed out of the home field, even 
in our haste stopping to close and tie 
fast the gate behind us. 

“You don’t want*to run your horse 
down in the first ten miles, Ellis; we’ll 
make time by taking it easy at first.” 

I knew he was right about it, and 
pulled Shylock down to the steady lope 
that was his natural gait. It was hard, 
though, to just “mosey” along as if we 
were starting out to kill time and earn 
our daily wage in the easiest possible 
manner. QOne’s nerves demanded an un- 
usual pace; a pace that would soothe 
fear by its very headlong race against 
misfortune. 

Once or twice it occurred to me to 
wonder, just for a minute, how we 
should fare in King’s Highway; but 
mostly my thoughts stuck to dad, and 
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how it happened that he was “critically 
ill,’ *as the message had put it. Craw-, 
ford had sent that message; I knew 
from the precise way it was worded— 
Crawford never said sick—and Craw- 
ford was about as conservative a man 
as one could well be and be human. He 
was as unemotional as a_ properly 
trained footman; Jenks, our butler, 
showed more feeling. But Crawford, if 
he was conservative, was also consci- 
entious. Dad had had him for ten 
years, and trusted him a million miles 
farther than he would trust anybody 
else—for Crawford could no more ‘lie 
than could the multiplication table; if 
he said dad was “critically ill,” that set- 
tled it; dad was. I used to tell Bar- 
ney MacTague, when he thought it 
queer that I knew so little about dad’s 
affairs, that dad was a fireproof safe, 
and Crawford was the combination- 
lock. But perhaps it was the other way 
around; at any rate, they understood 
each other perfectly, and no other liv- 
ing man understood either. 

The darkness flowed down over the 
land and hid the farther hills; the sky- 
line crept closer until White Divide 
seemed the boundary of the world, and 
all beyond its tumbled shade was untried 
mystery. Frosty, a shadowy figure 
rising and falling regularly beside me, 
turned his face and spoke again: 

“We ought to make Pochette’s Cross- 
ing by daylight, or a little after—with 
luck,” he said. “We'll have to get 
horses from him to go on with; these 
will be all in when we get that far.” 

“We'll try and sneak through the 
pass,” I answered, putting unpleasant 
thoughts resolutely behind me. “We 
can’t take time to argue the point out 
with old King.” 

“Sneak nothing,’ Frosty retorted 
erimly. “You don’t know King, if 
you’re counting on that.” 

I came near asking how he expected 
to get through, then; when I remem- 
bered my own spectacular flight, on 
a certain occasion, I felt that Frosty 
was calmly disowning our only hope. 

We rode quietly into the mouth of 
King’s Highway, our horses stepping 
softly in the deep sand of the trail as 





if they, too, realized the exigencies of 
the situation. We crossed the little 
stream that is the first baby beginning 
of Honey Creek—which flows through 
our ranch—with scarce a splash to be- 
tray our passing, and stopped before 
the closed gate. Frosty got down to 
swing it open, and his fingers touched 
a padlock doing business with bulldog 
pertinacity. Clearly, King was minded 
to protect himself from unwelcome eve- 
ning callers. 

“We'll have to take down the wires,” 
Frosty murmured, coming back towhere 
I waited. “Got your gun handy? Yuh 
might need it before long.” Frosty was 
not warlike by nature, and when he 
advised having a gun handy I knew the 
situation to be critical. 

We took down a panel of fence with- 
out interruption or sign of life at the 
house, not more than fifty yards away; 
Frosty whispered that they were prob- 
ably at supper, and that it was our best 
time. I was foolish enough to regret 
going by without chance of a word 
with Beryl, great as was my haste. I 
had not seen her since that day Frosty 
and I had ridden into their picnic— 
though I made efforts enough, the Lord 
knows—and I was not at all happy 
over my many failures. 

Whether it was good luck or bad, I 
saw her rise up from a hammock on the 
porch as we went by—for, as I said be- 
fore, King’s house was much closer to 
the trail than was decent; I could have 
leaned from the saddle and touched her 
with my quirt. 

“Mr. Carleton”—I was fool enough 
to gloat over her instant recognition, in 
the dark like that—‘‘what are you doing 
here—at this hour? Don’t you know 
the risk? And your promise ” She 
spoke in an undertone, as if she were 
afraid of being overheard—which I 
don’t doubt she was. 

Sut if she had been a Delilah she 
couldn’t have betrayed me more com- 
pletely. Frosty motioned imperatively 
for me to go on, but I had pulled up 
at her first word, and there I stood 
waiting for her to finish, that I might 
explain that I had not lightly broken 
my promise ; that I was compelled to cut 
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off that extra sixty miles which would 
have made me, perhaps, too late. But 
I didn’t tell her anything; there wasn’t 
time. Frosty, waiting disapprovingly 
a length ahead, looked back and beck- 
oned again insistently. At the same 
instant a door behind the girl opened 
with a jerk, and King himself bulked 
large and angry in the lamplight. Beryl 
shrank backward with a little cry—and 
I knew she had not meant to do me a 
hurt. 

“Come on, you fool!” cried Frosty, 
and struck his horse savagely. I jabbed 
in my spurs, and Shylock leaped his 
length and fled down that familiar trail 
to the “gantlet,” as I had always called 
it mentally after that second passing. 
But King, behind us, fired three shots 
quickly, one after another; and as the 
bullets sang past, I knew them for a 
signal. 

A dozen men, as it seemed to me, 
swarmed out from divers places to dis- 
pute our passing, and shots were being 
fired in the dark, their starting point 
betrayed by vicious little spurts of 
flame. Shylock winced cruelly, as we 
whipped around the first shed, and I 
called out sharply to Frosty, still a 
length ahead. He turned just as my 
horse went down to his knees. 

I jerked my feet from the stirrups 
and landed free and upright, which 
was a blessing. And it was then that 
I swung morally far back to the prim- 
itive, and wanted to kill, and kill, with 
never a thought for parley or retreat. 
Frosty, like the stanch old pal he was, 
pulled up and came back to me, though 
the bullets were flying fast and thick 
—and not wide enough for derision on 
our part. 

“Jump up behind,” 
shooting as he spoke. 
of this damned trap.” 

I had my doubts, and fired away with- 
out paying him much attention. I 
wanted, more than anything, to get the 
man who had shot down Shylock. That 
isn’t a pretty confession, but it has the 
virtue of being the truth. So, while 
Frosty fired at the spurts of red and 
cursed me for stopping there, I 
crouched behind my dead horse and 


he commanded, 
“We'll get out 


fought back with evil in my heart and 
a mighty poor aim. 

Then, just as the first excitement 
was hardening into deliberate malevo- 
lence, came a clatter from beyond the 


_house, and a chorus of familiar yells 


and the spiteful snapping of pistols. It 
was our boys—thirty of the biggest- 
hearted, bravest fellows that ever wore 
spurs—and as they came thundering 
down to us, I could make out the bent, 
wiry figure of old Perry Potter in the 
lead, yelling and shooting wickeder 
than any one else in the crowd. 

“Ellis!” he shouted, and I lifted up 
my voice and let him know that, like 
Nebster, “I still lived.” They came on 
with a rush that the King faction could 
not stay, to where I was ambushed be- 
tween the solid walls of two sheds, with 
Shylock’s bulk before me and Frosty 
swearing at my back. 

“Horse hit?” snapped Perry Potter 
breathlessly. “I knowed it. Just like 
yuh. Get onto this’n uh mine—he’s 
the best in the bunch—and light out- 
if yuh still want t’ catch that train.” 

I came back from the primitive with 
arush. I no longer wanted to kill and 
kill. Dad was lying “critically ill” in 
Frisco—and Frisco was a long way off! 
The miles between bulked big and black 
before me, so that I shivered and for- 
got my quarrel with King. I must 
catch that train. 

I went with one leap up into the 
saddle as Perry Potter slid down; 
thought vaguely that I never could ride 
with the stirrups so short, but that 
there was not time to lengthen them; 
took my feet peevishly out of them al- 
together, and dashed down that wind- 
ing way between King’s sheds and cor- 
rals, while the Ragged H boys kept 
King’s men at bay, and the musical 
medley of shots and yells followed us 
far in the darkness of the pass. At the 
last fence, where we perforce drew rein 
to make a free passage for our horses, 
I looked back, like one Mrs. Lot. A 
red glare lit the whole sky behind us, 
with starry sparks shooting up higher 
into the low-hanging crimson smoke- 
clouds. I stared, uncomprehending for 
a moment; then the thought of her 
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stabbed through my brain, and I felt a 
sudden horror. “And Beryl’s back 
among those devils!’ I cried aloud, as 
I pulled my horse around. 

“Beryl’—Frosty laid peculiar stress 
upon the name I had let slip—‘isn’t like- 
ly to be down among the sheds, where 
that fire is. Our boys are collecting 
damages for Shylock, I guess. Hope 
they make a good job of it.” 

I felt silly enough just then to quar- 
rel with my grandmother; I hate giv- 
ing a man cause for thinking me a love- 
sick lobster, as I’d no doubt Frosty 
thought me. I led my horse over the 
wires he had let down, and we went on 
without stopping to put them back on 
the posts. It was some time before I 
spoke again, and when I did the sub- 
ject was quite different; I was mourn- 
ing because I hadn’t the Yellow Peril 
to eat up the miles with. 

“What good would that do yuh?” 
Frosty asked, with a composure I could 
only call unfeeling. “Yuh couldn't get 
a train, anyway, before the one yuh will 
get; motors are all right, in their place 
—but a horse isn’t to be despised, either. 
I'd rather be stranded with a tired 
horse than a broken-down motor.” 

I did not agree with him, partly be- 
cause I was not at all pleased with my 
present mount, and partly because I 
was not in amiable mood; so we gal- 
loped along in sulky silence, while a 
washed-out moon sidled over our heads 
and dodged behind cloud-banks quite 
as if she were ashamed to be seen. The 
coyotes got to yapping, out somewhere 
in the dark, and as we came among the 
breaks that border the Missouri, a gray 
wolf howled close at hand. 

Perry Potter’s horse, that had shown 
unmistakable symptoms of disgust at 
the endless gallop he had been called 
upon to maintain, shied sharply away 
from the sound, stumbled from leg- 
weariness, and fell heavily; for the 
second time that night I had need to 
show my dexterity; but in this case, 
with Perry Potter’s stirrups swinging 
somewhere in the vicinity of my knees, 
the danger of getting caught was not 
so great. I stood there in the dark lone- 
liness of the silent hills and the howling 


wolf, and looked down at the brute with 
little pity and a good deal of resent- 
ment. I applied my toe tentatively to 
his ribs, and he just grunted. Frosty 
got down and led Spikes closer, and to- 
gether we surveyed the heavily breath- 
ing, gray bulk in the sand at our feet. 

“Tf he was the Yellow Peril, instead 
of one of your much-vaunted steeds,” I 
remarked tartly, “I could go at him 
with a wrench and have him in working 
order again in five minutes; as it 
is I felt that the sentence was 
stronger uncompleted. 

“As it is,’ finished Frosty calmly, 
“you'll just step up on Spikes and go on 
to Pochette’s. It’s only about ten miles 
now; Spikes is good for it, if you ease 
him on the hills now and then. He 
isn't the Yellow Peril, maybe, but he’s 
a good little horse, and he'll sure take 
yuh through the best he knows.” 

I don’t know why, but a lump came 
up in my throat at the tone of him. I 
put out my hand and laid it on Spikes’ 
wet, sweat-roughened neck. “Yes, he’s 
a good little horse, and I beg his par- 
don for what I said,” I owned, still with 
the ache just back of my palate. “But 
he can’t carry us both, Frosty; [ll just 
have to tinker up this old skate, and 
make him go on.” 

“Yuh: cant do it; reached his 
limit. Yuh can’t expect a common 
cayuse like him to do more than eighty 
miles in one shift—at the gait we’ve 
been traveling. I’m surprised he’s held 
out so long. Yuh take Spikes and go 
on; I'll walk in. Yuh know the way 
from here, and I can’t help yuh out any 
more than to let yuh have Spikes. Go 
on—it’s breaking day, and yuh haven't 
got any too much time to waste.” 

I looked at him, at Spikes standing 
wearily on three legs but with his ears 
perked gamily ahead, and down at the 
gray, worn-out horse of Perry Pot- 
ter’s. They had done what they could, 
and not one seemed to regret the serv- 
ice. I felt, at that moment, mighty 
small and unworthy and tempted to 
reject the offer of the last ounce of en- 
durance from either—for which I was 
not as deserving as I should have liked 
to be. 





he’s 
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“You worked all day, and you've rid- 
den all night, and gone without a 
mouthful of supper, for me,” I pro- 
tested hotly, “and now you want to 
walk ten beastly miles of sand and hills. 
I won’t——” 

“Your dad cared enough to send for 
you—-—” he began, but I would not let 
him finish. 

“You're right, Frosty,” and I wrung 
his hand. “You’re the real thing, and 
I'd do as much for you, old pal. I'll 
make that Frenchman rub Spikes down 
for an hour, or I'll kill him when I get 
back.” 

“You won't come back,” said Frosty 
bruskly. “See that streak uh yellow 
over there? Get a move on if yuh 
don’t want to miss that train—but ease 
Spikes up the hills.” 

I nodded, pulled my hat down low 
over my eyes, and rode away; when I 
did get courage to glance back, Frosty 
still stood where I had left him, looking 
down at the gray horse. 

An hour after sunrise I slipped off 
Spikes and watched them lead him away 
to the stable; he staggered like a man 
when he has drunk too long and deeply. 
I swallowed a cup of coffee, mounted a 
little buckskin, and went on, with 
Pochette’s assurance: “Don’t be afraid 
to put heem through,” ringing in my 
ears. I was not afraid to put him 
through. That last forty-eight miles I 
rode mercilessly—for the demon of 
hurry was again urging me on. At ten 
o’clock I rolled stiffly off the buckskin 
at the Osage station, walked more stiffly 
into the office, and asked for a message. 
The operator landed me two, and 
looked at me with much curiosity—but 
I suppose I was a sight. The first was 
to tell me that a special would be ready 
at ten-thirty, and that the road would 
be cleared for it. I had not thought 
about a special—Osage being so far 
from Frisco; but Crawford was a won- 
der, and he had a long arm. My re- 
spect for Crawford increased amazing- 
ly as I read that message, and I began 
at once to bully the agent because the 
special was not ready at that minute 
to start. The second message was a 
laconic statement that dad was still 





alive; I folded it hurriedly and put it 
out of sight, for somehow it seemed to 
say a good many nasty things between 
the words. 

I wired Crawford that I was ready 
to start and waiting for the special, and 
then I fumed and continued my bully- 
ing of the man in the office; he was not 
to blame for anything, of course, but it 
was a tremendous relief to take it out 
of somebody just then. 

The special came, on time to a second, 
and I swung on and told the conduc- 
tor to put her through for all she was 
worth—but he had already got his in- 
structions as to speed, I fancy; we 
ripped down the track a mile a minute 
—and it wasn’t long till we bettered 
that more than I’d have believed possi- 
ble. The superintendent’s car had been 
given over to me, I learned from the 
porter, and would carry me to Ogden, 
where dad’s own car, the Shasta, would 
ineet me. There, too, I saw the hand of 
Crawford; it was not like dad or him to 
borrow anything unless the necessity 
was absolute. 

I hope I may never be compelled to 
take another such journey. Not that I 
was nervous at the killing pace we went 
—and it was certainly hair-raising, in 
places ; but every curve that we whipped 
around on two wheels—approximately 
—-told me that dad was in desperate 
case, indeed, and that Crawford was 
oiling every joint with gold to get me 
there in time. At every division the 
crack engine of the shops was coupled 
on in seconds, rather than minutes, 
bellowed its challenge to all previous 
records, and scuttled away to the west; 
a new conductor swung up the steps 
and answered patiently the questions I 
hurled at him, and courteously passed 
over the invectives when I felt that we 
were crawling at a snail’s pace and 
wanted him to hurry a bit. 

At Ogden I hustled into the Shasta 
and felt a grain of comfort in its fa- 
miliar atmosphere, and a sense of com- 
panionship in the solemn face of 
Cromwell Jones, our porter. I had 
taken many a jaunt in the old car, with 
Crom and Rankin and Tony, the best 
cook that ever fed a hungry man, and 











it seemed like coming home just to 
throw myself into my pet chair again, 
with Crom to fetch me something cold 
and fizzy. 

From him I learned that it was pneu- 
monia, and that if I got there in time 
it would be considered a miracle of 
speed and a triumph of faultless rail- 
road system. If I had been tempted to 
take my ease and to sleep a bit, that 
settled it for me. The Shasta had no 
more power to lull my fears or to min- 
ister to my comfort. I refused to be 
satisfied with less than a couple of hun- 
dred miles an hour, and I was sore at 
the whole outfit because they refused 
to accommodate me. 

Still, we got over the ground at such 
a clip that on the third day, with scréech 
of whistle and clang of bell, we slowed 
at Oakland pier, where a crowd was 
cheering like the end of a race—which 
it was—and kodak fiends were under- 
foot as if I’d been somebody. 

A motor-boat was waiting, and the 
race went on across the bay, where 
Crawford met me with the Yellow Peril 
at the Ferry depot. I was told that I 
was in time, and when I got my hand 
on the wheel, and turned the Peril 
loose, it seemed, for the first time since 
leaving home, that fate was standing 
back and letting me run things. 

Policemen waved their arms and 
said things at the way we went up 
Market Street, but I only turned it on 
a bit more and tried not to run over any 
humans; a dog got it, though, just as 
we whipped into Sacramento Street. I 
remember wishing that Frosty was with 
me, to be convinced that motors aren’t 
so bad, after all. 

It was good to come tearing up the 
hill with the horn bellowing for a clear 
track, and to slow down just enough to 
make the turn between our bronze mas- 
tiffs, and skid up the drive, stopping at 
just the right instant to avoid going 
clear through the stable and trespass- 
ing upon our neighbor’s flower-beds. 
It was good—-but I don’t believe Craw- 
ford appreciated the fact; imperturba- 
ble as he was, I fancied that he looked 
relieved when his feet touched the 
gravel. I was human enough to enjoy 
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scaring Crawford a bit} and even re- 
gretted that I had not shaved closer to 
a collision, 

Then I was up-stairs, in an atmos- 
phere of drugs and trained nurses and 
funeral quiet, and knew for a certainty 
that I was still in time, and that dad 
knew me and was glad to have me 
there. I had never seen dad in bed 
before, and all my life he had been as- 
sociated in my mind with calm self- 
possession and power and _ perfect 
grooming.- To see him lying there like 
that, so white and weak and so utterly 
helpless, gave me a shock that I was 
quite unprepared for. I came mighty 
near acting like a woman with hysterics 
—and, coming as it did right after that 
run in the Peril, I gave Crawford 
something of a shock, too, I think. I 
know he got me by the shoulders and 
hustled me out of the room, and he was 
looking pretty shaky himself; and if his 
eyes weren't watery, then I saw ex- 
ceedingly crooked. 

A doctor came and made me swal- 
low something, and told me that there 
was a chance for dad, after all, though 
they had not thought so at first. Then 
he sent me off to bed, and Rankin ap- 
peared from somewhere, with his 
abominably righteous air, and I just es- 
caped making another fool scene. But 
Rankin had the sense to take me in 
hand just as he used to when I’d been 
having no end of a time with the boys, 
and so got me to bed. The stuff the 
doctor had given me did the rest. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was a month before dad was quite 
himself again, and I put in that month 
trying to make up for being of so little 
use or comfort to him all my life. By 
the time he was sitting up, peevish at 
the restraint of weakness and doctors’ 
orders, we began to get really ac- 
quainted and.to be able to talk together 
without a burdensome realization that 
we were father and son. Dad wasn’t 
bad company, I discovered, and could 
tell a story or laugh at one in a way 
to make a man love him. It’s queer 
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that I was twenty-five years finding it 
out. 

I could tell him things that happened 
at the Bay State, and he, having put in 
a few years in that country himself, 
when he was young, could appreciate 
them and understand the range view- 
point. When I told him, one evening 
before the library fire, about our going 
to that dance in Kenmore and the boys 
wearing my clothes, he laughed and 
laughed, and startled me by saying that 
he'd like to have been there. About my 
flying trips through King’s Highway, 
he hadn’t much to say, except that King 
was an old fool who would rather fight 
than eat. He did not explain, however, 
the exact nature of the ill feeling be- 
tween them, and whether it was really 
a quarrel over water rights, and though 
I hinted pretty strongly, several times, 
I never could quite gather the nerve 
to ask him straight out. 

Frosty had written me, a week or 
two after I left, that the Ragged H 
boys had actually burned King’s sheds, 
and that Perry Potter had a bullet just 
graze the top of his head, which made 
him so mad he wanted to clean out the 
King faction completely. Another of 
the boys was hit in the arm, but it 
was nothing to make a fuss about. 
King’s men had got off without a 
scratch, so far as they could find out, 
he said—which was another sorrow to 
Perry Potter, who went around saying 
things about poor marksmanship that 
kept the boys undecided whether to feel 
insulted or amused. At the last, he re- 
marked that Beryl King and her Aunt 
lLodema had gone back Fast. 

I knew that, however, from another 


source. Edith Loroman had done as 
she promised—though I’d_ forgotten 


about it—and sent me a picture of 
White Divide, before I left the ranch; 
somehow it had drifted into letter-wri- 
ting—I wrote to thank her for the pic- 
ture, and she wrote back to say “don’t 
mention it”—in effect, if not in so many 
words—and asked a few questions that 
I felt bound to answer, and so on. It 
was a good deal of a nuisance, and my 
conscience was hurting me half the 
time over delayed answers; I never was 





much at letters. But after Beryl King 
went back there and began to join in 
the giddy whirl, I own that I was a 
much better—that is, prompt—corre- 
spondent. Edith couldn’t write a page 
without saying something about every 
one in her set; her letters were like 
these society notes from other towns— 
a little about everybody.. So, having an 
unwholesome hankering to hear all I 
could about Beryl King, I encouraged 
Edith to write longer and oftener by 
setting her the example. It may have 
heen taking a mean advantage of her, 
but she’s the sort of girl who boasts 
about the number of her correspondents, 
so she really didn’t mind. 

The only drawback to my enjoyment 


was the disgusting frequency with 
which the words “Beryl and Terence 


Weaver” appeared; that did rather get 
on my nerves. At one time I was on 
the point of going to New York my- 
self, to spend the winter; but I hated 
to leave dad, especially when he asked 
me to stay until after the holidays. 

It was a bore, though, after dad got 
well and went back to watching his mil- 
lions grow, and gave me back my al- 
lowance and began paying my bills as 
he had done before, and leaving me to 
get back into the old pace if I wanted to. 
At first I wanted to, all right; and then 
I was surprised and a good bit dis- 
gusted. I couldn’t hit the old pace. I 
thought it was because Barney was 
away cruising around in the Japan Sea 
with a party. I came near having the 
Molly Stark put into commission and 
going after him, the town was so stale 
without him; but dad wouldn’t hear to 
that. So I moped around the clubs, 
backed the lightweight champion of the 
hour for a big match, put up a pile of 
money on him, and saw it fade away. 
and take with it my trust in champions. 
After that I chased around the country 
in the Yellow Peril and won three races, 
touring a bit to the different meets. 
Then the thing got stale, and I put the 
tonneau back on the Peril and went 
in for society. 

I think that lasted as long as three 
weeks, before I threw it up and for- 
swore tea and bridge and dances. 
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In March Barney came back—but he 
came back an engaged young man. In 
less than a week Barney began to pall. 
All he wanted to do was sit in the club 
and tell me things about Her, and show 
me Her picture, and feel hurt if I didn’t 
say She was the only thing that ever 
happened. I'd have liked to have him 
see a certain young woman with eye- 
lashes, and—oh, well, I don’t suppose it 
was Barney’s fault that he hadn’t seen 
a real beauty, and so thought his par- 
ticular She was the only one. I began 
to shy at Barney and his sentimental, 
swashy monologues; he was a different 
Barney, and he was not my Barney. 

The next symptom was manifested 
in an unreasoning dislike of Rankin. 
Every morning, when he appeared like 
the ghost of a Puritan ancestor at my 
bedside, I swore I’d send him off be- 
fore night; but I never did, because I 
hated to discharge a man just because 
he looked virtuous and was always anx- 
ious to serve one. Rankin was irre- 
proachable in his demeanor, and that 
was what I hated about him. Montana 
had spoiled me for wanting to be 
dressed like a baby, and I would much 
rather get my own hat and stick. ‘I 
never had a chance, though, with Ran- 
kin. He was as ubiquitous as he was 
moral, and he got on my nerves after 
the first two or three months. I’m 
afraid he learned habits of idleness that 
he’ll never outgrow, that last month or 
two; for every morning I sent him be- 
low—I won’t say just what destination 
I named, but I have reason to believe he 
never got farther than the servants’ hall 
—with strict orders not to show his face 
again that day unless I rang—which I 
was mighty careful not to do. 

Frosty’s letters, about that time, were 
worth a second and even a third read- 
ing, and I wrote to him as often as I 
did to Edith Loroman. 

It was in the middle of May that my 
general dissatisfaction with things pres- 
ent took a virulent form. A letter had 


just come from Frosty, and though it 
was short, it gave me a hunger for the 
old days that nothing but a long gallop 
over the prairie land could satisfy. The 
round-up was just starting, he said, and 


—well, I took the letter to dad’s own 
den and interrupted him when he was 
going over his morning batch of let- 
ters—after Crawford had winnowed 
them down to about a third of their 
original number. I’d never before had 
the hardihood to do that. Dad looked 
up at me over his glasses and asked me 
what had happened. 

“The round-up starts next week,” I 
blurted, “and I'll have to start at once 
or I can’t catch it.” 

Dad matched his finger-tips together 
in the old way. “Is it so vitally impor- 
tant that it should be caught?” he 
wanted to know, in his tantalizingly 
calm tone. 

“T think so,” I replied. “I can’t stand 
this do-nothing existence any longer. 
When you set about curing me of it last 
spring, you used a strong medicine, and 
it did the business pretty thoroughly. 
I think I shall start to-morrow eve- 
ning.” 

Whatever dad thought about my go- 
ing he kept religiously to himself. ‘‘Bet- 
ter give me a list of your debts, then,” 
he said laconically, and when I told him 
I hadn’t any he looked incredulous. 
“Well, your allowance will go on as 
usual,” he informed me. “And I wish 
you’d take Rankin with you and turn 
him loose out there; he might do to 
herd sheep. I made a footman out of 
him while you were away—hadn’t the 
conscience to turn him off, after keep- 
ing him in the family for a decade and 
more. But I’m sick of that hark-from- 
the-tombs face of his; if you don’t fire 
him, I shall. In regard to this Clark, 
Marsden & Clark letter; I think, Craw- 
ford, it would be well——” 

I started the next evening for Mon- 
tana—and I did not go in dad’s private 
car, either. I went much as I had gone 
the first time, humbly and unheralded, 
save for a telegram for some one to 
meet me at Osage. Rankin did not go 
with me, although I offered to take him 
and get him a job herding sheep, as dad 
suggested. The memory of Rankin’s 
pained countenance lingers with me yet, 
and cheers me in many a dark hour 
when there’s nothing else to laugh 
over. 











CHAPTER X. 


On a day in June I rode dispiritedly 
over to a little butte. I didn’t expect 
to see her; I went because I had gotten 
into the habit of going. I had left the 
round-up for no other reason than that 
they were never within easy riding dis- 
tance of White Divide, when the fit 
came on me to go mooning around there 
~-which was pretty often, I admit. 

I knew she was back. Edith Loro- 
man had written me that they were all 
coming, and that they would have two 
motors this summer, instead of the one, 
and that they would stay a month, She 
and her mother and Beryl and Aunt 
I.oodema, Terence Weaver and two 
other fellows, and a Gertrude Van— 
something—I forget just what. She 
hoped that I would make my peace with 
“Uncle Homer,” and that they would 
see something of me; because Gertie 
was engaged, and Beryl might as well 
be, and———_I tore up the letter when 
I got that far, so I don’t know what 
else she said. 

When I came close to the butte I saw 
a flutter of skirts on the pinnacle, and 
went up breathlessly, calling myself a 
different kind of fool for every step I 
took, and assuring myself solemnly that 
it was only Edith, and that there was 
no need to get excited over it. But all 
the time I knew it was not Edith. 

She was sitting on the same rock, 
dressed in the same adorable riding-out- 
fit, and the same blue roan was dozing 
with dragging bridle-reins a couple of 
rods down the other side of the peak. 
She was sketching industriously, and 
never heard me coming until I stood at 
her elbow. It might have been the first 
time over again, except that my attitude 
had changed a lot. 

“How is it coming out this time?” I 
asked, looking down over her shoulder 
—not at the sketch, but at the pink 
curve of her cheek, which was growing 
pinker, 

She did not look up; she went on 
making a lot of marks that had no busi- 
ness there, and that looked a bit more 
wobbly than she could possibly have 
intended them to be. I caught just the 
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least hint of a smile twitching the cor- 
ner of her mouth—I wanted awfully to 
kiss it. 

“T believe I have at last got King’s 
Highway in the proper perspective— 
and the proper proportion,” she said, 
stumbling a tiny bit over the allitera- 
tion. (1 wanted, more than ever, to 
kiss—but that sounds too like Barney’s 
babbling. ) 

“No, it’s too far off,” I criticized, 
“and too narrow. Ifa fellow ever rode 
in there, he would have to go straight 
on through; there wouldn’t be room to 
turn back.” 

“Ergo, a fellow shouldn’t ride in,” 
she retorted, wickedly demure. 
“Though it seems to me that a fellow 
rather enjoys going straight through, 
regardless of anything—promises, for 
instance.” 

There was the gauntlet I had been 
waiting for. 

“Sometimes a fellow has to do 
things,” I explained, “whether he en- 
joys it or not; sometimes it’s a matter 
of—life and death, almost. A fellow’s 
father——” 

“Oh, Edith told me.’ Her tone was 
queer, and did not encourage further 
explanations or apologies. 

I sat down in the grass, half facing 
her, to better my chance of a look into 
her eyes. I was consumed by a curi- 
osity to know if they still had the power 
to send crimply waves all over me. For 
the rest, she was even prettier than | 
remembered her to be, and I could 
fairly see my composure slide away 
from me. I looleed at her, and she 
looked speculatively at a certain sharp 
ridge of the Divide, as if that sketch 
was the only thing that could possibly 
interest her. 

“Why do you spend every summer 
out here in this wilderness?” I asked, 
feeling that nothing but speech could 
save me from going hopelessly silly. 

She turned her eyes to me, and—their 
power had not perceptibly weakened ; 
I felt much as if I had taken hold of a 
battery. 

“Because I like it here; don’t you?” 

I wanted to say something smart 
there, but could not think of a blessed 
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thing that would come within a mile of 
being either witty or epigrammatic. 
When it came to serious love-making, 
I knew I was going to be a blunderer. 
I finally said that I should like it better 
if her father would be less belligerent 
and more neighborly. 

“You told me last summer that you 
enjoyed keeping up the feud,” she re- 
minded, smiling whimsically. 

“But that was last summer,” I pro- 
tested unhappily. “And, anyway, you 
knew all along that I didn't mean a 
word of it.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Yes, ‘indeed’! I repeated, feeling 
the spirit of rebellion at convention and 
at circumstances in general growing 
stronger inside me. Why couldn't I 
put her on my horse and carry her off 
and keep her always? That was what 
I wanted to do. 

“Do you ever mean what you say, I 
wonder?” she mused, biting her pencil- 
point like a schoolgirl when she can’t 
remember how many times three goes 
into twenty-seven. 

“Sometimes.” I set my teeth, closed 
my eyes—mentally—and plunged, not 
knowing whether I should come to the 
surface again or knock my head on a 
rock and stay down. “For instance, 
when I say that some day I shall carry 
you off and find a preacher to marry us, 
and that we shall live happily ever 
after, | mean every word of it.” 

The point of her pencil came off with 
a little snap; I heard it plainly, but I 
was afraid to look up just then. I kept 
my eyes on the mouth of the pass, all 
golden green in the sunshine, and my 
teeth so tight together that they hurt. 

“Do you? How very odd!” Her 
voice was queer again—as if it had been 
squeezed dry of every sort of emotion. 
“And—FEdith ?” 

I looked around then, honestly sur- 


prised. “Edith?” I stared at her 
stupidly. “What has Editlt got to do 
with it?” 

“Possibly nothing’—in the same 
squeezed tone. “Men are so—er—irre- 
sponsible about—such things. Still, 


when a man writes to a girl every week 


for nearly a year, one can’t blame the 
girl if she——” 

“Oh, look here!” I was getting too 
desperate to be afraid of what I said. 
“Edith doesn’t care a hang about me; 
she just likes to write letters. If any- 
body had anything to say, it would be 
your Mr. Terence Weaver.” 

“My Mr. Terence Weaver? You are 
very—funny, Mr. Carleton.” 

“Well,” I rapped out between my 
teeth, “I don’t feel funny, I can tell 
you. 

“No? 
way.” 

I knew she was getting the best of 
it; I set deliberately about keeping her 
from thinking so. 

“That depends on the view-point. 
Would you think it funny if I carried 
you off—really, you know—and—and 
married you?” 

She regarded her broken pencil rue- 
fully—or pretended to. 

“T— might. It would be rather droll, 
you know. Would you wear a mask— 
a black velvet mask—and would you 
say, “Gadzooks, madame, I command 
you not-to scream!’ Would you?” 

I caught her hand and held it in spite 
of her. 

“No,” I told her grimly. “If I saw 
that you were going to do anything so 
foolish, I should—just—kiss you till 
you were good.” 

She tried to look amused; she tried 
to look insulted; she tried to freeze me 
into submission. She ended by looking 
a good bit confused, and by blushing 
furiously. But I kept her hand. 

“Let’s play something else,” she said, 
after a minute. “I never did admire 
highwaymen, and I must go home.” 

“No, you mustn’t,” I contradicted. 

But, she stood up and looked at me 
with those wonderful, heavy-lashed 
eyes, and I let go her hand; I couldn't 
be brute enough to deny their pleading. 

“All right,” I sighed; “I'll let you go 
this time. But I warn you, little girl, if 
—no, when I find you out by yourself 
again, that kidnaping is going to come 
off. The Lord intended you to be Mrs. 
Ellis Carleton—that’s plain as daylight. 


Really? But you act that 
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And I don’t believe in going against 
the decrees of Providence.” 

“You must have a little private Provi- 
dence of your own,” she retorted, with 
something of her old assurance. “I’m 
sure mine never hinted at such a fate 
for me. If your father is at all like you, 
I can understand the feud between the 
Kings and the Carletons; you are quite 
too fond of your own way—almost as 
fond as I am of mine.” 

“My way shall be thy way,” I prom- 
ised rashly, just because it sounded like 
smart repartee. 

“Thank you; then there will be no 
black velvet masks and melodramatic 
abductions in the shadow of White Di- 
vide,’ she laughed triumphantly, and 
walked, with her head in the air, to 
where her horse waited. 

[ followed—rather, I kept pace with 
her. “All the same, I dare you to ride 
out alone from King’s Highway again,” 
[ defied stubbornly. “For if you 
dogs” 

“Good-by, Mr. Carleton; you have 
heen very amusing to-day,”’ she mocked 
from her saddle, where she had got 
without any help from me, though I 
offered it rather eagerly; she swung up 
with all the ease of a cowboy, and with 
inore grace. Then she rode away down 
the steep slope, the roan leaning back 
stiffly ; and I stood and watched her, like 
the fool I was, wondering if it would 
he good policy still to follow, and 
whether I had bettered my chances or 
only made them worse. There was no 
comfort whatever in the reflection that 
it would be mighty hard to make them 
worse; and there was even less comfort 
in the memory of the stupendous bluff 
[ had put up. Carry her off and marry 
her? Lord knows I wanted to, badly 
enough, but—— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Going back to the ranch, I overtook 
Frosty, and he did not seem at all joyful 
over the meeting. I rode up beside him, 
and, to make talk, asked him where’d 
he'd been. There was nothing in that 
to get uppish about, but he actually 
glared at me. 


“I might get inquisitive and fire that 
question back at you,” he growled. 

“You might,” I agreed. “But if you 
did, it’s ten to one I'd tell you to de- 
part for Gehenna—which is hell.” 

“Well, same here,” he retorted lacon- 
ically, and that ended our conversation, 
though we rode knee to knee for eight 
miles, . 

I had supposed Frosty was with the 
round-up, and I was naturally sur- 
prised to see him there; but I deny that 
I was curious. I might have been, only 
that I had other things to think about, 
and the thinking filled all my waking 
hours. I originated some great schemes 
during the next few days for patching 
up a truce between the two families. 
Once I came within an ace of writing 
to dad for particulars—which was bril- 
liant of me, seeing I had lived in the 
sane house with him all winter without 
getting the nerve to put the question. 
Once I saddled up with the fixed de- 
termination of riding boldly—and. melo- 
dramatically—to King’s Highway, fa- 
cing old King, and saying: “Sir, I 
love your daughter, and would fain 
make her my wife; I assure you that 
her happiness will be safe in my keep- 
ing !’’—which, if one may believe story- 
writers, is the one honorable solution 
of such problems as mine. I got as far 
as the little butte, and not a step farther. 
I would have gone there anyway; I al- 
ways did go over there at least once a 
day, and sit on that flat rock and gaze 
wistfully at the mouth of the pass. I 
had the rock all to myself. 

After a week or so of that, Frosty dis- 
appeared quite unaccountably in the 
night, after drawing six months’ wages. 
As cowboys sometimes develop strange 
tendencies after working steadily for a 
few months, Perry Potter suggested, at 
breakfast, that I ride over to Kenmore 
and see if Frosty was there, and try my 
powers of persuasion on him—unless he 
was already broke, when, according to 
Perry, he would come back without any 
persuading. Perry Potter added dryly 
that it wouldn’t be out of my way, and 
would only be a bit longer ride. I 
looked at him suspiciously, and won- 
dered how he found out everything. 
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Frosty was not in Kenmore. After 
some inquiry, I learned that he had 
passed the night there, in the little hotel. 
Also that he had, not more than two 
hours before, hired a rig and driven on 
to Osage. Further questioning re- 
vealed that he had taken a lady with 
him; but, knowing Frosty as I did, I 
couldn’t quite swallow that. The only 
thing I couldn’t doubt was that Frosty 
was not in Kenmore. I ate a crude 
meal dejectedly and started home again. 

Out where the Kenmore trail inter- 
sects that one which leads from King’s 
Highway to Laurel, I passed over a lit- 
tle hill and came suddenly upon a big, 
dark-green touring-car, and in it Beryl 
King sat looking perplexedly down at 
her toes. Never mind what stunts my 
blood did, or my heart; I’m no good 
at describing that sort of thing, and 
would only make silly reading of it. I 
rode up to her, mentally shaking hands 
with myself over my good luck. 

“What’s wrong with the thing?’ I 
asked her placidly. 

She looked up at me with a little 
start—she never did seem to feel my 
presence until | spoke—and frowned 
prettily. “I don’t know.” Her voice 
sounded properly anxious. “It keeps 
making the strangest buzz when I start 
it—and it’s Mr. Weaver’s car, and I 
didn’t ask him when I—borrowed it. 
]—]———” 

“It’s simply obeying orders,” | 
bluffed from my saddle. ‘It comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of my Private 
Providence, you know. I ordered that 
you should be here, and in distress, and 
grateful for my helping hand.” 

“Well, then, let’s have the helping 
hand and be done. I should be at home 
by now. They will wonder—— I just 
went for a—a little spin, and when I 
turned to go back it started that funny 
noise. I—lI’m afraid of it.” 

She seemed to be in a strangely ex- 
planatory mood; I half suspected that 
she knew what was in my mind—as if 
it were in her mind, too; and she wanted 
to make me forget it. I had no notion 
of forgetting it, however, or of letting 
her. 

“T’m willing to do what I can,” I 





said, as coolly as if I felt that way. “I 
only hope you are as willing to do your 
part, and pay the penalty ; 

“Penalty?” She opened her eyes at 
me innocently—a bit too innocently, I 
may say. 

“The penalty of letting me find you 
outside of King’s Highway,” I ex- 
plained distinctly. 

“Oh-h! You mean the black velvet 
mask? I’m afraid I had forgotten 
about that little—joke.” Id be willing 
to bet a good deal that she hadn't, 
though; her tone was not what I could 
truthfully call convincing. 

“T see I must demonstrate to you that 
I’m not altogether a joke,” I said grim- 
ly, and got off my horse. 

I don’t know what she imagined I 
was going to do; she sat very still—the 
kind of stillness a rabbit adopts when he 
hopes to escape notice. But I only got 
a wrench out of the tool-box and 
yanked open the hood to see what ailed 
the motor. I knew something of that 
make of car—in fact, I had owned one 
before I got the Yellow Peril—and | 
had a suspicion that there wasn’t much 
wrong; a loosened nut sometimes 
sounds much more serious than it really 
is—like some people. 

When I was through I stood up, and 
found that she was regarding me with 
amusement and with all her customary 
assurance, which seemed to say that she 
knew herself mistress of the situation. 
I didn’t approve of that attitude. 

“At all events,” she said, as if it were 
merely an afterthought, “you are rather 
a good joke; thank you so much!” 

I closed the hood rather violently and 
put away the wrench. After that I 
faced her grimly. “I see it’s of no use 
to assure you that I’m very much in 
earnest,” I said. “I shall have to carry 
you off—Beryl; I shall carry you off 
if you look at me that way again.” 

She did look that way—only more 
so. I gritted my teeth. 

“Have you got the mask?’ she 
taunted, leaning just the least bit to- 
ward me. Her eyes—I say it deliber- 
ately—were a direct challenge. For a 





second I was fairly giddy with a crazy 
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idea that seemed to come to me from 
under her thick brown lashes. 

Without answering, I turned away 
to where my horse stood eying the car 
with extreme disfavor, though he was 
too well trained to make a move. I 
picked up the reins and glanced bdck 
over my shoulder. She was sitting very 
straight, with her hands on the steering- 
wheel and her eyes looking straight be- 
fore her. It occurred to me that she 
appeared just ready for the photog- 
rapher. 

I tied the reins with a quick twist 
over the saddle-horn and gave the horse 
a slap on the rump; I knew he would 
go straight home. Then I went back 
and stepped into the car, just as she 
started it. She looked at me with a side- 
long, measuring glance, and gave a lit- 
tle gasp. The car slid slowly along the 
trail, as if it was waiting to see what 
we were going to do. 

“T shall drive,” I announced quietly, 
taking her hands gently from the 
wheel. She edged over to make room 
for me in the driver’s seat, as if she 
didn’t quite realize what she was doing. 
[ believe I did rather take her by sur- 
prise. 

“You will drive—where ?” 
searched my face mercilessly. 

“To find that preacher,’ I answered 
boldly, sending the speed up a notch. 

“You—you never would—dare!’’ she 
cried breathlessly, still looking at me 
anxiously. 

[ laughed. It wa’ queer, but at that 
moment I thought vividly of the time 
Rarney MacTague dared me to drive 
the Yellow Peril up the beach to Sutro 
Baths. It seemed to me that the situa- 
tion was similar, in a way. Well, I was 
willing to stand the fine. 

I sent the car forward at a pace that 
almost matched the mood I was in, and 
that brought White Divide sprinting up 
to meet us. I was making straight for 
King’s Highway as the best chance of 
carrying out my foolhardy design. I 
doubt if any bold, bad knight of old 
ever had the effrontery to carry his love 
straight past her own door in broad 
daylight; in this case, though, it was 
really the safest thing I could do. I 


Her eyes 


wanted to get to Osage, and the only 
practicable route—for an automobile— 
lay through the pass. To be sure, there 
was a preacher at Kenmore; but with 
the chance of old King being there 
and interrupting the ceremony—sup- 
posing I brought matters that far—with 
a shot or two, did not in the least ap- 
peal to me, 

“T hope your father isn’t at home,” I 
remarked, when we were slipping into 
the pass. 

“He is, though—and so is Mr. 
Weaver. I think it is not a velvet mask 
that you will need, but a mantle of in- 
visibility.” I couldn’t make much of 
her tone; it sounded as if she rather: 
relished the adventure, and looked upon 
it still as a joke. 

“T haven’t such a mantle. with me; 
but the way I can fade down the pass 
will, I think, be a fair imitation,” I re- 
torted; and she made no reply. 

She might have jumped out and run 
away while I was down opening the 
gate, but she didn’t. She sat quite still, 
as if we were only out on a common- 
place little jaunt. When I got in I 
turned to her, remembering something. 

“*Gadzooks, madame, I command 
you not to scream!’ ”’ I quoted sternly. 

She laughed deliciously, and at the 
sound I felt ready to face a dozen fa- 
thers; it seemed to tell me that, so far 
as she was concerned, the battle was 
half won. Still, I knew the danger of 
being too sure. 

As we came chug-chugging up to 
the house, several faces appeared in 
the door, as if to welcome and also to 
scold the runaway. I distinguished 
old King and Aunt Lodema and 
Weaver. They were half smiling at the 
escapade—Beryl’s escapade, that is— 
and I don’t think they realized, at first, 
just who I was, or that I was in any 
sense a menace to their peace of mind. 

When we came opposite and showed 
no disposition to stop, or even to slow 
up, I saw the smiles freeze into amaze- 
ment ; after that I hadn’t time to look. 

Old King yelled something, but by 
that time we were skidding around the 
first shed, where Shylock had been shot 
down on my last trip through there. It 
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was a new shed, I observed mechanical- 
ly, as were all the others. I heard much 
shouting as we disappeared. By that 
time we were almost through the 
gantlet; I made the last turn on two 
wheels, and scudded away up the open 
trail of the pass. <A faint toot-toot 
warned from behind. 

“They've got out the other car,” said 
Beryl tremulously; and added: “It’s a 
much bigger one than this.” 

I let her out all I dared for the road 
we were traveling—and then we were 
at that blessed gate. There was no 
trouble deciding what I would better 
do; there was just one thing, and I| did 
it. 

I caught Beryl by an arm and pulled 
her down to the floor of the car, not 
taking my*eyes from the trail, or speak- 
ing. Then I drove the car forward like 
a cannon-ball. We hit that gate like 
a locomotive, and scarcely felt the jar 
of it; I knew the make of that motor. 
The air was filled with flying splinters 
and bits of lamps, but we went right on 
as if nothing had happened, as fast as 
the windings of the pass would allow. 
I knew that beyond the trail ran straight 
and nearly level for many a mile, and 
that we could make good time if we 
were left alone. 

Beryl kept glancing back, but for me, 
I was busy watching the trail and 
jockeying around the sharp turns, 
easing her up a bit here and letting her 
out a bit there. It was ticklish going 
at that pace, and there were places 
where I took a longer chance than I’d 
any right to take. 

That Weaver fellow must have had 
a bigger bump of caution than I, for, 
though I could hear them coming, they 
didn’t seem to be gaining, and from the 
sound I judged that they lost ground 
in some places. 

Presently Beryl spoke again: “Don’t 
you think, Mr. Carleton, this joke has 
—gone far enough?” 

I risked both our lives to turn and 
look at her. I was feeling pretty devil- 
ish, I remember. 

“This joke,” I said, “is going to 
Osage. I want to marry you, and, the 
Lord willing, I’m going to. Still, if 


you really insist, I shall stop, of course, 
and restore you to your father; but you 
must do it at once, please, or I shall go 
on.” 

She did not 
didn’t stop, either. 

Once outside the pass, I quit jockey- 
ing and let her out all there was in her. 
She wasn’t a bad sort, but I would have 
given a good deal, just then, if she had 
been the Yellow Peril instead. I could 
hear that other coming on, and knew 
they were gaining. 

“T think they'll catch us,” Beryl ob- 
served maliciously. ‘Their car is a 
sixty horse-power Mercedes. This——” 

“Ts about a forty,” I cut in tartly, not 
liking the tone of her, “and just plain 
American; but my money’s all on 
Uncle Sam.” 

She said no more for a time; she just 
hung onto her hat, as I could see from 
the tail of my eye, and kept looking 
back at those others. 

The purr of their motor grew louder, 
and I turned my head enough to see 
them slithering along close—abomina- 
bly close. I glimpsed old King in the 
tonneau, and Weaver was humped over 
the wheel in an unpleasantly business- 
like fashion. 

I humped over my own wheel and 
coaxed her up a bit. I hadn’t raced the 
Yellow Peril and gone _hallooing 
around over all sorts of rough country 
without learning to get every ounce of 
power out of a car. For five minutes 
I felt hopeful. Then I could tell by the 
sound that Weaver was crowding up. 

“They're coming up!” Beryl’s voice 
had a new ring in it, and I caught my 
breath. 

“Can you take the wheel and hold her 
straight?” I asked, without looking at 
her. “I’ve a notion that our friend 
Weaver has nerves. I’m going to try 
him—-but whatever happens, don’t get 
nervous and spill us. I won't hurt 
them.” 

Her hands came over and touched 
mine on the wheel. “I can drive her 
straight,” she said simply. I wriggled 


insist. Naturally, I 


out of the way, and stood up, glancing 
down to make sure she was all right. 
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A bullet clipped close. Beryl set her 
teeth into her lips, but grittily refrained 
from turning to look. I breathed freer. 

“Now don’t get scared,” I warned, 
balancing myself as well as I could 
in the swaying car, and sent a shot back 
at them. 

Weaver did as I hoped he would do; 
he ducked and dodged, and the car slid 
out-of the trail and went wavering 
spitefully across the prairie. Old King 
raised his rifle and sent another bullet 
niy way—I made a fine mark standing 
up there—and he was a good shot. I 
was mighty glad that he was getting 
jolted enough to spoil his aim. 

Weaver came to himself by then and 
erabbed frantically for brake and throt- 
tle and steering-wheel—but he was rat- 
tled; he must have given the wheel a 
twist the wrong way. For their car 
hit a jutting rock and went up in the 
air like a pitching bronco, and old King 
sailed, in a beautiful curve, out of the 
tonneau. I watched, not breathing till 
I saw Weaver scramble into view, and 
knew there would be no funeral as an 
aftermath. Beryl’s dad got slowly to 
his feet and groped around for his rifle, 
it looked like, and shook his fist at us. 
| fancy his language was anything but 
mild, though by that time we were too 
far away to hear anything but the faint 
churning of their motor. 

They were harmless for the present. 
Their car tilted ungracefully on its side, 
and though I hadn’t any quarrel with 
Weaver, I hoped his Mercedes was 
done for. I put away my gun, sat 
down, and looked triumphantly at 
Beryl. 

She was very white around the 
mouth, I remember, but her eyes were 
fixed unswervingly upon the brown 
stretch of trail winding lazily across the 
ereen of the grass-land, and she was 
driving that big car like an old racer. 
| felt a lump in my throat at the sight 
of her, so plucky where most women 
would be fainting away or crying, or 
something, and it seemed that all I had 
ever felt for her before dwindled to 
nothing beside the worship—the abso- 
lute idolatry—that took hold of me 
then. 


“Well?” Her voice was clear and 
anxious and impatient. 

“All right.” I took the wheel from 
her, got into her place, and brought the 


car down to a six-mile gait. “It’s all 
right,” I repeated. “They’re out of the 
race—for awhile, at least—and not 


hurt; just plain, old-fashioned mad. 
Don't look that way, sweetheart! 
You're glad, aren’t you? And—you 
will marry me, dear?” 

She leaned back, panting a little from 
the strain of the last few minutes, while 
I watched her furtively and fearfully. 

Then her mouth grew tender—I had 
never seen her look just that way be- 
fore. “You—silly! Would I have 
come so far, and—and helped rs 

I stopped that green car in its own 
length, and gathered her into my arms, 
and—oh, well, I’m not going to rhap- 
sodize; Barney MacTague sickened me 
of that. 





CHAPTER XII. 


About four o'clock we_ reached 
Pochette’s, just behind a fagged-out 
team and a light buggy that had in it 
two figures—one of whom, at least, 
looked familiar to me. 

“Frosty, by all that’s holy!” I ex 
claimed, when we came close enought 
to recognize a man. “I clean forgot; 
but I was sent to Kenmore this morn- 
ing to find that very fellow.” 

“Don’t you know the other?” Beryl 
laughed teasingly. “I was to their 
wedding this morning, and wished them 
Godspeed—I didn’t suppose I should 
be Godspeeding myself directly. I 
drove Edith over to Kenmore quite 
early——”’ 

“Fedith !” 

“Certainly, Edith. Who else? Didn't 
you know they were old, old sweet- 
hearts who had quarreled and parted, 
quite like a story-book? I drove her 
over, and afterward went off toward 
Laurel, just to kill time and not arrive 
home too soon without her—which 
might have been awkward if father 
took a notion to go after them. And— 
and you came, and——”’ 
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“Carried you off.” I laughed. It 
certainly was queer—about Frosty and 
Edith eloping that way. I shouted re- 
assurances to Frosty, who was cast- 
ing apprehensive glances back at us, and 
then overtook them in a hurry. I kept 
laughing, though; it was a facer. I 
had never once suspected Frosty—or 
Edith, for that matter. Beryl told me 
afterward that she knew all along. 

“Well,” I greeted, when we came up 
with them, “this is luck. You can get 
in with us, Mr. and Mrs. Miller, and 
add the desired touch of propriety to 
our own wedding.” 

They did some staring themselves 
then; and Beryl blushed delightfully. 
She was growing an altogether be- 
witching bit of femininity, and I kept 
thanking my Private Providence that I 
had had the nerve to kidnap her first 
und trust to luck her having me. In 
my opinion that is the wisest thing I 
ever did in my life. 

When we stopped at the log cabin 
that is ironically called a hotel, the girls 
ran up and tangled their atms around 
each other and kissed, and whispered 
things, and then laughed about it, and 
kept on acting like that. But Frosty 
and I just looked at each other and 
grinned; and it’s long odds we under- 
stood each other quite as well as Beryl 
and Edith did, for all their fuss. 

We all sat down to an early, im- 
promptu dinner, and ate fried bacon and 
stewed apricots and_ biscuits—great 
wedding supper, that!—and we all 
talked at once sometimes; and some- 
times there would be whole minutes 
of ecstatic little silences, when the girls 
would look at each other and smile a 
little, with shiny eyes, and lrosty and 
I would look at each other, too, and 
I'rosty’s eyes were shiny. 

After we had eaten we went on, with 
the motor chugging contentedly and 
sliding the miles behind us, the while 
Frosty and Edith murmured confi- 
dences in the tonneau, and didn’t thank 
us to look around or interrupt. Beryl 


and I didn’t say much; I was driving 
as fast as was wise, and didn’t dare 
take my eyes from the trail for more 
Besides, 


than a few seconds at a time. 


it was enough just to know that all this 
was real, and that Beryl would marry 
me just as soon as we found that 
preacher There was no incentive to 
linger or the road. 

It yet lacked an hour and more of 
sunset when we slithered into Osage 
and stopped before a little goods-box 
church, with a smaller sample of the 
same style of architecture chucked close 
against one side. 

We left the girls with the preacher’s 
wife; Frosty wrote down our ages— 
Beryl was twenty-one—and our par- 
ents’ names, and where they were born, 
and if we were black or white, and a 
few other impertinent things, which he, 
having been through it himself, insisted 
was necessary, and then he hustled out 
after the license, while I went over to 
the dry-goods and jewelry store to get 
a ring. I will say that Osage’s display 
of jewelry might be a lot more satis- 
factory. 

| wanted the thing over, and to be 
sure of her. I was afraid the other 
automobile wasn’t hurt beyond repair, 
and I had an uneasy notion that Weaver 
would be able to fix it and come on after 
us; so we made things move, and- 
everything was ready inside half an 
hour. 

We were married. I suppose I ought 
to describe just how it was, but I can’t. 
The whole affair is a bit hazy. I 
dropped the ring; I know that for a cer- 
tainty, because it rolled under an article 
of furniture that looked suspiciously like 
a folding-bed masquerading as a cab- 
inet; and Frosty had to get down on all 
fours and fish it out for us. But we got 
married, which is the main thing, and 
all that counts. 

The preacher gave Beryl an impres- 
sive, lily-and-rosy certificate, which 
caused her much embarrassment be- 
cause it would not go into any pocket 
of hers or mine, but must be carried 
ostentatiously in the hand. I believe 
Edith was a bit jealous of that beflow- 
ered roll; her preacher had been out of 
certificates, and made shift with a plain, 
undecorated sheet of foolscap that 
Frosty said looked exactly like a home- 


made bill of sale. I told Edith she 
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could paint some lilies around the edge, 
and she flounced out with her nose in 
the air. 

We had decided that we must go 
back in the morning and face the music. 
We had no desire to be arrested for 
stealing Weaver’s car, and there was 
not a man in Osage whom we could 
trust to drive it back. Then, the girls 
needed a lot of things from home, and 
hungered for parental forgiveness. 
And though Frosty had intended to take 
the next train East, I persuaded him to 
go back and wait for us. Beryl said 
she was sure her father would be nice 
about it, now there was no good in be- 
ing anything else. I think that long roll 
of stiff paper went a long way toward 
strengthening her confidence; she sim- 
ply could not conceive of any father 
being able to resist its appeal and its 
look of finality. We all got into the 
car again, and went up to the station, 
so that I might send a wire to dad; I 
felt that it was only fair to let him 
know he had a daughter. 

“Good Lord!” I broke out, when we 
were nearly there. “If that isn’t—do 
any of you see anything out on the side- 
track over there?” I pointed an un- 
steady finger toward the purple and 
crimson sunset. 

“A maroon-colored car, with 
green——” began Beryl promptly. 

“That’s it. I was afraid I might be 
seeing things crooked. It’s dad’s car 
the Shasta; and I wonder how the deuce 
she got here.” 

“Probably by the railroad,” said 
Edith flippantly, forgetting her grudge. 

I drove over to the Shasta and 
stopped. I couldn’t for the life of me 
understand her being there. I stared 
up at the windows, and nodded dazedly 
at Crom, grinning down at me. 

The next minute dad himself came 
out on the platform. “So it’s you, El- 
lie?” he greeted calmly. “I thought 
Potter wasn’t to let you know I was 
coming; he’s getting garrulous as he 
grows old. However, since you are 
here, I’m very glad to see you, my boy.” 

“Hello, dad!” I said meekly, and 
helped Beryl out. I wasn’t sure whether 
I was glad or sorry, but since he was 


dark- 


here, as he said, I thought I might as 
well get it over. I swallowed. “Dad, 
let me introduce you to Beryl King- 
Carleton, my wife.” 

Dad stared. But he’s a thorough- 
bred, all right; you can’t feaze him for 
longer than ten seconds, and then only 
in extreme cases. He leaned down over 
the rail and held out his hand to her. 

“I’m very glad to meet you, Mrs. 
Beryl King-Carleton. Come up and 
give your dad-in-law a—er—proper 
welcome.” 

Beryl did. I wondered how long it 
had been since dad had been kissed like 
that. It made me gulp once or twice 
to think of all he had missed. 

Frosty and Edith came up then, and 
Edith shook hands with dad, and I in- 
troduced Frosty. Five minutes, there 
on the platform, went for explanations. 
Then dad led us through the vestibule 
and into the drawing-room. I knew, 
from the look of him, that we would get 
his verdict shortly. 

“Perry Potter wrote me an inkling of 
all tlris,” he observed, settling himself 
comfortably in his pet chair. ‘He said 
this young cub needed looking after, or 
King—your father, Mrs. Carleton— 
would have him by the heels. I thought 
I’d better come and see what particular 
brand of—er—— As for the motor, I 
might make shift to take it back myself, 
seeing Potter hasn't got a rig here to 
meet me. And if you'd like a little spin 
in the Shasta, you four, you're wel- 
come to her for a couple of weeks or 
so. I’m not going back right away. | 
can arrange transportation over any line 
you want, before I start for the ranch. 
Will that do?” 

I guess he thought that it would. He 
got kisses from Beryl and Edith for it, 
anyhow. 

Frosty glanced out of the window and 
inotioned to me. I looked, and we 
both bolted for the door, reaching it 
just as King’s foot was on the lower 
step of the platform. Weaver, looking 
like chief mourner at a funeral, was 
down below in his car. The green 
motor had told them just where to 
find us. King came up another step, 
glaring. 
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“How d'y’ do, King?” greeted dad, 
over my shoulder. He may not have 
had his finger-tips together, but I knew 
by his tone that he was in that mood, 
and that it was a good man who would 
get the better of him. “Out looking 
for strays? Come right up; I’ve got 
two brand-new married couples to con- 
gratulate and wish joy to; I was just 
wishing I had some sane person to help 
me out.” There was the faintest pos- 
sible accent on the “sane.” 

It was the finest thing I had ever 
seen dad do; I knew then why he had 
such a record for getting what he 
wanted. King swallowed hard and 
glared from dad to me, and then at 
Beryl, who had come up and laid my 
arm over her shoulders—where it was 
quite satisfied to stay. There was a 
minute when I didn’t know whether he 
would shoot somebody or have apo- 
plexy. 

“You're late, father,” said Beryl 
sweetly, displaying that dlessed certifi- 
cate rather conspicuously. “If you had 
only hurried a little, you might have 
got here in time for the wedding.” 

King gasped like a trout in the grass. 

“Oh, well, you’re here now, so it’s 
all right,” put in dad easily, as though 
everything was quite commonplace and 
had happened dozens of times to us. 
“Crom and Tony will have dinner ready 
soon. Tony wasn’t told there’d be 


guests for dinner, so we may have to 
fall back on canned stuff; but there's 
a bottle or two that’s good enough to 
drink to their future happiness in, 
Homer.” 

King hesitated while I could count 
ten—if I counted fast enough—and 
came in, following us all back through 
the vestibule. Inside, he looked at me 
and drew his hand down over his mouth 
—TI think to hide a smile. 

“Young man, there’s a lot of fixing to 
be done on that gate,” he observed dry- 
ly. “I don’t reckon I ever will find the 
padlock again.” 

His eyes met the keen, steady look of 
dad, stopped there, wavered, softened to 
friendliness. Their hands went out half 
shyly and met. 

“Kids are sure terrors nowadays,” 
he remarked, and they laughed a little. 
“There’s no guessing what they’re up 
to half the time.” 


King’s Highway is open these days, 
and Beryl and I go through it often in 
the Yellow Peril. Since Dad gave me 
outright the Bay State Ranch and all 
pertaining thereto, we spend most of 
our time there. Frosty is Papa King’s 
foreman; for I hadn’t the heart to oust 
Perry Potter. And Aunt Lodema—— 
On second thoughts, I think I shall 
leave Aunt Lodema out of it. And— 
that’s all. 





THE 


OILING uphill it winds with serpent grace; 


WAY OF 


FAME 


Upon its crest the morning sun shines frec: 
At the road’s end I see Death’s waiting face 


And white lips whispering: 


““Ascend to me.” 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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yyy UT the apartment 

NO is aoe conceded 

\V/) Mrs. Camp, in a de- 

W/A light which, like all 

4, her delight, seemed 

a little plaintive. 

“The very look of the 

back of that Chelsea 

clock reflected in the 
mirror is a morning benediction.” 

“It’s a very good apartment,” agreed 
Joy submissively, “though the bell-push 
and the cabinet and the radiator have 
little hoops of roses, which I count. I 
suppose it is virtually impossible to con- 
struct a house or an apartment with- 
out things which people will count. We 
are so numerical.” 

Mrs. Camp, from her throne of pink 
brocade pillows on the Louis Quinze 
couch, regarded her daughter in some 
fleeting doubt, with a look which her 
eyes were wont to assume in talk with 
her daughter Joy. 

“T don’t know what’ it is, my dear,” 
she said thoughtfully, as if she were 
repeating something over which she had 
puzzled, “but you have a fashion of say- 
ing things as if you did not in the least 
mean them.” 

“Perhaps that,” said Joy lightly, “is 
because I mean so many things that are 
not worth saying.” 

Joy, her young beauty at its best in 

sober little street-gown and a hat no 
less perfect, walked to the window and 
looked down restlessly on the moving 
procession of the avenue. 

“TIsn’t it heaven to be here?” she 
wanted to know. 


Mrs. Camp, her own beauty hardly 
faded, was also at her idle best in things 
pink and white and fluttering, con- 
structed for a lazy morning—and not 
in vain, since the lady herself was the 
essence of days-in-idleness. Her eyes 
followed her daughter, a little compre- 
hending smile in their depths—or 
where in other eyes there would have 
been depths—and she spoke with a sem- 
blance of energy, as if she were fin- 
ishing an argument. 

“Don’t you see, dear,” she said, “how 
you love it? The change, the rest- 
lessness, the surprises—they are a part 
of you. And yet you expect to barter 
them all, and live on two thousand— 
but two thousand!—a year in a town 
where the sun stands still.” 

Joy sent her mother a little glance 
half quizzical, half tender. There were 
so many ways of starting this identical 
subject, and to it led all manner of con- 
versation. 

adore all this, of course,” she said 
gently, “but I love Max. Things that 
you adore—like Europe, and madame’s 
gowns, and seeing new plays while 
they are new—you can get on without. 
But when you love some one, you 
can’t.” 

Mrs. Camp sighed a little. 

“T don’t understand,” she said frank- 
ly, “why, when we have had you so 
carefully surrounded, you should be 
so crude. I dare say the influence of a 
small town is breathed in, even if one 
doesn’t know. If only I were not sure 
that you will understand when it is too 
late! Joy! Think of the look of the 
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main street of Hilton. Have you the 
courage—really, now—the courage?” 

Joy smiled and was silent. The im- 
age which Mrs. Camp had evoked was 
an unfortunate one for her purpose. 
Joy did remember the look of the long 
village street shining in the early sun 
on that last morning as she left Hil- 
ton. The train having been late, she 
and Max had spent a heavenly hour of 
looking at that same street in each oth- 
er’s company, seated outside what Hil- 
ton called the “passenger depot.” And 
though first New York and then Eu- 
rope were to come between them, and 
though the return meant life in Hilton 
itself, she had been gloriously content 
to know that life—her life, about which 
she had wondered and hoped—was to 
be solved by merely being wherever 
Max was. It all seemed very simple; 
and Max, the eager young junior part- 
ner of the only law firm in Hilton, in 
his young strength and ambition and 
hope, with his loyal love for her, had 
become the answer to everything. 

“It’s a very good little street,’ said 
Joy, with conviction. 

Mrs. Camp shook her head, with her 
little one-cornered smile. 

“When I was your age,” she said, 
“T adored the mere uncertainty of every 
day. No one knew whom one might 
meet, at any moment, who would change 
the whole world. But with Europe 
and all our letters before us, you 
haven’t even enough interest in chance 
to be good form! What surprises, Joy 
dear, can Europe hold for an engaged 
girl?” 

Joy shrugged imperceptibly—not a 
shrug to give offense or to appear un- 
filial, but an enchanting little motion 
that stood for argument, supplemented 
by: 

“But, mother, I’ve found them all.” 

“You poor child!” said Mrs. Camp, 
with an appearance of real maternal 
sympathy. “So you think. That is 
because Max is the only man in the 
world who has ever in the least at- 
tracted you. Isn’t he?” 

“Oh, quite the only man!” replied 
Joy promptly. 

“Naturally,” said her mother, “and 


most properly. Your life has been made 
up of boarding-school and Hilton— 
Heaven knows I ought to have fore- 
seen the pernicious possibilities of a 
town of that size. If you had been in 
London—Paris—Vienna—don’'t you see 
that you would certainly have fallen 
in love with some one there?” 

“Three some ones?” Joy demanded, 
in pretty alarm. 

“But a woman is ridiculous to im- 
agine that she has fallen in love with the 
only man whom she could possibly 
love,” cried Mrs. Camp. “Don’t you 
ever ask yourself to whom you would 
be engaged if you had chanced to pass 
your life in, say, Thessaly ?” 

“Dear,” asked Joy quizzically, “do 
you want me to be true to the man [| 
might have loved in Thessaly? I can- 
not possibly be loyal to all the geo- 
graphical world!” 

Mrs. Camp remained grave. “You 
can be loyal,’ she said, “to the man 
whom you haven't met yet. That is all 
I ask—for a year.” 

“Sweetheart,” cried Joy, “in a year I 
want to be Mrs. Max Allis, of Hil- 
ton.” 

Whereupon, Joy, in a bizarre adap- 
tation of the jeune fille, put the matter 
away with all the tact of long training. 
All their arguments ended so. One 
would have said that they were two 
individual social beings talking over 
the welfare of the future, and not in the 
least the traditional mother and the 
traditional daughter, in grave discus- 
sion of the traditional subject. In 
America the tendency is very marked, 
and the jeune fille not only speaks for 
herself with good breeding, but the ma- 
ternal good breeding actually requires 
that she be heard! It is an enchanting 
study for leisure—the passing of the 
superficial family dictatorships, which 
produced Gretna Green, and the arrival 
of the reign of open discussion and fam- 
ily tact, which will produce Heaven 
knows what. 

Mrs. Camp, however, frowned a lit- 
tle; though fear of the wrinkling con- 
sequences had long ago modified her 
manner to a semblance of serenity and 
self-restraint. “Pride goeth before a 
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good complexion,” Joy had once said, 
and so a tranquil spirit is sometimes 
the result of keeping the lines from 
one’s face. 

“After all,” said Mrs. Camp, who, 
in spite of her petulance, had a very 
well-nurtured tolerance, an unfeminine 
way of estimating without exaggerating 
the weight of her prejudices, “you are 
young. What is twenty-two?” 

“The dust of the earth,” conceded 
Joy humbly. 

“Who knows what Europe may 
bring?” Mrs. Camp smiled. “I think, 
Joy, that we must go to, say, Thessaly, 
and find the man with whom you would 
have fallen in love if you had been 
born there.” 

“But if I had been born in Thes- 
saly,”’ protested Joy, “I might have 
come over to Hilton to visit—and met 
Max.” 

“After all,” reflected Mrs. Camp, 
within herself, “there must be in ex- 
istence the man with whom Joy would 
have been in love if she had lived in 
New York, in a civilized fashion. Who 
knows ?” 

And within the hour, like the an- 
nouncement of a god from the ma- 
chine, Chelsinger’s cards were sent up. 

Mrs. Camp sat up among her rose 
brocade pillows and frowned thought- 
fully. 

“Tt is the son of the Chelsinger whom 
your father knows,” she said. “His 
mother called and we missed her. This 
must be the man who sent me the note 
—the excellently well-done note. Not 
that one can tell from a note, however, 
or even from the writing. We once 
had a butler who signed his name like 
an emperor. However, these are the 
Chelsingers of Suffolk, and then of 
Maryland, and now of a hideous pile 
on Fifth Avenue. What savagery to 
call at this hour! He must be either an 
ignoramus or a genius, to dare it. I 
will dress and we will see him, however 
—for the sake of Suffolk and Mary- 
land, to say nothing of—of your fa- 
ther.” Mrs. Camp hesitated, with a 
half-thought. It was early, the day was 
not well begun, and she had arrived at 
an age when pride alone cannot compass 


a complexion. She glanced reflectively 
at the rose-pink curtains of her sitting- 
room. “Let us send for him to come 
up, after all,” she said. “You may re- 
ceive him, Joy. It will amuse you, and 
IT shall not be five minutes. If he is 
an ignoramus, you can talk about noth- 
ing. If he is a genius, you needn't 
talk at all.” 

Joy, opening the door upon the rose- 
pink sitting-room flooded with morn- 
ing sun, made a dazzling picture for the 
eyes of Mr. Spencer Chelsinger, who, 
grave, soldierly, somewhat past his first 
youth, came to call because his mother 
had asked it of him, and selected his 
own hour for the visit because he did 
so many things precisely as he pleased. 
Joy, in her mother’s place upon the rose 
brocade sofa, the sun just touching the 
glory of her hair, her eyes serene and 
attentive past all proportion to her 
youth, her laugh infrequent and sweet 
to hear, made an enchanting hostess— 
it was quite as if Chelsinger had come 
to call upon an unknown oil-painting 
and were received instead by a little 
living Dresden shepherdess in a sober 
street-gown and a no less perfect hat. 
And Joy, facing Chelsinger as he sat 
upon the hearth-rug, was in those first 
moments almost bewildered by the 
sheer, manly, and almost amazing 
beauty of his face. 

A certain wit of the town, to whom 
were habitually attributed all the witty 
sayings of wittier and less social be- 
ines, was credited with having observed 
that Diocletian knew the art of step- 
ping down, Chesterfield the art of step- 
ping by, and Chelsinger the art of walk- 
ing over. Perhaps this explains why 
strangers, upon seeing Chelsinger, were 
seized with a uniform desire to classify 
him. “He is one of the men,” they 
always said, “who’’—and instantly pro- 
ceeded to enumerate contradictory at- 
tributes. “Who understands people bet- 
ter than they understand him,” one 
might have summed it up. He had 
great mental energy, without trading 
upon it as a charm; he had immense 
distinction, without appearing conscious 
of it; and he had keen penetration, 
without seeming in the least interested 
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or intent upon personality. To talk 
with him was quite like speaking be- 
fore an image and realizing immedi- 
ately afterward that the image was the 
confessional. 

What they talked about in that rose- 
pink fifteen minutes is not a part of this 
history. Neither can perfectly remem- 
ber. Once, long afterward, Joy re- 
called that he had mentioned being half 
sorry that they had had a letter of pres- 
entation to her, which was, he averred, 
a good bit like a complimentary ticket. 
“And I would rather,” he said, “being 
an unreasonable creature, buy my ticket 
at the window.” Whereat, “I'll be the 
man at the window,” she had replied, 
“since your letter is really to mother.” 
But, at all events, there was nothing 
beyond the clever commonplace, noth- 
ing to warrant—if, indeed, anything 
could have warranted—the amazing 
thing that happened when Mrs. Camp, 
in white, with a dash of turquoise blue, 
entered the room, greeted Chelsinger 
with pretty restraint and pretty effu- 
sion, and settled upon a smooth flow of 
her pretty, petulant comments which 
she gave every sign of believing con- 
stituted the cleverest current talk— 
punctuated only, when Joy's friends 
had arrived to claim her, by her adieus. 

The amazing thing was that, having 
closed the door upon Joy, Chelsinger, 
standing upon the hearth-rug in irre- 
proachable morning clothes, with the 
irreproachable tradition of an old and 
aristocratic family in his keeping, 
turned upon Mrs. Camp the face whose 
really astonishing beauty gave him al- 
most unreality in spite of his unques- 
tionably good form and rare distinction 
of manner, and said with perfect sim- 
plicity : 

“Mrs. Camp, a very wonderful thing 
has happened.” 

Mrs. Camp, fluttering upon the brink 
of sparkling comment on the service 
in their hotel, arrested herself with a 
charming, upward, listening tilt of chin. 

“Yes?” she said—though her re- 


sponses had so rarely the grace of be- 
ing neutral-tinted, proper for 
grounds. 

“A most wonderful thing has hap- 


back- 


pened,” Chelsinger repeated, and there 
was an eagerness upon his face which 
set well there, though so infrequent a 
guest. He spoke slowly, but with a lit- 
tle hurrying breath which carried with 
it perfect conviction. He went on: “I 
have been over a good part of three 
continents in these last years, looking 
—ah, I dare say this will sound to you 
mad, or banal, or even intolerable— 
looking for a woman whose face I have 
never seen—yes, really—quite in the 
sad, historic fashion. But it has been 
everything to me—the finding out who 
she might be. I don’t even know how 
the face first came to me, but it has 
been almost always before me, _ for 


years. It came to matter to me more 
than anything else. But I never saw 
her—never until this morning. I think 


you ought to know that it is abso- 
lutely, line for line, the face of your 
daughter—I think you ought to know, 
and to know just what this means to 
me. Perhaps I oughtn’t to have told 
you just now—but, upon my honor, | 
couldn’t help it. It seemed like an im- 
pertinence not to tell you, too. You 
see, Mrs. Camp, I have loved her for 
so long— —” 

He broke off momentarily, not in any 
abashment, not even because of the 
enigma of his hostess’ face; rather, be- 
cause there was so much to say that he 
had opportunity only for essentials. 
And the essentials followed. 

“T am thirty-eight,” said Chelsinger ; 
“my character, such as it is, is open to 
you; your husband and my father were 
once close friends, and at my succes- 
sion I shall come into something like 
three millions. Are you willing that | 
shall try to make her love me?” 

Certainly the thing was impossible. 
Mrs. Camp would have told any one 
that—though having, in Joy’s little girl- 
hood, lived in a European capital or 
two, she was not unprepared for a great 
deal of amazing frankness masquer- 
ading as good taste, as something to 
stir the pulse of ennui. But this—this! 
Mrs. Camp forgot her petulance, for- 
got her studied languor, permitted her- 
self for the first time in her social life 
to betray herself at a loss. It was so 














exactly as if she had lost sight of the 
verities, the unities, and had imagined 
the situation; or as if she were, say, be- 
ing told by her dearest friend about 
Chelsinger’s proceeding, and taking se- 
cret lief to disbelieve the story! 

“Marry my daughter?” Mrs. Camp 
was bewildered into repeating. ‘Marry 
—Joy ?” 

“I’ve a house a few blocks up the 
avenue,” Chelsinger was saying. ‘We 
could go abroad while that was being 
refurnished. I’ve a little something up 
in Lenox and over on Long Island. I 
could make your daughter comfortable. 
[ would do my best to make her happy. 
| will wire to Mr. Camp this morning.” 

Mrs. Camp leaned against the sup- 
porting pink brocade. 

“But she has only seen you—you 
have only seen her——” she began. It 
was past all speech extraordinary, but 
—since she had learned the material 
particulars—it was a bit fascinating, 
this young god of a creature arriving 
in a golden chariot, quite precisely as 
the traditional mother has traditionally 
dreamed. Moreover, now that Chel- 
singer was at his wooing, his superi- 
ority to the methods of Diocletian and 
Chesterfield were never more pro- 
nounced; which, without in the least 
comprehending, Mrs. Camp was irre- 
sistibly drawn to recognize. 

“My dear Mrs. Camp,” said Chel- 
singer eagerly, “as the world gages 
these things, that is an obstacle. The 
conventions of society are one thing— 
and these I am observing; but is not the 
cant of one’s neighbors another mat- 
ter? For the most of mankind, it is 
essential that they do their wooing in 
the provincial fashion—indeed, does 
‘keeping company’ in the provinces dif- 
fer so greatly from the bourgeois fen- 
cing of the average wooing? I wish to 
woo your daughter all my life. I can- 
not hope to make you, or any one, un- 
derstand; but the circumstances are 
most unusual. I love your daughter 
—I have loved her, you see, fer years. 
Surely to know past all doubting what 
I wish can be no reproach?” 

Mrs. Camp looked at him in a kind 
of terror. He was talking as she had al- 
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ways understood that a species of free- 
lance, outside the limbo of society, was 
wont to talk, upon occasion, at first 
meetings; as men of no tradition, no 
taste, of nothing but a certain thin ver- 
satility, were wont to talk, in facile im- 
itation of the grand passion—which 
never talks like that. Yet this man was 
so chivalrous, so manly, such perfect 
iorm, so eminently of her world—and, 
above all, he had come to her with his 
wooing, the proof unquestionable that 
his bizarre method was the offshoot of 
no instability. And the Chelsingers of 
Suffolk—of Maryland—of the great 
ugly pile on Fifth Avenue—had she not 
heard that one of them had married a 
duke? What a satisfactory alliance 
to-—— 

Upon which another thought assailed 
her. 

“Joy,” she said, “believes herself al- 
ready engaged.” 

“Ah!” said Chelsinger quickly. “Is 
she in love?” 

“She supposes so,” admitted Mrs. 
Camp. “It is the unfortunate boy-and- 
girl affair of a Western town. It—it 
is without my sanction,” she added. 

“Ah, well, then,” said Chelsinger in- 
stantly, “that is another matter. May 
—inay I speak with her?” he added, like 
a boy. 

“Now ?” cried Mrs. Camp, who would 
not have been greatly amazed if this 
extraordinary creature had proposed 
telephoning to Joy to come home and 
be told. 

“To-day — to-morrow — soon,” he 
pleaded. “Dear Mrs. Camp, I have 
waited for ten years—consider !” 

Mrs. Camp looked up at him, recov- 
ering a hint of her own personality, 
which had been quite absorbed in the 
interview. She was like a bright little 
bit of glass that stops sparkling in a 
strong, full light, and in the ordinary 
sidelights glitters as engagingly as ever. 

“Ah, dear Mr. Chelsinger, we have a 
problem!” she cried, slipping easily into 
the terms of alliance. “Joy is charm- 
ing—if you will forgive me—but diffi- 
cult. In daughters there seems to be 
no real medium between actual clever- 
ness and the Pink Tea Brain!” 
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It was the sign 
relieved surrender. 


of her joyful and 
And surrender was 
the language most often addressed to 
Chelsinger. He left the hotel like a man 
in sight of the uttermost promised king- 
dom of earth. He had never before 
seen a woman whom he wished to make 
his wife; and now he had met the one 
woman, whom, he thought confidently, 
so few men ever do meet, and, miss- 
ing, content themselves with her pale 
image. So far destiny had always 
chosen to accompany Chelsinger as 
bondmaiden, and the future seemed to 
him a new crown. He was capable of 
no little egoism; it was simply that he 
had never known defeat. He had found 
the one woman, and it did not occur to 
him as possible that he was not the one 
man. It was characteristic of him that 
Joy’s betrothal to Max Allis was to him 
no obstacle, but simply her girlish mis- 
take. He wondered boyishly how he 
could possibly get through the hours 
that must intervene before he could tell 
her the truth. Indeed, he was alto- 
gether incomprehensible save to those 
who had had occasion to prove the ver- 
ity of the Diocletian-Chesterfield cli- 
max. And even they had never seen 
Chelsinger in love. 

Mrs. Camp unblushingly canceled her 
stateroom on the Baltic, laid the bur- 
den of the blame upon her modiste, 
found no good passage available for a 
month, and sat on the Louis Quinze 
sofa among the rose-brocade cushions 
to await results. 


II. 


That afternoon Chelsinger’s mother 
was to send her carriage for Mrs. Camp 
and Joy to take tea with her in what 
Mrs. Camp had called the ugly pile on 
upper Fifth Avenue. It was at his 
mother’s house that Chelsinger had 
Mrs. Camp’s permission to proceed with 
his headlong wooing—the cave-man’s 
wooing, which was Chelsinger’s way. 
It was an afternoon in early spring, 
and spring sat smiling in the flower- 
shops and on the corners at the flower- 
venders’ stands as the victoria rolled up 
the avenue. 


The house of the elder Chelsinger 
had a wonderful stone staircase made 
from the ruins of the stones of one of 
the Roman circuses, and in its shadow 
was an immense fireplace, fashioned of 
the great stones, hewn and piled al- 
most to the raftered ceiling, so that the 
red logs were like a fire kindled in the 
heart of a cavern. Before this pictur- 
esque bit Mrs. Chelsinger, still beauti- 
ful and still a famous hostess, made tea 
upon an intricate little airy table, so 
clever in its inlaid complexities that one 
momentarily expected it to hand the 
fragrant tea itself. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Camp, and dear 
Miss Camp,” said Mrs, Chelsinger, in 
a voice whose waves seemed physically 
to harmonize with the color waves of 
her marvelous heliotrope gown, “you 
bring in the spring. I have been too 
unwell to go out to meet it—the spring. 
But you are quite the Samaritans, and 
Miss Joy is April itself.” 

Chelsinger was there and came for- 
ward from the shadow of the fiery 
cavern—quite the cave-man about to 
choose his mate. Joy looked at him 
again in a kind of wonder, such as had 
possessed her that morning—a wonder 
wholly detached, impersonal—at his 
sheer perfection of erect, powerful fig- 
ure and Greek beauty. That same 
friendly wit to whom all witty things 
were attributed had once said that Chel- 
singer was beastly form, because to 
have a face like that was equivalent to 
wearing a jeweled cravat, and as for 
him, Chelsinger and Byron and Apollo 
and those fellows would be forbidden 
his house on. the grounds of having 
been turned out to produce an effect, 
like a loud cheviot or an albino. 

Tlowever, Chelsinger was magnifi- 
cent. He bent forward and_ talked 
eagerly of Piccadilly and the West, a 
reigning star and a dying footlight, the 
ways of a late novel and the frescoes 
of Mrs. Camp’s hotel; he was devoted 
to Mrs. Camp, tender to his mother, 
and—in the ballades the visiting prince 
was wont to sit in the baronial hall dur- 
ing the banquet with only one word, or 
with no word at all, for the king’s 
daughter among her women; and Chel- 




















singer, a modern to his finger-tips, had 
yet enchantingly embodied some of that 
ancient chivalry, the recognition of the 
exquisite aloofness of the ladye. Joy, 
who delighted in her experiences as she 
delighted in daily drafts of sweet air, 
and generally received them quite as 
impersonally, was irresistibly charmed 
by the great, strange hall, the mauve, 
marvelously alive hostess, and this man 
who some way compelled her eyes and 
made her listen for his voice. It was 
a perfect half-hour, filled with that 
elamour which arises from not being 
perfectly sure what may happen next 
—always the essence of desirable pas- 
times. 

What did happen at last, with some 
word about old lace; about a broken bit 
of filigree that must be sent to Luck- 
now to be mended, unless Mrs. Camp 
knew of any one in Florence; about an 
errand in pearls which possibly dear 
Mrs. Camp would accomplish for her 
—in short, with some legitimate and 
perfectly executed play of reasons, Mrs. 
Camp was swept away for the mo- 
ment and departed with her hostess to 
the inspection of the saving filigree and 
pearls. And Joy, without suspecting so 
innocent a maneuver, was left in her 
ereat fauteuil before the fireplace, with 
Chelsinger opposite, his heart unmis- 
takably in his eyes. Characteristically, 
he lost no time; be bent toward her, 
the firelight bringing out the depths and 
delicacies of his strangely youthful 
face, the imperative tenderness of the 
full, sensitive mouth. 

“Please don’t talk about London,” he 
interrupted some pretty, anticipatory 
chatter of Joy’s of her days of Europe. 
“There is only one thing that I want to 
talk about to you. There is only one 
thing that I shall ever want to talk of 
to you—until you beg me to say some- 
thing else! Your mother will have told 
you what that is?” 

The truth was that, after mature de- 
liberation, Mrs. Camp had decided to 
say nothing to Joy; to give Chelsinger 
the advantage of amazing Joy as he had 
first amazed her herself. She under- 
stood that Paris had carried off Helen 
largely because Helen had not been 
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permitted to decide matters for herself ; 
and she had an idea that modern New 
York is not at all points different from 
ancient Troy. Therefore Joy opened 
her eyes becomingly, and truthfully an- 
swered that she had not an idea what 
he meant. 

“This morning,’ said . Chelsinger 
simply, “I begged your mother’s per- 
mission to ask you to be my wife.” 

Joy met his eyes; her own grave, de- 
liberately uncomprehending. 

“T am afraid,” she said, with the 
hauteur which made her most adorable, 


“that I do not understand you, Mr. 
Chelsinger.”’ 
“You do understand,” said Chel- 


singer firmly; “and you must hear me. 
I knew directly I saw you this moru- 
ing. I have known all my life, and I 
have been waiting till you should come. 
How it has all come about, I don’t know 
myself, and I presume IL seem quite mad 
to you—or, at the worst, even senti- 
mental, I dare say that the idea of this 
sort of love, that leaps into life in a 
moment, has always seemed to you a 
jolly lot of nonsense, just as it has al- 
ways seemed to me. But I tell you that 
for years I have been waiting for just 
this to happen that has happened. I 
have dreamed of you, thought of you, 
longed for you, quite in the fashion that 
we all laugh at. I have seen your face 
a thousand times. I would have known 
you anywhere; I would have followed 
you to the ends of the earth. It bewil- 
ders me as: it bewilders you—but I love 
you, and more than anything else that 
the world could possibly hold, I want 
you to try to love me.” 

In spite of herself, Joy was touched 
by the magic of the moment. Chel- 
singer, with his beauty, his charm that 
certain of his friends smiled at as mag- 
netism; with all his soul in his strange- 
ly youthful face, could hardly have 
made such a plea unregarded. And the 


mere surprise of it held Joy breathless. 
Although she did not recognize it, she 
was seeing in a strangely different and 
more sumptuous guise the love which 
she had, thus far, seen only in the quiet, 
unassertive expression of the days with 
tempestuous, 


Max at Hilton. This 
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glittering guest was of another world. 
Without meaning to turn her face, Joy 
looked, breathlessly, and was dazzled. 
This was her first glimpse of the great 
world, and the world was greeting her 
like this! 

“What an astonishing man you are!” 
she said simply; and looked into the 
flames of the hearth. For the moment 
the amazing situation held for her no 
disloyalty to Max. It was all so exact- 
ly like a sudden, bewildering spectacle. 

Chelsinger, leaning forward from the 
shadow of the great, cavernous fire- 
place, poured out his heart. He had 
taken no thought of what he was to say, 
nor, indeed, had he definitely hoped for 
the result. He simply threw himself, 
as was his way, into the sea of his en- 
thusiasm, and fought his way blindly, 
exultantly, and, if confidently, yet with 
a confidence that easily disarmed all 
prejudice. If the wit.of the town had 
seen Chelsinger, he would have under- 
stood that all his own trenchant noth- 
ings of epigram had described Chel- 
singer at child’s play compared with 
this high moment of the man at his 
wooing. No wonder that Joy, listening 
half against her will, found difficulty in 
persuading herself that it could all be 
happening at all. 

“Have you nothing to say to me?” he 
pleaded at length, his voice quickened 
with tenderness. 

Joy turned to him suddenly, and 
Twenty had never more dignity and 
womanliness. 

“My mother must have told you,” she 
said, “that I am already betrothed.” 

Chelsinger hesitated. To proceed 
was dangerously like unfair play, or so 
it would have been in other hands. 

“But I must give you the right to be 
certain,” he cried; “to be certain that 
this happiness upon which you have 
staked everything is the only happiness 
for you—the real happiness. How can 


it be—how can any other happiness be 
certain,” he besought, in magnificent ab- 
surdity, “when all this that you have 
planned is really only the way of chance 
~-a chance meeting, a chance friend- 
ship; forgive me if I say a chance love 
am offering you is 


—while what | 


something that has been for years a liv- 
ing thing in my own heart; and surely, 
surely, with some answering life in 


yours! Say nothing now,” he begged 
her. “All I ask is that you wait for a 


little; give life its chance, give love its 
chance.” 

With the reasoning which could use 
Chance as an argument both for and 
against a situation, Joy was not adept 
enough to cope. Nor was she quite able 
to cope with the glamour of the mo- 
ment. Yet on that first afternoon she 
did not waver for one instant in loyalty 
to Max. It was only that she, a mortal, 
happily betrothed to a mortal, was sud- 
denly addressed by a god from the 
midst of a fiery, shining cloud; and 
when this happens, no one, perhaps, can 
very severely upbraid Twenty that it 
is not Twenty’s habit immediately to 
turn away her eyes. And when at last 
Mrs. Chelsinger and Mrs. Camp rustled 
down the stairs from their long inter- 
view about broken filigree and an er- 
rand in pearls, Joy, in her high-backed 
chair, had had, in listening to Chel- 
singer, only the experience of some 
very modern Alice who has unexpected- 
ly stepped through the looking-glass 
and beheld the fascinating, unreal 
world of the other side. Yet it did not 
occur to Alice, and that afternoon it 
did not seriously occur to Joy, that the 
world as they had known it could prof- 
itably be exchanged for that new world 
they had glimpsed. 

It will always be a matter for alluring 
conjecture as to what will result when 
Twenty is taken from the days of her 
first love—a delightfully impecunious, 
deliciously buoyant, hopeful young love, 
brimful of dreams—and shown the 
siren world, beckoning and offering to 
bestow itself. It is happening every 
day, and doubtless every day a new so- 
lution is reached, based on the ever- 
present hypothesis that the special case 
is “different.” Who, therefore, shall 
blame Joy too severely, in the light of 
the outcome, if she, too, found, in a 
fortnight’s time, that the situation in 
which she saw herself was perplexing- 
ly “different” from everything that she 
had hoped or imagined? 
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The days to come were not to sim- 
plify matters. Joy was in the midst of 
the life for which she had never known 
that she longed. It was a singularly 
“early” spring, and every one seemed 
buoyantly bent on making the most of 
the days of sun that lay briefly between 
April and the May days of society’s an- 
nual dissolution. 

“We go into summer quarters like a 
lot of bloomin’ bears,” observed the wit 
disconsolately from the top of the Pun- 
derford coach as it fared forth on one 
of the gayest of the mornings. “We cut 
all this sort of thing, and all summer 
we hibernate. No wonder some of us 
inake it imbiberate.”’ 

It was on this day’s coaching that 
Joy first met the wit. He was by name 
Mr. Cordovan Rhodes, and that name 
he explained by the existence of an 
imaginary relative in the province of 
Cordofan, in the dominion of the 
IKhedive, and an imaginative residence 
in Cordova, and the secret fact that his 
real name was Corduroy. 

“Corduroy—caur de roi,’ he was 
wont to elaborate it pensively. ‘See 
what royal significance hangs about the 
homeliest things. Look at me. Sur- 
named ‘the heart of a king.” Why 
should corduroy have a hidden mean- 
ing such as that? If only I had more 
personality and less nose, I would go 
in for white broadcloth, and have my 
visiting-cards engraved ‘Coeur de Roi,’ 
and my opera-box listed as ‘Coeur de 


Roi’s,, and my _ not-impossible wife 
should be known as ‘Reine de Roi.’ 
Good heavens! that a cotton-minded 


civilization should know me as plain 
‘Mr. Rhodes’ !” 

On this day Mr. Cordovan Rhodes 
was in his happiest humor, and Joy’s 
spontaneous laughter bubbled out in 
merry response to his sallies. Mr. 
Rhodes always talked as if he were 
somewhere else, and his words were in- 
tended for nobody. In consequence, 
every one hung upon his syllables. If 
he had said the same words in an ener- 
getic, confident staccato, he would have 
been humored; as it was, he was 
adored. 

“Miss Camp,” he said, as the coach 


swung through the golden-green tun- 
nels of trees, faint budding green in 
the enticing sun—‘‘Miss Camp, you are 
the slave of convertion. So, then— 
fie!” 

This is a challenge to which the blood 
of the novice never fails to leap. 

Chelsinger was on the box, and Joy 
was, for the moment, in the box-seat, 
her fresh young beauty blooming in a 
gown of some soft cream stuff repeated 
in her little piquant hat. She turned in 
the prettiest defiance. 

“I’m not,” she declared, as Twenty 
never fails to take up that particular 
glove—‘‘unless you mean that I’m hap- 
py. Is it conventional to be happy ?”’ 

“It is conventionality to be happy,” 
mused Mr. Rhodes. “It is unhappiness 
to be conventional. Listen to our lan- 
guage. The king’s English murders 
both sense and taste. No, I am refer- 
ring to the most fetching fascination of 
a parasol which I have seen you wear 
with that gown. You have deliberately 
omitted it because we are atop a coach. 
Yet it completes your costume as music 
completes a violin. It is a heavenly 
little sunshade, all compact of warm 
yellow cream—yet it suggests neither 
a delicatessen shop nor a dairy. It is, 
too, all of frosted cold-cream, without 
carrying the idea of a drug-store or a 
bake-shop. Why did you obey con- 
vention and leave it languishing in its 
tissues? You adore conventionality.” 

“T adore hearing you ‘run on,” 
modified Joy. “As for convention, it 
is the way of the world—like coaching.” 

“It is the weight of the world,” cor- 
rected Mr. Rhodes gravely—‘‘en- 
croaching.” 

Chelsinger, his wrists like steel as 
the leaders plunged forward at the brow 
of a hill, listened and wondered how 
those in the other seats could talk at all 
when Joy’s soft voice and laughter were 
to be heard. When they struck a 
smooth stretch of hard road, with a 
bright band of river on the left, he 
turned to Joy. 

“You said you were happy,” he re- 
minded her. “Are you happy? Really, 
I mean—happy ¢” 

Joy nodded, her eyes on the river. 
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“Immensely,” she assured him. “It 
makes me happy to see those tulips over 
there, and those jonquils we just passed, 
and that man mending his fence and 
whistling, and those wild ducks in the 
air, Oh!” she cried, like a child, “what 
happiness! Who wouldn't be happy- 
coaching, in April?” 

“Not a word about me,” 
singer moodily. 

Joy laughed light-heartedly. 

“Oh, you!” she cried. “I’m afraid 
of you when you are driving, with that 
line between your eyes. I am afraid of 
man, woman, or child with a line be- 
tween the eyes. It is frightfully strong- 
minded—like taking one’s coffee black 
at breakfast.” 

“Will you 
singer. 

“King Midas,” mocked Joy, “every 
thing you touch turns into that golden 
idea !” 

Chelsinger sighed. Then on a sud- 
den, as the horn sounded and leaped in 
thrilling echoes in his blood, he touched 
whip to the leaders and away sped the 
coach, rocking through the light spring 
shadows, the spring wind in their faces, 
thud of hoofs, jingle of trappings, 
“rocking laughter of the horn,” all 
woven in a moment of joyous, almost 
defiant motion as they swept down the 
incline. Chelsinger glanced at Joy, her 
chin lifted, her lips parted; and he 
risked the necks of the innocent guests 
on the Punderford coach by bending 
toward her. 

“You shall—do you 
shall!’ he said roughly. 
ens! there is no other way. It’s been 
ordered, planned, foreordained. You 
were made for me, and you must be 
mine, in spite of all the things you may 
have promised before you knew. Joy! 
Don’t struggle any longer, dear. Tell 
me—say so—vow !” 

Joy caught her breath, and in an in- 
stant the sun, the flight, the magic of 
the moment, the imperative cry of the 
man, the call of the wild in her own 
youthful veins, possessed her. After 
all, was not this the reality? Max and 
Hilton, and the tranquil progress of that 
love, were but one way. This—this 


said Chel- 


marry me?” said Chel- 


see ? — you 
“Good heav- 


was another way Chelsinger’s way; 
perhaps—her way. She looked up at 
him in a terror that was a new joy; 
and that joy was in the longing of his 
eyes, 

“Say so!” he commanded her—and it 
was so deliciously Chelsinger’s method 
to guide six flying horses between a 
bank and the bed of a stream the while 
he put fate to the test. But it was no 
wonder that before Joy’s answer came 
Mr. Cordovan Rhodes’ tenuous voice 
pricked the interval. 

“Chelsea,” he said plaintively, “you 
went past a little, light-blue flower 
back there. I want to get out and walk 
back and pluck it. Nice nature student 
you are, dear man.” 

Joy laughed a little nervously. It 
was as if the jester had broken in upon 
some high moment of the court. After 
all, one might reflect, that was chiefly 
what the kings used to demand of the 
jesters. The Cap and Bells have turned 
many a destiny. 

“Coeur de Roi,” said Chelsinger 
grimly, “why do I want to study nature 
when nature has given me you?” 

“Confound you!” said Mr. Rhodes 
indignantly. “I’m no state of nature. 
I’m all made of art.” 

Thereafter the happy talk ran on, as 
it will run in a day of spring. And 
whether the hours upon the coach 
marked its beginning, or whether the 
lunch at Chelsinger’s great country- 
place was its impetus, or whether the 
long ride back, when Joy sat beside Mr. 
Cordovan Rhodes, may have deter- 
mined the matter, no one is quite as- 
sured; but when the coach set down 
Mrs. Camp and her daughter at their 
hotel, Mr. Rhodes deliberately walked 
beside them to the entrance and un- 
blushingly begged them to give him a 
cup of tea. Chelsinger, threading his 
way down the avenue, glanced back at 
him in some annoyance. For all Mr. 


Rhodes’ appreciation of himself, he was 
most apt to scatter his appreciations at 
random. 

“After all,” Chelsinger explained it 
to himself, “he 
tea.” 

To the secret divertisement of every 


may have wanted the 
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one, Mr. Rhodes seemed not to have 
confined his expectations to tea. Before 
a week had elapsed it became evident 
to all the world that the town’s dear 
wit, the social Cap and Bells, whose 
heart was supposed to tinkle, bellwise, 
instead of beat, was once more in love 
—in love with Joy. Though there were 
those less distraites in the consideration 
of the affairs of others, less visited by 
our disinterest, our shallows, our ennui, 
who said that Mr. Rhodes ought to con- 
fine himself to his own field; namely, 
the adoration of those for whom his 
jester’s robe might by no means wear 
the appearance of soberer raiment. Joy 
was so aloof, such a thing of youth 
and the fields, in spite of her perfect 
conformity to the letter of society's 
laws, that every one understood how 
removed she was from the world as 
Mr. Cordovan Rhodes was supposed to 
view it. None the less, Mr. Rhodes 
constituted himself the omnipresent. 

So Joy drifted until the night of Mrs. 
Chelsinger’s ball, for which the great 
ugly pile on Fifth Avenue was made 
to blossom like a garden all compact 
of bloom and spring. It was the last 
féte of the season, and the great world, 
which loves last days and first days, 
and days extraordinary, assembled to 
do itself honor. 

Over a little, walled-in garden at the 
south of the house a dome of glass had 
been erected, and a company of green 
things, pricked by little colored lights, 


made enchanting retreats where the 
music came faintly and little tables 
waited beneath potted ilex-trees. There 


were the sound of falling water, the 
gleam of scattered marbles, a vista of 
the windows of the great ball room. 
And in the midst of the little garden, 
before the cotillion was to be danced, 
Joy sat with Chelsinger, in a gown so 
faintly green and so silvery white that 
one suspected the laurel-tree of having 
turned back into Daphne, and the result 
to be Joy herself. 

“Don't,” Chelsinger was saying, look- 
ing down at her adoringly. “You make 
me shudder when I think that you 
might never have come to New York at 
all, What if I had not met you? Good 
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Iurope and I had not met you?” 

Joy listened. Chelsinger made love 
like a king in a fairy-book; and some- 
thing of the magic of the day on the 
coach was in the hour. 

“IT might never have seen your face 
or heard your name,” he went on. “Do 
you know, it makes me want to beat 
the air for the poor beggars whose 
dreams never come true! Think what 
a lot of them miss happiness by just an 
iota—as I would have missed it if you 
had not come to New York.” . 

Joy gravely shook her head. 

“You imagine the whole matter,” she 
assured him. “You dreamed of some 
one, and when you saw me you thought 
she was I. There is a girl in Hilton 
named Alice Beauregard, who is far 
cleverer and prettier than I. I dare 
say, if Alice Beauregard had come to 
New York and you had met her, you 
might have thought——” 

“Nonsense!” said Chelsinger. “Don’t 
you see—won't you see—that this had 
to be? It was a part of your life and 
a part of mine, and we cannot deny it. 
We have nothing to do about it. The 
dream must have its way, Joy.” 

“But why should I love you, even if 
you did dream about me?” demanded 
Joy perversely. She was so enchant- 
ing a figure, so exquisite a woman, in 
the depths of the great, shell-shaped 
marble seat, that one could have ex- 
pected no less than a perversity no less 
feminine. Chelsinger worshiped her in 
silence for a brief moment. 

“You must,” he repeated then. “It 
had to be, and it’s got to be. Under 
any other circumstances, I should feel 
like a cad, to be winning you away from 
another man. But, you see, he is not 
the man. I am.” 

Joy looked at him, and once more a 
sense of the man’s overwhelming power 
to conquer raced in her veins and be- 
wildered her. This was an emotion 
more potent than that of the mad drive 
on the coach. Then it had been with 
her the sense that she must yield; now 
it was almost the certainty that he 
would conquer her, wring from her her 
promise against her will or with it, it 
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seemed to matter little. And for the 
first time in her life this apprehension 
of an antagonist did not put her upon 
her mettle. She was almost glad that 
she could not measure his power. She 
was suddenly in the force of a strong 
current, and she had a sense of waiting 
almost breathlessly to see what she her- 
self would do. She had looked on the 
present as a spectacle, and had meant 
no disloyalty to Max; and now that past 
went suddenly out in the dazzling noon 
of this compelling present. 

“Are you the man?” she said almost 
wonderingly. “I wonder if you are 
the man?” 

Chelsinger bent forward. The little 
domed garden was empty. In his long 
dreams of her, Chelsinger could not 
have imagined an hour more perfect 
for chanting his devotion. 

“You love me!” he said triumphant- 
ly. “You know that you love me. Say 
that you do?” 

From the heart of a pink pavilion 


opening from the garden, distrait, 
leisurely, with the idle appearance of 
having indolently followed vagrant 


fancy, emerged Mr. Cordovan Rhodes. 
He came toward them abstractedly, 
and, catching sight of them at last, 
found his eye-glass, and recognized 
them, and almost did them the compli- 
ment of quickening his steps. 

“T thought,” he observed, in his flexi- 
ble drawl—‘“I thought, do you know, 
that the world was a patch of gray. I 
find that it is a paradise of green and 
white.” 

He stopped for a moment before 
them, his slim, loose-jointed figure, ex- 
pressionless face, drooping lids, perfect- 
ly in harmony with his tired voice. Joy 
felt a quick sense of distaste. He was 
such a good epigram and such a worth- 
less man. 

“And what color would paradise be ?’ 
she demanded idly. “I’ve always hoped 
against blue. I am impossible in blue.” 

“Who can doubt,’ declared Mr. 


’ 


Rhodes, “that paradise will be the color 
of your eyes?” 

“Ah!” said Joy, “and now if I were 
Rosalind I would ask you a number of 
quotable things about paradise. And 


then,” she went on, as she glimpsed a 
hurrying waiter, “I would beg some- 
body to bring me some cakes and an ice 
—a great, plump, white one. Mind, no 
pinks and blues—I hate eating decora- 
tions.” 

Chelsinger rose obediently, raging at 
the casual, contented presence of this 
Cceur de Roi; and as he went up the 
lane of light leading to the house, Mr. 
Rhodes, left with Joy, suddenly dropped 
his voice in a grotesque wish to make 
his distrait tone a serious matter. 

“If you were Rosalind,” he went on, 
“would I—you know—be Orlando?” 

Joy looked up mirthfully. 

“That depends,” she replied practical- 
ly, ‘on whether you can carve on wood. 
Orlando made things on trees—hearts, 
and so on.” 

Mr. Rhodes looked at her from be- 
neath his slow-moving lids. 

“IT would first have to know more 
about hearts,” he declared. “Tell me 
about yours. Is—is it empty?” 

“Tf the heart is the seat of the intelli- 
gence, how can you doubt it?’ asked 
Joy blithely. “Most hearts would be.” 

Mr. Rhodes looked toward the lane 
of light up which Chelsinger had van- 
ished. 

“IT must tell you something,” he said 
swiftly. “I must tell you something. 
I have known you only three days—but 
I must tell you.” 

Joy was young enough to respond to 
this with a child’s delighted desire to 
share a secret. 

“Something nice?” she demanded. 

“Something nicer than anything I 
ever dreamed or guessed,” said Mr. 
Rhodes. “I love you.” 

Joy looked at him incredulously. The 
words were curiously like a blow from 
a hand that she had trusted. She 
would as easily have imagined the 
crystal gargoyle on the cornice of the 
dome declaring his love for her. She 
stared at him in a most unflattering 
amazement. 

“T dare say,” went on Mr. Rhodes, 
with his little perpetual bending for- 
ward from the shoulders as he talked, 
“that you must think I am more like 
What’s-his-name, the clown, than a va- 
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riety of Orlando. I dare say Iam. But 
I am hopelessly in love with you, all 
the same. I love you so much that I 
can’t tell you cleverly. That’s the final 
test.” 

Joy drew a little away. One arm 
rested on the marble arm of her chair, 
the hand pressed against her cheek. 

“Is this the way,” she said sudden- 
ly, “that you all—here in New York— 
pass your time?” 

It was Mr. Rhodes’ turn to stare. 

“Ah, I say, now,” he began, “that’s 
not fair, is it? I am tellin’ you the 
truth. Why, do you know’—he bent 
forward, eagerness and conviction in 
his voice and eyes—‘“‘do you know, I’ve 
loved you for a longer time than you 
can guess. I’ve thought about some- 
body like you all my life. I’ve—I’ve 
dreamed about you, upon my honor— 
I’ve dreamed about you—your face, 
your eyes, your very smile—for years. 
I’ve worshiped my dream of you—and 
now I worship you!” 

Then Joy laughed. She put out her 
hands suddenly to warn away some- 
thing, and rose, standing with one 
gloved hand on her cheek, her mirth 
sounding deliciously in her girlish 
laughter—laughter which for the first 
time held a hint of bitterness. It was 
so grotesque, so unspeakable, that this 
man of cap and bells should come to 
her with Chelsinger’s own words on his 
lips. And, save for Chelsinger’s ama- 
zing beauty and compelling power, it 
seemed to her suddenly that what these 
two had to offer was curiously the 


same. Here, divested of the imperative 
magnetism which was Chelsinger’s— 


was not here the love that he had of- 
fered her? What had either to do with 
the fine, silent, chivalrous loyalty of 
Max? 

“T’ve dreamed of you all my life,” 
Mr. Rhodes reiterated, advancing a step 
toward her. “I knew it was you—as 
soon as I saw you that day on the 
coach. Don’t you see—that must mean 
something? It can’t just have hap- 
pened !” 

Joy looked away at the fairy green 
pricked by little lights and arched by the 
glittering dome. 


“Pour passer le temps,’ she said 
lightly ; “after all, what else is there to 
talk about—with the intelligence of the 
heart? Please tell me that you meant 
this for an epigram?” 

In the midst of Mr. Rhodes’ protesta- 
tions and denials, Chelsinger reap- 
peared, followed by a servant bearing 
a burden delectable. Mr. Rhodes 
brought great shining leaves and laid 
them for a lunch-cloth; and they 
dropped some pomegranate buds on her 
plate. 

Joy sat in the great marble chair that 
curved like a shell and looked across 
at them, smiling. 

“Do you know,” she said deliberate 
ly, “all my life I’ve dreamed of sitting 
at this table, with these leaves and these 
ices and these buds—and even that 
gargoyle up there. And I’ve dreamed 
of you both—oh, quite distinctly of you 
both !—sitting there opposite me. I 
recognized you directly I first saw you. 
Isn’t that wonderful? And what do 
you suppose it means?” 

They looked at her in a_ natural 
amazement. Joy was still smiling, but 
her smile had learned its first bitterness. 


Two hours later Mrs. Camp tapped 
at her daughter’s sitting-room door. 
Joy, still in her frock of green and 
white, was at her desk. 


“Sweetheart,” sleepily expostulated 
Mrs. Camp, “how you waste your 
beauty, dear! Pray do go to bed.” 


Joy faced her mother bravely. “I’m 
telegraphing to Max,” she said. 

Mrs. Camp stared. “To Max?” 
echoed. “What on earth for?” 

“To ask him to come here to stay un- 
til we sail,” replied Joy steadily. 

Mrs. Camp swept forward in her lace 
lounging-robe and faced her daughter. 
“What has happened ?” she asked. 

“T want to see a man,” explained 
Joy, “who hasn’t dreamed of me all his 
life. It seems that not only has Mr. 
Chelsinger done this, but Mr. Cordovan 
Rhodes—Cceur de Roi of the Epigrams 
—has dreamed of me incessantly also. 
I didn’t understand. I dare say that is 
this year’s fashion in love-making. Do 


she 
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you think the styles in that are dictated 
to them, like the cut of a coat?” 

Mrs. Camp shrugged. “Is that all?’ 
she cried in relief. “I thought some- 
thing tremendous had happened.” 

“Something did,” said Joy compre- 
hensively. “I had my eyes opened. 
That is always tremendous. I know 
who might have loved me in London— 
Paris—Vienna—even Thessaly! And 
I saw cap and bells, cap and bells, in 
every corner. At first these weren’t 
evident on Mr. Chelsinger, though I 





ought to have known in the beginning 
—when he began like that. I want to 
see Max,” she added solemnly. “Oh, 
how Max would hate a cap-and-bell 


man!” She laughed out suddenly. 
“And it bores him even to mention 
dreams,” she said. 


“What do you mean by cap and 
bells?” cried Mrs. Camp vaguely. 

Joy turned from the messenger-call 
and waited, folding her telegram. 

“T have an idea,” she said, “that most 
women know.” 



































SUMMER NIGHT 


H, Love, that night! 


The new moon, silver pale, 


Hung in a vault of melting violet. 


The large, white stars were shining in her veil, 


Like living gems, unset. 


Oh, Love, that night! 


The proud magnolia swung 


Her ivory lamp of incense high above. 


Deep in her leafy dusk the mock-bird sung 


Of love 


—of love—of love! 


Lo, passion-prodigal, the red rose brake 


Her sole sweet box of spikenard on the breeze, 


And fairy fireflies trooping forth awake, 


Flashed tangling ’neath the trees. 


Soft fell your step! 


The love-lade music died. 


Deep in the grass the night-wind sank to rest. 


In all the world there was no sound beside 


The heart-beat in my breast. 





MARGARET Houston. 











THE LOVA 


T ten o'clock Mr. 
William Parsons hur- 
ried across the lawn, 
mounted the steps to 

4, the veranda, and 
VW} yanked the door-bell 
with great determina- 
tion. Then he looked 
at his shoes, flecked 
a dust-streak off his immaculate trous- 
ers, snuggled his tie closer into his 
collar, and ended by staring at a dis- 
torted vision of himself in the polished 
knocker. - A door closed inside some- 
where, and the steps of the maid com- 
ing down the hall caused him to fumble 
hastily for his card-case. After lo- 
cating his pipe, a box of cigarettes, three 
unpaid bills, and a box of matches, he 
gave up in despair, and was just able 
to compose himself into an appearance 
of dignified nonchalance before the door 
opened. 

“Is Miss Piedmont at home?” he 
started to say, when a stifled laugh in 
the corner of the piazza made him turn 
quickly. The maid discreetly closed the 
door, a sympathetic grin on her face. 

“Why didn’t you say you were 
there?” he demanded. 

“T wouldn’t have missed it for any- 
thing,” she said, between spasms of 
merriment. “Oh! but it was funny! 
You came up the steps with such a fe- 
rocious, nerved-up expression, and then 
you pulled the door-bell out by the 
glaring all the time at our poor 
knocker as though you wished to hyp- 
notize it—and I sat here and nearly 
swallowed my handkerchief. Do you 
always look like that when you call on 
girls?” 

“T don’t know”—Billy sighed weari- 
ly. “I suppose so. Are you ready for 





roots 
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our walk?” he asked, making a fruitless 
attempt to divert her attention. 

“Why did vou look as though you 
were charging a battery? Are you 
scared of the maid?” she continued re- 
lentlessly. “If it’s such a terrible or- 
deal, what in the world makes you come 
here so often?” 

He sat down on the piazza-rail and 
stared disgustedly at the flower-bed 
below. She leaned forward a little to 
look at him. 

“It isn’t possible you are scared of— 
of me?” she ventured. He shifted his 
gaze to her face and tried to preserve 
the same expression he had favored the 
flowers with. He acknowledged the im- 
possibility by laughing. 

“It’s funny how many kinds of a 
fool a man will let a girl make of him,” 
he said. “I know some awfully nice 
chaps, good fellows straight through, 
and the minute they start talking to a 
girl, they become the darnedest fools 
you ever saw. Girls don’t agree with 
some people, T guess.” 

Jacqueline looked at him quizzically. 
“What's the right thing for them to do, 
then?” 

“Marry one of them. By that con- 
summate piece of foolishness, they are 
sure to be cured.” 

“You suggested something about 
walking awhile ago,’ Jacqueline said, 
rising suddenly from her easy chair. 

“Yes, I know I did, but——’” 

“When you become philosophical it’s 
time for me, in the cause of peace, to 
do something active,” she explained. 
“Your philosophy offers a too tempting 
chance for discussion, and you know 
what inevitably happens when we get 
started. Where shall we walk to?” 

“Along the beach,” Billy said. “But 
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you never argue logically, Jacqueline, 
so, of course, we get—er—imixed up.” 

“How can one argue logically when 
there is no logic in the thing one’s 
arguing about? And how can one keep 
the semblance of debate when one’s op- 
ponent invariably winds up his argu- 
ment with ‘Well, darn it all! that’s 
the way I feel about it’?” 

Billy laughed as he held the gate for 
her. “It’s good fun, at least——” 

“Which is the fundamental reason for 
most of your actions. Anything that 
promises amusement, you follow to the 
end of the trail.” 

“T do, and I’m proud of it. And, 
what’s more, I intend to enjoy myself 


this morning, so all arguments are 
scratched.” 
“Very well,” she said, at last. “Isn't 


there a lovely breeze? Philip and I will 
have a perfect sail this afternoon. Don’t 
you think he’s got a dream of a boat, 
Billy ?” 

“Pounds too much in a sea-way,” 
Billy said bruskly, helping her down the 
little bank to the beach. 

“But Philip is such a fine sailor, Billy ; 
he never lets you get splashed, and he 
never tries to go through the wharf.” 

“Tt was either that or ramming that 
mutton-chop of a Ballantine.” 

Jacqueline drew herself up haughtily. 
“T wish you would remember, please, 
that I am very fond of Mr. Ballantine, 
very fond indeed of him; and I don't 
like my friends to be called ‘mutton- 
chops,’ even by you.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” 
Billy muttered. 

“T beg your pardon?” 


“T said, there’s sometimes  intelli- 
gence in his face;”’ and Billy smiled 
serenely. “Have you ever seen my 


bulldog ?” 

Jacqueline could not help laughing. 
The resemblance had been pointed out 
to her before. 

“But he’s an Englishman, and heir 
to some mortgaged old estate, and that 
covers a multitude of sins,” Billy con- 
tinued. “Isn’t it funny how some men 
can make perfect idiots of girls?” 

“Oh, look at that lovely sea-weed!” 
Jacqueline said hurriedly, peering into 


a pool in the rocks. Billy stepped to 
her side, slipped on the treacherous 
slime, sat down violently, and slid into 
the pool. Jacqueline jumped back with 
a little cry, drawing her skirts close 
around her, but her fright was quickly 
smothered in an overpowering desire to 
laugh. And as Billy rose, dripping, to 
his feet, and stooped over to rescue his 
straw hat from a watery fate, she sank 
to the sands in uncontrolled merriment. 
He turned toward her gravely. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy,” she said at last, 
wiping a tear from her cheek, “do it 
again—just once more—and I'll go 
straight home and laugh myself into 
another world!” 

“Perhaps you think that was a parlor 
trick.” 

“No, I don’t; it was terribly funny, 
but hardly the kind to be a success in a 
drawing-room. Did you hurt your- 
self?” she asked, in more or less be- 
lated sympathy. 

“No,” he said doubtfully. “I just 
made a goat of myself, as per usual. 
Do you know, Jacqueline, I’m terribly 
sick of all this sort of thing.” 

“Why, do you do it often?” she asked, 
trying to look innocently interested. 
She succeeded for a minute, but his ex- 
pression was too much for her, and 
again she buried her face in her hands. 
He glared at the top of a bewitching 
hat, while desperate thoughts flitted 
through his brain. 

“Jacqueline,” he said finally, “I wish 
you would be serious once in awhile.” 

“T’d like to be, Billy, if you’d only 
give me half a chance. But no human 
being can be with you five minutes with- 
out smiling, and I’m human. Sit down 
here and I'll make a noble attempt.” 
He obeyed, but his late experience did 
not augment the comfort of his new 
position. ‘‘Now,” she said, eyes on the 
points of her shoes, peeping out from 
beneath her skirt, “I’m ready.” 

“You remember my telling you I had 
—er—something I—er—wanted to tell 
you?” he started, not very elegantly. 

“Yes, I believe you intimated as 
much. Something about soap for Su- 


key, wasn’t it?” 
He opened his mouth to say some- 
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thing, but thought better of it. Pres- 
ently he continued : 

“It has nothing to do with dogs. It’s 
about us two, or, rather, about myself. 
It isn’t very easy,” he muttered. “If 
I didn’t know you so well, and I wasn’t 
so sure just how you'll look and what 
you'll say, and then how I'll feel, it 
would be—easier.”’ 

“Well,” said Jacqueline, letting a 
handful of sand trickle through her 
fingers, “I heard Uncle Charles tell Paul 
once that there’s no friend like a father 
in times of trouble.” Billy lit a cig- 
arette with trembling fingers, while 
Jacqueline looked demurely out to sea. 

“T—er—told Phil last night, and he 
seemed to think it was a great joke.” 

“Oh, tell me, tell me, Billy! I think 

-I’m ready to laugh again.” 

“I know you are,” said the young 
inan bitterly, “and this isn’t any laugh- 
ing matter. The fact is, I’m—in love!” 

“You poor boy!” Jacqueline began; 
but the expression on his face as he dug 
savagely into the sand with his boot- 
heel broke down her resolve. 

“That’s just the way Phil went on,” 
he said grimly. “I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that all the use I can be to the 
world is to provide them with some- 
thing to laugh at.” 

“Did you really tell Phil? What did 
he say?” she asked, looking up at him, 
lips twitching with the laugh that still 
hovered in her eyes. 

“The residue of his remarks would 
come down to ‘idiot,’ I suppose. But 
that isn’t the worst of it. I’m afraid 
we’re in love with the same girl, and— 
I’m all mixed up about it. Will you 
help me?” 

“Of course I will, Billy; pour your 
woes into my sympathetic ear, and be- 
tween us we can straighten it out in 
no time.” 

“That’s just it,” he said, looking long- 
ingly at her. “If we could only get to- 
gether, we could straighten it out in 
no time!” 

“Heavens!” she said under her 
breath, casting a quick upward glance 
at his serious face. “Billy,” she ex- 
claimed, springing to her feet, “you 
need an older confidante than I—some 


one more versed in the intricacies of 
love.” 

“No, I don’t, Jacqueline; you'll do 
very well. Besides, you ought to know 
about it, anyhow, and you might as well 
now, for you will some time. Won't 
you sit down again?” 

“No, thanks; I think I’d rather walk 
some more—that’s what we came out 
for, you know;” and she started rapid- 
ly down the beach. He scrambled to 
his feet and followed her. 

“Jacqueline !” 

“Yes?” she said, over her shoulder. 

“T want to tell you something.” 

“Ts it about Helen?” she asked, walk- 
ing a little faster. He ran a few steps 
and caught up with her. 

“How many times have I told you 
that Helen was just one of those sum- 
mer things—propinquity, and all that 
sort of rot? This is different.” 

“*Tust one of those summer things,’ 
she repeated slowly. 

“How can I tell you anything when 
you walk at such a rate? I believe 
you're in love with Phil!” 

“T’m not!” cried Jacqueline, stop- 
ping very suddenly. 

“Well, he’s in love with you.” 

“Ts that what you were trying to tell 
me?” she asked, starting off again. “I 
suppose now you want me to say: ‘Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?’ ” 

“T’m not demanding miracles,” Billy 
said gloomily. “But it’s terribly hard 
to propose to a girl when it becomes 
an athletic feat to keep within speaking 
distance. The day will come, Jacque- 
line, when you won’t run so fast, un- 
less you’re sure you’re leading him into 
a cul-de-sac. You’re very pretty, most 
distractingly pretty, and your face is 
lovely and red from the exercise, and 
you ig 

She turned on him like a flash. “Do 
you think that’s a nice way to—to pro- 
pose to a girl, to tell her first she'll be 
so desperate some day she'll come to 
cornering men in a blind alley, and cap 
the compliment with the remark that her 
face is red?” 

“T was only prophesying what is 
bound to happen, if you don’t listen to 
me. 


” 
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“You don’t by any possible chance 
believe yourself to be the on/y man in 
love with me, do you? There are 
shoals of them, and you’re —-—” 

“Just a measly little sand-bar, I sup- 
pose, not worth putting a buoy on. 
Only I happen to have this distinction, 
Jacqueline, that marks me as possibly 
worthy of your consideration: I’m in 
love with you, and I’m going to-—” 

What he was going to do only he 
will ever know, for as they turned the 
corner of a little sand-bluff they almost 
ran into the arms of Mr. Ardsley Bal- 
lantine and Miss Janet Sedgeway. 

“Oh!” Jacqueline cried breathlessly, 
“T’ve won.” 

“You have,” Billy muttered, staring 
vengefully at the mildly astonished Bal- 
lantine. 

“Aw, how extrohdinary,” he said, 
looking from Jacqueline to Billy in his 
mildly British way. “A little walking 
match, I surmise. What, may I awsk, 
did you—aw—win, Miss Piedmont ?” 

“A mutton-chop!” Billy said, while 
Jacqueline laughed helplessly. 

That evening, after a dance at the 
golf club, during which Billy managed 
to have exactly one round with the pop- 
ular and fascinating Miss Piedmont, he 
hunted up his friend Philip Somers 
and walked out on the pier with him. 
Not until they were both comfortably 
ensconced on a spare sail, with their 
backs resting against a pile of lobster- 
pots, did Billy explain his sudden desire 
for the moonlit sea and Phil’s company. 

“Phil,” he said, “how long have we 
been friends ?” 

“Well, let me see, three and a half 
years at school—and the summer before 
our freshman year, and——’ 

“Never mind exactly. It’s been a 
good many years, which is accurate 
enough at present. And during all this 
time you’ve advised me on everything, 
from buying dogs to questions of re- 
ligion.” 

“T have helped you whenever it lay 
within my power, Billy.” 

“T know you have; and to-night I’ve 
got to have your help on a big thing. 
But, in the first place, will you answer 
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me one question truthfully?’ and Billy 
stared hard at his friend. 

“Tl try to, Billy,’ Philip answered, 
after a slight pause. 

“Are you in love with—with Jacque- 
Tine ?” 

Philip drew a deep breath of relief. 
“No,” he said positively; “I’m not.” 
Billy looked at him doubtfully. 

“T don’t believe you know. I didn’t 
for the deuce of a time. The first symp- 
tom I had was a queer sensation when 
I looked at her, like—like—drinking 
cold beer in a hot bath, with indigestion 
gnawing at your vitals. Ever had any- 
thing like that?” 

“T can’t say I have,” answered Phil 
truthfully. ‘You haven’t told her how 
the sight of her affects you?” 

“Not quite in those terms,” Billy 
said, smiling. “But, to tell the truth, 
Phil, I haven’t been able to tell her in 
any way as yet. And that’s what I want 
your advice on. Of course, if you were 
in love with her, it wouldn’t be exactly 
fair to ask your opinion on the method 
of procedure, would it?” 

“Well, no. But what is the trouble ?” 

“Briefly, this: She won’t stay in 
one place long enough for me to—well, 
to tell her anything. And, besides, 
there are about a million men in love 
with her, so that, take it all together, | 
aim more or less discouraged.” 

“But she is going to marry only one 
of them,” argued Philip, polishing his 
spectacles in the absent-minded fashion 
of the man who has worn them from 
childhood. 

“Yes, and I’ve got about as much 
chance as a snowball in Hades,” 
Billy groaned. Philip replaced his 
spectacles and looked sympathetically at 
him, 

“Brace up, Billy. Tell her, and keep 
telling her. Possibly it may come hard 
at first, but you'll succeed if you only 
persist. Just make her see this is not 
a joke, and-——” 

“That’s just the trouble, Phil—I can’t 
make her take me seriously. Every 
time I get a chance to speak to her 
about it, she turns the whole thing into 
a farce—laughs at me, just as though I 
were trying to be funny.” 


as 


* 
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Philip was tempted to remind Billy 
of many warnings he had _ uttered 
against his light-hearted, jocular way 
of treating everything and everybody 
during the twenty-four years of his life, 
but refrained—which shows that Billy’s 
friendship was not misplaced. 

“Girls are very queer in matters of 
this kind,” he said at last. “They 
sometimes treat the man they care for 
most in the most outrageous fashion.” 

“Following that out, she ought to be 
wild about me. But what are you go- 
ing to do, Phil, when a girl won't stay 
in one place long enough for you to 
vet started, even? A declaration of 
love, when you're both walking at about 
six miles an hour, falls more or less 
flat, don’t you think ?” 

“Tt’s apt to. The only advice I can 
give is to wait until you get her into a 
position where she can’t get away from 
vou, and then fire away. She won't 
give in at first, perhaps, but if you are 
only persistent enough, you'll win out 
in the end, I’m sure.” 

Billy jumped to his feet and held 
his hand out admiringly to the com- 
placent Philip. ‘“You’re a wonder—a 
miracle of learning, Phil! That’s just 
it—wait for the opportunity, and then 
grasp it tight. The trouble has been 
that I’ve been going off at half-cock, 
so to speak—trying all sorts of shots 
instead of waiting for a good one. It's 
something like duck-shooting, in the 
general tactics, after all—you’ve got to 
let them light and then let ’em have 
both barrels. Come on, let’s go to bed.”’ 

“T hope,” said Philip, as they parted 
for the night, “you don’t often draw 
analogies between love-making and 
duck-shooting for Miss Piedmont’s de- 
lectation. She might object to the idea 
of your sitting in a box with a shot- 
gun, waiting for her to light.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” Billy 
said easily. “Duck-shooting is check- 
ers compared to what I’m up against, 
and she knows it!” 

The next afternoon, Jacqueline, per- 
fectly bewitching in a sailor suit that 
would have made the Ancient Mariner 
himself forget his woes and long for 
the sea again, walked quickly down to 


the pier and rowed out to her cat- 
boat. About fifteen minutes later, as 
Billy strolled leisurely down to the 
shore, he saw her just leaving her 
mooring, and without a moment’s hes- 
itation he hurried out to his own boat 
and sailed after her. Jacqueline was 
tacking aimlessly to and fro across the 
bay, but the minute she saw him she 
turned and fled before the wind, straight 
for the sand flats across the mouth of 
the inner harbor. Just as she entered 
the narrow channel that wound across 
the flats, a spirit of deviltry prompted 
her to alter her course a trifle, for 
Billy’s boat drew a foot more water 
than hers, and the thought of him im- 
potently stranded on the bar was too 
tempting to resist. His larger boat was 
drawing closer to hers every minute, 
and as she looked back she could see 
him casting anxious looks overside at 
the rapidly shoaling water. He knew 
she was familiar with every inch of the 
bay, while this part was unknown to 
him, but, with the tide going out, he 
dreaded what would happen if she did 
make a mistake. Suddenly he saw her 
frantically shove the tiller to port, and 
then the boat come to a shuddering 
stop, swinging beam to the wind. She 
turned and motioned to him to keep 
farther offshore, and he altered his 
course as she directed. But suddenly, 
to her amazement, he paid off and 
headed directly for her. 

“You'll run aground!” she 
“Keep out toward the channel!” 

Evidently he did not hear her, for 
he kept steadfastly on his course. One 
hundred yards shortened to fifty, but 
still he came; once the centerboard 
scraped, -but again the water deepened, 
and not until he was within a hundred 
feet of her did his boat suddenly slacken 
speed, heel a little, and come to an 
abrupt stop. 

Jacqueline was too amazed to speak. 
The whole performance was such an 
idiotic affair, that she could hardly be- 
lieve her own eyes. Dazedly she 
watched him top up his boom, lower the 
sail into the jacks, and then seat himself 
on the side of the cabin, facing her. 

“Well,” he called cheerily, calmly 


cried. 
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lighting a cigarette, “I suppose you 
think I’m crazy.” 

“I do. I never saw such a ridicu- 
lous performance in my life. Didn’t 
you see me run aground?” 

“Yes,” he said complacently, tying 
an intricate knot in the end of the peak 
halyards. 

“Then what in the world she 
began, but words failed her. He 
whistled a caricature of a tune com- 
pounded of all the coon songs of recent 
years, and continued to tie knots. Sud- 
denly Jacqueline hauled a long steering- 
oar on deck, and attempted to pole her 
boat into deep water. Billy changed his 
tune to “Rock of Ages,” and watched 
her admiringly. At last she gave up in 
disgust, brushed the hair back from her 
forehead, and sat down, with her back 
against the boom. Billy took out his 
watch and studied it gravely. 

“It’s about three-thirty,” he said, as 
though talking to himself, “and the tide 
is low at—let me see—half-past five, 
so that will——” He paused in deep 
thought. “I never was much good at 
arithmetic, but—we’ll have time for a 
good long talk, eh, Jacqueline ?” 

The girl jabbed savagely at the sand- 
bar with the long-handled oar, while 
Billy produced a pipe, some tobacco, 
and three large boxes of matches. Soon 
the first fragrant whiffs floated down 
the wind to her, and she looked over at 
him. With hands clasped around his 
knees, short stubby pipe in his teeth, he 
was gazing intently shoreward, appar- 
ently lost in his own thoughts. She 
found it hard to believe that he could 
be so nice looking and yet do such ri- 
diculous things. 

“Jacqueline,” he said, turning toward 
her, “‘aren’t those little clouds lovely— 
over there in the north?” 

“Very,” she answered laconically. 

“Oh, Jacqueline,’ he said again, 
“what pretty little shoes you’re wear- 
ing!” 

“You're a driveling idiot!” cried the 
girl angrily. 

“It’s all due to you, Jacqueline; I’ve 
lost the power to think any more, since 
I met you.” 





“I wonder you are aware of your 
loss,” she said, in deep sarcasm. 

He blew a tremendous cloud of smoke 
at the smiling shore-line, a stretch of 
dun salt marsh with the white town far 
inland showing through the trees. 

“You remember yesterday morning,” 
he said, after awhile, “I tried to tell 
you something, and that Anglicized ape 
interrupted. You remember the gen- 
eral idea, don’t you?” 

“No, I don't,” she said shortly. 

“Well, never mind—I wasn’t getting 
on very smoothly, anyhow, so I might 
just as well begin over again.” There 
was a long silence, broken only by the 
lap-lapping of the little waves against 
the sides of the stranded boats. Billy 
poked down the ashes of his pipe with 
his finger, and wiped it off on a fold 
of the sail. 

“It’s a funny world, isn’t it?’’ he said 
musingly. ‘Here’s Phil, who knows all 
about girls, without any particular use 
for his knowledge; and I, with every- 
thing in me simply yearning to do it 
right, as much at a loss as a choreman 
at a ball. I’m worse off, really, for he 
can get out, leave the whole business, 
while I—can’t.” He sighed very audi- 
bly and refilled his pipe. “Jacqueline, 
there are lots of things I want to talk 
to you about. Wasn’t it lucky you ran 
on this sand-bar ?” 

Jacqueline apparently was not aware 
of his existence, for she was eagerly 
watching the distant approach ofasloop, 
with a rowboat towing astern. Also, 
she thought she recognized it as the 
one hired by Mr. Ardsley Ballantine. 

“As I was saying the other morning,” 

silly continued leisurely, “you are what 

one might call elusive: not physically 
flighty, you know, but mentally nimble 
—rather too nimble for my lumbering 
wits. And, then, you unfortunately 
have a habit of laughing in a most dis- 
concerting way. All this makes it very 
hard for me to explain my present state 
of mind to you, but, with patience, | 
hope to succeed. To begin, have you 
noticed a certain distraction on my part 
in your presence during the last few 
weeks ?” 

“No, I haven't,” she said abruptly. 








THE LOVABLE IDIOT 


“That’s funny. I thought surely you 
had. That distraction was due to my 
suddenly discovering a most remarka- 
ble change in my feelings toward you. 
You'll be astonished when I tell you 
what had happened.” 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt of it,” 
said the girl, with her eyes glued on 
the approaching boat. 

“Remarkable as it may seem, I found 
myself in love with you.” 

“T don’t see anything remarkable in 
that; lots of men are.” 

“Very likely, but that doesn’t affect 
me at this particular moment. They 
niay be scattered all over the face of 
the globe; for all I care; I’m here, I’m 
the actual, living present, and—lI love 
you, Jacqueline.” 

“And I object to being made love to 
on a sand-bar, across fifty feet of water, 
by a young man with a pipe in his 
mouth.” 

“We'll soon remedy that,” said Billy. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked in dismay, as he rose to his feet. 

“I’m going to remove some of the 
objections,” he said, stuffing pipe and 
tobacco into his pocket. Then he very 
calmly and deliberately jumped over- 
board. 

The water was a little above his knees 
as he splashed bravely over to her, and 
she watched him, speechless. He clam- 
bered over fhe rail of the boat and sat 
beside her, while little rills of water 
trickled out of his shoes and ran, quick- 
silver fashion, across the dry deck. The 
girl merely pointed toward the harbor. 

“Well,” said Billy, “Ul be—— It 
will take him about six minutes to get 
within hailing he mused. 
‘“Jacqueline”’—he turned toward her- 


distance,” 
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“we've got six minutes before that— 
thing rescues us. Will you listen quiet- 
ly for six minutes ?” 

The girl looked quickly up at him, 
and tried to laugh but could not. 

“You've got me cornered,” she said. 
Billy suddenly straightened up, and 
when he spoke there was a new dignity 
in his voice that made her gaze at him 
wonderingly. 

“I—did not think of it that way. I 
was quite desperate, Jacqueline, and I 
seized an opportunity without thinking 
of possibly forcing you to listen to 
something you would rather not hear. 
It’s terribly hard for a fellow like my- 
self, who’s always doing silly things 
and getting laughed at, to have himself 
taken seriously. And in this case it 
meant everything to me to have a chance 
to tell you about it. You're listening, 
Jacqueline ?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

“And you give me permission to—tell 
you all about it?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, after awhile. 

Billy jumped to his feet and made a 
trumpet of his hands, 

“Hey, there! What are you trying 
todo? You'll run aground, if you don’t 
look out!” 

Mr. Ardsley Ballantine’s hail came 
to them very faintly. “I say, you know, 
are you in—aw—trouble of any kind?” 

“No, we’re not,” Billy called back. 

“T thought you were—aw—stuck on 
the bar, and I was going to take you 
aboard, you know.” 


“Thanks,” said Billy. “We're fish- 
ing.” And Mr. Ardsley Ballantine 
came about and headed for home. 


Jacqueline and Billy watched him for 
awhile, and then Billy began to talk. 


ANI 
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TOLERANCE 


sh ) listen past the spoken word, 
To see beyond the given glance, 
And realize the deed deferred, 
Need not imply a broken lance. 


CHARLOTTE BECKER. 
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T is within the mem- 
ories of our grand- 
mothers that the rec- 
ognized artist in this 
country—the painter, 
player, singer, writer ; 
anybody, in fact, who 
did anything profes- 
sionally—-was felt to 
be, and doubtless felt himself to be, in 
some vague way at a disadvantage 
among those favored people whose po- 
sition entitled them to luxurious leisure 
in pleasant surroundings. 

The atmosphere became charged with 
a certain constraint when the person 
who did things began to mix socially 
with the persons who did not—and who 
rather prided themselves upon it; for 
cleverness, if it dared to show itself 
among the well-born, was at once com- 
pressed into modest, amateur propor- 
tions, since any further manifestation of 
it would have been viewed with the 
liveliest uneasiness. 

In those days the parents of a boy 
who abandoned the law to make a seri- 
ous business of the violin, or a girl who 
gave up amusing herself with the legiti- 
mate fétes and flirtations of girlhood 
for the sake of a palette and paint- 
brush, would have been more commiser- 
ated for the success than for the failure 
of their children in these dubious ven- 
tures. Fashionable life of that time 
looked upon talent as not far from a 
misfortune, genius almost as a disgrace. 
In its own immediate circle, that 
say ; outside, it simply felt that the pres- 
ence of either was uncongenial and pro- 
duced a slight sense of discomfort for 
which it was at a loss to account. 

It patronized, vet could not be sure 





is to 


had been received 
with pleasure. It condescended, but 
was unable to convince itself that its 
attitude had been appreciated. It un- 
derstood that the view-points of those 
who have and those who do must be 
widely different, and, while it desired 
to be grandly amiable from the other 
side, it had no intention of crossing, or 
permitting to be crossed, the gulf be- 
tween. 

Now all this is changed. An admira- 
tion for success*in almost any form has 
sprung up. The professional is glori- 
fied. Amateurishness is at a discount. 
It may still be smart to know little and 
do less oneself, but it has become great- 
ly the mode to encourage talent and be 
intimate with genius as far as it will 
allow intimacy; to entice it into the 
home circle and feed it from the hand; 
to be lenient to its weaknesses, endure 
its exigencies complacentl¢, regard its 
idiosyncrasies and caprices with rever- 
ence. 

Small wonder, then, that in this sud- 
den heyday of passionate approval tal- 
ent is beginning to take advantage of its 
would-be worshipers, and genius to 
amuse itself a little at their expense: 
that the celebrated portrait-painter 
mocks the egotism of his insistent sit- 
ters in subtle shades and lines of slight- 
ly exaggerated character; that the 
writer transfers with some ruthlessness 
bits of unconscious humor and pathos 
to his note-book; that the singer co- 
quets with and disdains her public; 
that the actress plavs well or ill before 
her audience according -to the whim of 
the moment—and all with their tongues 
in their cheeks. 

They know it is the fashion to praise, 


that its patronage 
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as it was once the fashion to patronize; 
and with about as little discrimination. 

Not that good work will ever remain 
entirely unappreciated, but that—sup- 
posing a name to have been made— 
bad will not go unapplauded ; and after 
years of easily accorded commendation 
the most conscientious of artists might 
find it difficult not to become spoiled; 
not to feel resentment if every effort 
were not followed by the usual eulogy. 

And spoiled they have become. The 
greater ones soon grow to think of 
themselves as all-too-glorious specimens 
of the human race—successful, wonder- 
compelling, money-coining super-enti- 
ties. Not as painstaking custodians of 
high gifts—lucky mediums through 
whom the hopes and aspirations and 
ideals of the world are made manifest. 
While the lesser ones, dressed in a lit- 
tle brief authority, endeavor to create 
surroundings that will throw their pow- 
ers and personalities into the highest 
relief. And the people, the public, ac- 
cept them all at their own valuation. 

That which has arrived must be right 
—-for the time being. 

But well do the “arrived” ones know 
that, in spite of their greatness, in spite 
of the admiring clamor encompassing 
the general course of stars, the time for 
any particular one to shine is not long. 
With the exception of a very few, who 
have become, by favoring +circum- 
stances, or through judicious manage- 
ment, almost fixed on the popular hori- 
zon, they, like Mr. Swinburne’s lovers 
and roses, “have but a season to seem” ; 
but a few years to “make good,” as the 
saying is, while the réclame lasts. 

“Art for art’s sake’ is not in haste; 
it perfects itself at its best leisure. But 
art for the artist’s pocket and the peo- 
ple’s pleasure cannot afford to dally by 
the way. It must be up and doing, as 
fast as it can, if it is to keep pace with 
the expectations it has roused. And 
therefore we have good men turning 
out, if not poorer, at least well- 
considered books and plays to satisfy 
the impatient demands of an unreason- 
ing audience. We have one celebrated 


less 


painter boasting of how many American 
portraits in a month he has been able to 








scrawl his world-renowned signature 
upon; and another, still greater, taking 
pride in the requests he could afford to 
refuse or ignore. We have musicians 
with cultivated eccentricities dragging 
themselves round and round the globe 
that the applause may roll before and 
follow after, and their names be ever 
in the ears of a fickle people. We have 
singers giving up their roles in grand 
opera to play nightly, while their vogue 
continues, in tuneful comedies that at- 
tract the lighter-minded and better-pay- 
ing masses. We-have veteran actors 
and actresses still appearing in parts 
that would suit their grandchildren, and 
making eternal farewell tours to keep 
alive a spark of interest that may flame 
into faint enthusiasm again. 

They one and all mock their critics, 
amuse themselves with their crowds, 
and flout their following; but they must 
have critics, crowds, and followers now 
as never before. The laborer has dis- 
covered himself to be more than worthy 
of his hire, and the artist nowadays far 
transcends his art. It would seem as if 
in the glare of universal admiration they 
had become not a little self-conscious. 
This is not surprising when we reflect 
that the mere sight of their names on 
title-page, program, or advertisement, 
on clay or canvas, guarantees acclama- 
tion from the multitude; acclamation 
accorded to the man or woman doing 
the thing rather than to the thing done. 

In the case of our modern players 
it is most noticeable, and they feel it so 
much that they hardly care to fit them- 
selves to new characters even in the way 
of business. 

“Make us,” they say to the authors, 
“characters to fit ws. The people grow 
tired of old stories, of course, therefore 
they must have fresh ones. But do not 
ask us to interpret your conception of 
young men and maidens, old men and 
children, heroes, heroines, villains, or 
adventuresses, if you have such in mind. 
Look us over carefully, listen to what 
we tell you, and build a play about us. 
Put in a great deal of us, and very little 
of any one else, except as a background 
to throw us out. What we really want 
is just——” 
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What they really want is just Them- 
selves in new surroundings, by So-and 
So; and apparently the people are will- 
ing and the authors weak, for beyond a 
doubt that is what a great many of them 
get. And they do not seem to be in the 
least ashamed of it. Their art is pre- 
sumably absorbed in concealing the fact 
that they are not artists, and this they 
believe to be best accomplished by sub- 
ordinating everything in the play— 
story, characters, and speeches—to 
themselves. With some of them it 
comes to such a pass that not a telling 
line is allowed to remain in the mouth 
of any one else. The whole piece suf- 
fers that the individual may be exalted. 

Some day the admiring throng will 
have cause to regret this elevation of 
the craftsman at the expense of his 
craft, for the craft will lose by it. 
What human creature can continue to 
do his best when it is not demanded of 
him; when his least effort commands 
attention, and his second or third best 
casual work completely satisfies, simply 
because it is his? 

To comment unfavorably upon the 
work of a person already pronounced 
great is to lay ourselves open to the 
ridicule of many tongues, so we go 
gaping with the crowd until it i$ pre- 
pared to pass on to the next attraction. 
Then we may say what we please, but 
by that time it is generally too late to 
express an opinion. Who cares for 
criticism of a burned-out star? Poor 
stars that are consumed in their own 
too-red glory before their full courses 
have been run! 

In the past the artist or scientist 
might have been without honor in his 
own country and among his own peo- 
ple, but results lived after him, and his 
fame endured, In the present he, in his 


own proper person, is everything, but 
not one in fifty of the applauding public 
knows or appreciates—nor, very likely, 
will those who come after know or ap- 
preciate—what he has done; supposing 
him to have done anything that should 
last. 

Lasting work, however, does not 
come of overmuch praise. The reputa- 
tion that has grown up in a single night, 
like Jack’s bean-stalk, may wither in 
the same time. This is a rattling, im- 
pressionistic age, and it values smart- 
ness, brilliancy, effectiveness; above all, 
quickness. This is a sort of forcing- 
house climate, and it produces an im- 
mature ripeness. But the quality that 
makes things endure comes with long 
toil, patient belief, slow achievement ; 
a still, small voice within, rather than 
loud clamor from without; a drowning 
of self in striving. And this the mod- 
ern worship of celebrityewill by no 
means permit. 

Evanescent is the present course of 
stars, as we have said, and much may 
be urged against their conduct during 
transit; yet it is but just to say that with 
the people who prate without knowl- 
edge, and praise without perception, 
lies the blame for what they lack in per- 
formance and make up in pride. 

If only they could resist the overtures 
of ready-handed exploiters, refuse to do 
unconscientious work, and resent undue 
commendation for the same; if they 
could hold themselves cheaper, and their 
skill with jealous care more dear, there 
would remain, to mark the place of 
every risen star now set, that for which 
the world might well be thankful. But 
this harm have the worshipers done 
the worshiped: they have taught them 
to be content with the success of the 
moment, and the judgment that pays. 


%% 
A RAINBOW 


LOUDS and tears and a smile o’ the sun, 
And the storm is rainbow-riven; 
For clouds and tears and smiles are one 
When Hope looks out of Heaven! 


MADELINE BripcEs. 
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CHAPTER I. 





Se NAO VERYBODY knew 
2492 ye rbY MOM that Miss Audrey 
Craven was the 


Off 


VA original of “Laura,” 
7) the heroine of Lang- 
y ley 


KEE 
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VY VY y Wyndham’s mas- 
AZ Nf terpiece. She first 
= & —# attracted the atten- 
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tion of that student 
of human nature at Oxford, at a dinner 
given by her guardian, the Dean of St. 
Benedict's, ostensibly in honor of the 
new Master of Lazarus, in reality for 
his ward’s entertainment and instruc- 
tion in the bewildering art of life. 

It was thunder weather. Out of 
doors, a hot and sleepy air hung over 
the city; indoors, the forecast was no 
heavy and depressing. Not so, 
however, to Miss Audrey Craven. The 
party was large and mixed; and to the 
fresh, untutored mind of a tyro this in 
itself was promising. The dean pur- 
sued the ruinous policy of being all 
things to all men; and to-night, togeth- 
er with nonentities and Oxonians of 
European renown, there was a sprin- 
kling of celebrities from the outside 
world. Among these were Mr. Lang- 
ley Wyndham, the eminent novelist, 
and his friend, Mr. Percival Knowles, 
the critic who had helped him to his 
eminence. Having collected these dis- 
cordant elements around him, the dean 
withdrew from the unequal contest, and 
hovered, smiling ineffectually, on the 
outskirts of his little chaos. Perhaps 
he tried to find comfort in a conscience 
satished for a party spoiled. But for 
Audrey this wild confusion was rich in 


less 
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possibility. However baffling to those 
officially responsible, it offered a wider 
field for individual enterprise; and if 
she did not possess that fine flow of 
animal spirits which sometimes sup- 
ports lesser minds under such circum- 
stances, she had other qualities which 
stood her in good stead. Conspicuous 
among these was an indomitable moral 
courage. She prepared to hurl herself 
into the breach. 

Wyndham was standing a little apart 
from the herd, leaning against the wall, 
as if overcome by an atmosphere too 
oppressive for endurance, when he saw 
his friend approaching him. Knowles 
was looking about him with eyes alert 
and that furtive but uncontrollable smile 
which made ladies say: “Yes, but Mr. 


Knowles is so dreadfully cynical, you 
know.” 
“By the way, Wyndham—I don’t 


want to startle you, but there is a lady 
here who particularly wants me to in- 
troduce you to her.” 

Wyndham turned on him a look ter- 
rible in its dignified reproach. 

“Anything but that, my dear fellow. 
No more introductions to-night, please. 
I’ve just suffered torture from an un- 
speakable youth from Aberdeen, who 
expected me to rejoice with him because 
Oxford is at last recognizing the ‘ex- 
eestence of a mete :pheesical principle 


in the wur-r-ld and mon : 
“T admit that the party is dull, from 
a mere worldling’s point of view. But 


it’s a glorious field for the student of 
human nature. And here’s an opportu- 
nity for exceptional research—some- 
thing quite off the beaten track. The 
admirer of you and all your works is 
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the lovely Miss Craven, and I assure 
you she’s creating a sensation at the 
other end of the room.” 

“Which is she?” 

“There, the girl with the copper-col- 
ored hair, talking to Broadbent.” 


“Ah, that one. No, thanks. I know 
what you're going to tell me—she 


writes.” 

“She doesn’t, but she’s pretty enough 
to do that or anything else she chooses. 
Scandal says she’s looking for a relig- 
ion. She must be a simple soul if she 
thinks she can pick up the article in 
Oxford.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Religions are 
cheap everywhere nowadays, the sup- 
ply being so remarkably in excess of 
the demand, and Miss Craven’s soul 
may be immortal (we'll give it the ben- 
efit of the doubt), but its simplicity is 
un grand peut-étre. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Tt makes me ill to see the way these 
fellows go about leading captive silly 
women. Do look at Broadbent cram- 
ming his spiritual pabulum into that 
girl’s mouth. Moral platitudes—all the 
old crusts he can lay his hands on, 
soaked in the milk-and-water of senti- 
ment.” 

“And a little new wine—with the al- 
cohol extracted by the latest process; 
no possible risk of injury to the bot- 
tles. Don’t be uneasy; I’ve been watch- 
ing her all evening, ever since I found 
her in a corner with the unspeakable 
youth, talking transcendentalism. <A 
woman who can look you in the face 
and ask you if you have ever doubted 
your own existence, and if it isn’t a 
very weird and unaccountable sensa- 
tion, would be capable of anything. 
Five minutes afterward she was com- 
plimenting Flaxman Reed on the splen- 
did logic of the Roman faith, and now 
I’ve no doubt she’s contributing valu- 
able material to Broadbent’s great work 
on the Fourth Gospel.” 

He was wrong. At that moment the 
earnest seeker after truth was gazing 
abstractedly in his direction, and had 
left the canon lecturing to empty 
benches, balancing himself on his toes, 
while he defined his theological posi- 


tion with convincing emphasis of finger 
and thumb. What he said is neither 
here nor there. Then Wyndham re- 
pented of his rudeness. He waited till 
Knowles was looking another way, and 
made for the, dean in a bee-line, ap- 
proaching him from the rear to find 
him introducing a late arrival to his 
niece. He heard the name, Mr. Jack- 
son, and noted the faint shade of an- 
noyance on the girl’s face as the in- 
terloper sat down beside her with a 
smile of dreamy content. It was 
enough to quench Wyndham’s languid 
ardor. He was not going to take any 
more trouble to get an introduction to 
Miss Audrey Craven. 

He saw her once more that evening 
as he turned to take leave of his host. 
She was still sitting beside Mr. Jack- 
son, and Wyndham watched them fur- 
tively. Mr. Jackson was a_ heavy, 
flaxen-haired young man, with a large 
eye-glass and no profile to speak of. 
To judge by Miss Craven’s expression, 
his conversation was not very interest- 
ing, though he was evidently exerting 
himself to give it a humorous turn. 
Wyndham smiled in spite of himself. 

“Hard lines, wasn’t it?’ — said 
Knowles at his elbow. ‘Brilliant idea 
of the dean’s, though—introduce the 
biggest bore in the county to the pret- 
tiest girl in the room.” 

The unconscious Mr. Jackson burst 
into laughter, and Audrey raised her 
eyebrows; she looked from Mr. Jack- 
son to Wyndham, and from Wyndham 
to Mr. Jackson, and laughed a low, 
musical laugh, without any humor in it, 
which echoed unmusically in the mem- 
ory. Wyndham turned abruptly away, 
and Audrey looked after him as he 
turned. Her face was that of one who 
sees her last hope disappearing. Poor 
Audrey! Who would not have pitied 
her? After hovering all evening on the 
verge of an introduction to his emi- 
nence, it was hard to bear the irony of 
this decline, unsustained by any sense 
of its comedy. He had avoided her in 
the most marked manner; but, all’ the 
same, wondered whether he was 
thinking about her, and if so, what he 
was thinking. 


she 
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What he thought that night, and the 
next, and the next after that, was some- 
thing like this: “My dear lady, you 
think yourself remarkably clever. but 
really there is nothing striking about 
you except the color of your hair. Big- 
gest bore in the county—prettiest girl in 
the room? If it weren't for your pret- 
tiness—well, as yet that may have 
saved you from being a bore.” After 
that he laughed whenever he caught 
himself trying to piece together the 
image which his memory persistently 
presented to him in fragments—now an 
oval face tinged with a childlike bloom, 
now gray eyes ringed with black, under 
dark eyebrows and lashes; ¢r a little 
Roman nose with a sensitive tip, or a 
mouth that to the best of his recollec- 
tion curled up at the corners, making a 
perpetual dimple in each cheek. They 
were frivolous details, but for weeks he 
carried them about with him along with 
his more valuable property. 


CHAPTER II. 

Scandal was mistaken. Miss Audrey 
Craven was not in search of a religion, 
but she had passed all her life looking 
for a revelation. She had no idea of 
the precise form it was to take, but had 
never wavered in her belief that-it was 
there, waiting for her, as it were, round 
a dark corner. Hitherto the ideal had 
shown a provoking reticence; the per- 
fectly unique sensation had failed to 
turn up at the critical moment. Audrey 
had reached the ripe age of ten before 
the death of her father and mother, and 
this event could not be expected to pro- 
vide her with a wholly new emotion. 
She had been familiarized with sorrow 
through fine gradations of funereal 
tragedy, having witnessed the passing 
of her canary, her dormouse, and her 
rabbit. The end of these engaging 
creatures had been peculiarly distress- 
ing, hastened as it was by starvation, 
under most insanitary conditions. 

The age of ten is the age of disen- 
chantment—for those of us who can 
take a hint. For Audrey disenchant- 
ment never wholly came. She went on 
making the same extravagant demands, 
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without a suspicion of the limited re- 
sources of life. It was the way of the 
Cravens. Up to the last her father nev- 
er lost his blind confidence in a world 
which had provided him with a great 
deal of irregular amusement. But the 
late Mr. Craven could be wise for oth- 
ers, though not for himself, and he had 
taken a singular precaution with regard 
to his daughter. Not counting the wife 
whom he had too soon ceased to care 
for, he had a low opinion of all women, 
and he distrusted Audrey’s tempera- 
ment, judging it probably by his own 
and that of his more intimate ac- 
quaintance. By a special clause in his 
will, she had to wait for her majority 
four years longer than the term by law 
appointed. Further, until she reached 
her majority, she was to spend six 
months of the year at Oxford, near her 
guardian, for the forming and inform- 
ing of her mind—always supposing that 
she had a mind to form. And now, 
at the age of five-and-twenty, being the 
mistress of her own person, her own 
income, and her own house in Chelsea, 
she was still looking out for a revela- 
tion. 

Her cousin, Mr. Vincent Hardy, be- 
lieved that he had been providentially 
invented to supply it. But in the nature 
of things a cousin whom you have 
known familiarly from childhood can- 
not strike you as a revelation. He is 
really little better than a more or less 
animated platitude. 

Vincent Hardy would have been un- 
affectedly surprised if you had told him 
so. To himself he seemed the very in- 
carnation of distinguished paradox. 
This simply meant that he was one of 
those who innocently imagine that they 
can defy the minor conventions with a 
rarer grace than other men. 

Certainly his was not exactly the sort 
of figure that convention expects to find 
in its drawing-rooms at nine o’clock in 
the evening. It was in Audrey’s house 
in Chelsea, the little brown house with 
discreet white storm-shutters, that 
stands back from the embankment, 
screened by the narrow strip of railed 
plantation known as Chelsea Gardens, 
Here or hereabouts Hardy was to be 
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met with at any hour of the day; and 
late one July evening he had settled 
himself, as usual, near a certain ‘cozy 


corner” in the big drawing-room. His 
face, and especially his nose, was 
bronzed with recent exercise in sun 


and wind, his hair was limp with the 
steam of his own speed, and on his 
forehead his hat had left its mark in 
a deep red cincture. His loose shoot- 
ing-jacket, worn open, displayed a flan- 
nel shirt; white, but not too white. 
This much of Hardy was raised and 
supported on his elbow; the rest of him, 
encased in knickerbockers, stockings, 
and exceedingly muddy boots, sprawled 
with a naive abandonment at the feet of 
the owner of the drawing-room. Lying 
in this easy attitude, he delivered him- 
self of the foll4wing address: 

“Life in London is a life for lunatics. 
And life in England generally is a glo- 
rious life for clergymen and counter- 
hoppers, but it’s not the life for a man. 
It was all very well in the last century, 
you know, when Englishmen were men 
first, and lunatics, if they chose, or 
clergymen or counter-hoppers, after- 
ward. Ah! if that wasn’t exactly our 
golden age, it was the age of our ma- 
turity, of our manhood. If you doubt 
it, read the literature of the eighteenth 
century. Take Fielding—no, don’t take 
Fielding. Anyhow, since then we have 
added nothing to the fabric of life. To 
pile it on above, we've simply been dig- 
ging away like mad from below, and at 
last our top-heavy civilization is nod- 
ding to its fall; and its fall will sweep 
us all back into barbarism again. Then, 
when we are forced back into natural 
conditions, the new race will be born. 
No more of your big-headed, spindle- 


shanked manikhhs: we shall have a 
chance then of seeing a man—that is, 
a perfect animal. You may tirn up 


your nose, my superfine lady—let me 
tell you that this glorious animalism 


means sanity, and sanity means 
strength, and strength means virtue. 
Vis—vir—virtus, ma’am.” 


Hardy sat up and caressed the calves 
of his legs with thoughtful emotion, as 
if he recognized them as the sources of 
the moral law within him. His cousin 


had not followed his precipitate logic. 
With woman’s well-known aversion 
from the abstract, she was concentra- 
ting her attention on the concrete case, 
the glorious animal before her. Now, 
it would be very wrong to suppose that 
Hardy was in the least tainted with 
socialism, anarchism, or any such pes- 
tilent heresies, or that he had read 
“Emile” and “Walden.” He had never 
heard of either of these works, and had 
no desire whatever for the restoration 
of society on a primitive basis of ani- 
malism, modified by light literature, 
clothing, and the moral law. For all 
modern theories he had a _ withering 
contempt, his own simple creed being 
that in the beginning God made man a 
Tory squire. His quarrel with the so- 
cial order was a purely private and par- 
ticular one. In our modern mythology, 
Custom, Circumstance, and Heredity 
are the three Fates that weave the web 
of human life. Hardy did not wholly 
sympathize with this belief. He had 
too profound a respect for his own ped- 
igree to lay his sins at his great-grand- 
father’s door. As the nephew of a 
Tory squire, he was but two degrees 
removed from original righteousness. 
In spite of this consideration, he was 
wont to describe himself with engaging 
candor as a “bad hat.” In doing so he 
recognized that he was a dependent part 
of a vast and complicated system. If 
he, Vincent Hardy, was a bad hat, who 
was to blame for it? Obviously, civ- 
ilization, for providing him with tempta- 
tion, and society, for supplying encour- 
agement. As a consequence, he owed 
both civilization and society a grudge. 

“Therefore, I that a return to 
barbarism will be our salvation. You 
and I mayn’t live to see the day, 
but- 

Here the impassioned orator, who 
had been making charges at his boots 
with the. point of his walking-stick, 
succeeded in detaching a large cake of 
mud, which he immediately ground to 
powder on the carpet. © Civilization per- 
sonified in Audrey Craven gazed at 
him in polite reproach. 

“My new carpet will certainly not 
live to see it. It may be part of the 


Say 
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detestable social order, but it is not re- 
sponsible for it, any more than I am.” 

“Never mind, Audrey. It’s honest 
Hertfordshire mud—clean from the 
country as God made it, if I hadn’t had 
to cross your filthy London in order to 
get here.” 

Audrey smiled, though she knew that 
brown streaks of the honest Hertford- 
shire mud marked the hero’s passage 
from the doorway to her feet. She was 
naturally long-suffering, and seldom re- 
pulsed any one, save a few of the more 
impertinent of her own sex. She lay 
back in her cozy corner, outwardly con- 
templating the unusual length of mus- 
cular humanity extended before her, 
inwardly admiring her own smile, a 
smile of indulgent lips and arch eye- 
brows, in which the eyes preserved a 
languid neutrality. 

Being thus pleasantly preoccupied, 
she may be supposed ignorant of her 
cousin’s broad gaze of unreflecting ad- 
miration, and totally unprepared for his 
rapid change of theme. 

“Audrey,” he began, with alarming 
suddenness, “some people would lead 
up to the subject cautiously. That 
would only waste time, and _ time’s 
everything now. Miss Craven at 
home ?” 

“Miss Craven is always at home when 
Iam. Would you like to see her?” 

“See her? Good heavens, no! Do 
you know positively where she is se- 
creting herself, or must I lock the 
door ?” 

“That is unnecessary. 
come in—she never does.” 

A suspicious look darted from the 
corners of Hardy’s eyes. 

“Except when I ask her,” added Au- 
drey sweetly. 

“Well, then, if you can insure me 
against the sort of interruption that an- 
noyed me before, we will return to 


Is 


She will not 


the question we were discussing 
when “s 
“Please don’t go over any old 


ground. That would bore me.” 

“Tt would bore me. J will begin 
where we left off. The problem, if you 
remember, was this—to put it baldly 
—do you ¢are for me, or do you not?” 
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“Didn’t we get any farther than 
that?” 


“No, we didn’t.” 

“Do I—or—do I not? Really, I can- 
not tell you, Vincent, for I don’t know 
myself.” ‘ 

“Nonsense! there’s no logical dilem- 
ma. You can’t go on forever treating 
it as an open question.” 

“Well—vyou draw 
hard-and-fast lines.” 

“Audrey, do you honestly suppose 
that I’ve walked here thirty miles, par- 
boiled between sun and rain, in order to 
be made a fool of?” (in his excitement 
Hardy forgot that twenty miles was the 
precise distance, and that he had much 
better have taken the train). “How 
much longer are you going to keep up 
this fiendish cat-and-mouse sort of 
game?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that ten years is a devil of 
a time to keep a man waiting for his 
answer.” 

““Ten years? Ten days, you mean.” 

“Excuse me, I broached this subject 
for the first time ten years ago.” 

“Oh, I dare say, when we were both 
children.” 

“We are neither of us children now, 
Audrey.” 

“Speak for yourself. I was an in- 
fant in the eyes of the law till the other 
day.” 

“You are—let me see—five-and- 
twenty. If you have any mind at all, 
you must have made it up by this time.” 

“The case would be much easier if 
you were not such a mass of incon- 
sistency yourself.” 

“T’ve been consistent enough in one 
respect. Do you remember the first 
time you stayed with us at Woodford, 
when you weren't much higher than 
that table, and how you and I set off 
together for Wanstead Woods ?” 

“Yes—before breakfast. I 
never forgotten it.” 


such absurdly 


have 


“Nor I. You did rile me that day, 
Audrey. You waited till we came 
within a stone’s throw of the woods, 


and then you sat down in a turnip-field 
and cried because you couldn’t go any 


- farther.” 
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“After running at your heels for two 
miles, like a dog.” 

“Yes—and, with the irresponsibility 
of the inferior animal, eating up the 
whole of the cake I provided for us 
both.” 

“It was perfectly fair; you dragged 
me out against my will.” 

“So you argued at the time, but I 
couldn’t follow your reasoning. Per- 
haps you have forgotten how I carried 
you on my back to Woodford, and then 
gave the milkman sixpence to drive 
us the rest of the way home. And you 
were such a contemptible little snob 
that you cried again because you had to 
sit next the milkman.” 

“T remember perfectly. You only 
carried me as far as Red Bridge, in a 
position the most comfortable for your- 
self and the most undignified for me. 
You borrowed that sixpence from me 
and never paid me again; and we were 
both punished with dry bread for 
breakfast, because we were seen in the 
milk-cart.” 

“The abominable injustice of my 
parents was of a piece with the whole 
system I complain of. You will observe 
that we were punished, not for disobe- 
dience, but for riding in a milk-cart, 
and not so much for being in it as for 
being seen in it.” 

“Exactly ; otherwise the reminiscence 
would be slightly irrelevant.” 

“Not at all. It illustrates my thor- 
oughgoing consistency. I loved you 
then, in spite of your detestable con- 
duct in the matter of that cake, and I 
have loved you ever since, in spite of 
your other faults.” 

“Thank you.” 

“I suppose you would prefer some 
hypocrite who told you that you had 
none?” 

“On the contrary, I enjoy being told 
of my faults.” 
true. If it 


This 


was came to the 
p int, Audrey would boldly offer her 
own character for dissection rather 


than suffer conversation to be diverted 
to a less interesting topx. Hardy had 
rather neglected these opportunities for 
psychological study, and herein lay the 


secret of his failure. He continued, 


adopting a more practical line of argu- 
ment suggested by the episode of the 
sixpence ° 

“It’s not as if you were a millionaire 
and I a groveling pauper. I shall have 
Lavernac and two thousand a year 
when my uncle, Sir Theophilus Parker, 
dies.” Hardy rolled out the title with 
a certain proprietary unction; his 
cousin had no share in this enviable re- 
lationship. “I give the old bird five 
years at the very worst, and it’s a moral 
impossibility that he should leave me 
in the lurch. But I don’t count on that. 
My own property has kept me idle all 
my life; but I’ve sold it at last, and, as 
I said just now, I am going out to Can- 
ada to farm.” 

Audrey blushed, and punished her 
blush with a frown. If she had been 
playing the amusing game that Hardy 
suggested, it was one thing to give the 
mouse a little run in order to renew the 
pleasures of the chase, another thing to 
let him escape altogether from her 
paws. Hardy saw his advantage and 
followed it up. 

“When I told you that I had done 
with civilization, I suppose you thought 
it was a joke?” 

“T did. Only I 
point.” 

“The point is this, that I’m going 
down to Liverpool to-morrow, and 
shall sail for Canada this day week. I 
can’t stand it any longer. I can't 
breathe here. Town or country, it’s all 
the same—the air chokes me, it’s teem- 
ing with moral bacilli. You never 
thought I was so particular? No more 
did | * He paused, knitting his 
brows. “I admit frankly that I’m a bad 
hat. This place has been my ruin, as it 
has of many a man than 
Perhaps, if it hadn’t been for you, Au- 
drey—but I won't press that point; it 
wouldn’t be generous, however just. 
Anyhow, whatever my past has been, 
ny future lies in your hands. I would 
say your love was life or death to me, 
but that wouldn't be anywhere near the 
truth. It’s not so much a question of: 
death as a question of damnation.” 

Hardy was desperately in earnest, but 
not so much so as .to be “careless of 


couldn’t see the 


1 ~ 
pettet me. 
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rhetorical effect. In his desire to rep- 
resent himself as a fallen angel he had 
done himself no little injustice, as well 
as grossly exaggerated the power of 
Audrey’s regenerative influence. 

She was evidently moved. She took 
no pains to restrain the trembling of her 
lips, more than was necessary to pre- 
serve their delicate outline. Hardy had 
paid homage to her as the superior be- 
ing 

It marked an epoch in the history of 
his passion. 

He rose to his feet and looked down 
on her as froma height. A fallen angel 
is not without his epic sublimity. 

The lady hesitated. She pulled out 
the tremolo stop, and then spoke. 

“You say that if it hadn’t been for 
me—lI don’t quite understand you, but 
you are mistaken if you think I never 
cared for you—never cared, I mean to 
say, for your good.” She also rose, 
with an air of having made a statement 
as final as it was clear and convincing. 
He laid his hand on her shoulder and 
looked steadily in her face. There was 
no evasion in her eyes, but her eyelids 
quivered. 

“It’s all right, Audrey; you never 
have denied that you love me, and you 
can’t for the life of you deny it now.” 

She did not attempt to; for the en- 
trance of the footman with coffee made 
denial indecent at the moment, if not 
impossible. That deus ex machina 
from below the stage retired, uncon- 
scious of the imminent catastrophe he 
had averted. But he had brought into 
the little drama a certain prosaic ele- 
ment. Coffee and romantic passion do 
not go hand in hand. 

Then it seemed to Audrey that the 
welcome interval of commonplace 
lapsed into a dream, in which Hardy’s 
voice went sounding on in interminable 
monologue. 

“T shall hear the wind, Audrey, rush- 
ing over prairies infinite as the sea; I 
shall see the great wall of the Rockies 
rising sky-high. And England will 
seem like a little piece of patchwork, 
with a pattern of mole-hills for moun- 
tains, and brooks for rivers. And when 
I've set our Canadian farm going, I 
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shall hunt big game. And when I’ve 
exterminated the last bison off the face 
of the boundless prairie, I shall devote 
myself to literature.” 

“Literature?” she echoed faintly. It 
was all so grotesquely strange that 
even this announcement brought only a 
dreamlike surprise. 

“Yes, literature. Do you think lit- 
erature is only produced by the miser- 
able noodles who sit in their studies at 
home, till their muscles wither and their 
hearts get flabby? J/y book will be a 
man’s book, with a man’s blood and a 
man’s brains in it. It will be a book 
that will make posterity sit up. And 
when you have enjoyed the fame of it 
a little, we'll go out again together. In 
Canada we shall find a new heaven and 
a new earth.” 

She sat silent and passive. The sit- 
uation had a charm which she was pow- 
erless to break. It seemed as if the 
mere brute force through which Hardy 

*had dominated her intellect hitherto, 
had become refined by some extraor- 
dinary process, and was exerting a 
moral influence over her. In order to 
assert herself against the intolerable 
fascination, she rose hastily and crossed 
the room to where her piano stood open 
in the corner. 

She plaved loud and long—wild Po- 
lish music, alive with the beating pulses 
of love and frenzy and despair. It 
would have roused another man to 
sublime enthusiasm or delirious rap- 
ture. 

It sent Hardy to sleep. 

Stretched on the hearthrug, with 
slackened jaw, and great chest heaving 
with regular rise and fall, he slept like 
a tired dog. She played on, and as she 
played he dreamed. that he stood with 
her in the midst of the burning prairie, 
they two on a little ring of charred 
black earth, an island in a roaring sea 
of fire. The ring grew smaller and 
smaller, till they could only find stand- 
ing-room by clinging close together. 
As he turned to her she thrust him 
from her into the sea of fire, crying: 
“It’s perfectly fair, Vincent, for you 
dragged me here against my will!” 

He woke with a snort as the music 
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suddenly ceased. It was midnight. He 
had to start from home early next 
morning, and if he delayed longer he 
would lose the last train out. 

He parted from Audrey as only the 
traveler outward bound parts from his 
betrothed. In fact, as she remarked 
afterward: “For the fuss he made 
about it he might have been going to 
the North Pole with his life in his 
hands. So like Vincent!” As_ for 
Hardy, he felt already the wind of the 
new heaven and the sweetness of the 
new earth. 

Audrey was staring abstractedly into 
the looking-glass, when she heard the 
front door shut with a violent bang, 
and the sound of his quick footsteps 
on the pavement below. She came to 
herself with a cold shiver. 

What had she done? Surely she had 
not gone and engaged herself to Vin- 
cent ?—bound herself in the first year 
of her liberty to a man she had known 
all her life, and her own cousin, too? 

It was impossible; for, you see, it 
would have argued great weakness of 
mind and a total want of originality. 


CHAPTER III. 

Whether Audrey did or did not un- 
derstand herself, she was a mystery to 
all about her, and to none more than 
her father’s cousin and her own chap- 
eron, Miss Craven. ‘This unfortunate 
lady, under stress of circumstances, had 
accepted the charge of Audrey after her 
parents’ death, and had mever ceased 
to watch her movements with bewil- 
dered interest and surprise. The most 
familiar phenomena are often the least 
understood, and Miss Craven’s intelli- 
gence was daily baffled by the problem 
of Audrey. Daily she renewed her re- 
searches, with enthusiasm which would 
have done credit to a natural philoso- 
pher; but hitherto she had found no 
hypothesis to cover all the facts. The 
girl was either a rule for herself, or the 
exception that proved other people’s 
rules; and Miss Craven was obliged to 
rest satisfied in the vague conclusion 
that she had a great deal of “character.” 
Strange to say, that is how Audrey 


struck most of her acquaintance, 
though as yet no one had been known 
to venture on further definition. Miss 
Craven was repaid for her affectionate 
solicitide by an indifference none the 
less galling because evidently  un- 
studied. Audrey rather liked her chap- 
eron than otherwise. The “poor old 
thing,” as she called her, never got in 
her way, never questioned her will, and 
made no claims whatsoever on her val- 
uable time; besides relieving her of all 
those little duties that make us wonder 
whether life be worth living. 

Under the present dispensation, chap- 
erons were a necessary evil; and Au- 
drey was not one to fly heedlessly in the 
face of her Providence, society. 

All the same, Miss Craven had her 
drawbacks. If you, being young and 
vivacious, take a highly nervous old 
lady and keep her in a state of per- 
petual repression, shutting her out from 
all your little confidences, you will find 
that the curiosity so natural to her age 
will be sure to burst out, after such 
bottling, in alarming effervescence. As 
soon as Hardy’s unmistakable footsteps 
were heard on the stairs, she had left 
the drawing-room on a hint from Au- 
drey. In her room above she had heard 
the alternate booming and buzzing of 
their voices prolonged far into the 
night, but could make out no intelligi- 
ble sounds. To ears tingling with 
prophetic apprehension the provocation 
was intense. 

The old lady passed a restless night, 
and came down to breakfast the next 
morning quivering with suppressed ex- 
citement. Audrey’s face did not inspire 
confidence ; and it was not until she had 
touched lightly on the state of the 
weather, and other topics of general 
interest, that Miss Craven darted ir- 
relevantly to her point. 

“My dear, is there anything between 
you and your — er — cousin, Mr. 
Hardy?” 

The awful question hung in the air 
without a context, while Audrey went 
on making tea. This she did with a 
graceful and deliberate precision, com- 
pleting the delicate operation before 
answering. 
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“Yes, there is a great deal between 
me and my cousin, Mr. Hardy, which 
neither of us can get over.” 

There was a freezing finality in the 
manner of the reply, in spite of the smile 
which accompanied it; and even Miss 
Craven could not fail to understand. 
She bridled a little, wrapping herself 
closer in her soft shawl as in an im- 
penetrable husk of reserve, and began 
nervously buttering toast. The whole 
thing was very odd; but, then, the ways 
of Audrey were inscrutable. 

Audrey herself felt an unspeakable 
relief after that question and her own 
inspired answer. Last night she had 
possibly been ambiguous; to-day, at any 
rate, her words had a trenchant force 
which severed one of the thousand lit- 
tle threads that bound her to Hardy. 
After all, when it came to the point, 
there was an immense amount of de- 
cision in her character. And as the 
days went on, and Hardy with them, 
leaving league after league of the At- 
lantic behind him, the load at her heart 
grew lighter; and when at last the let- 
ter came which told her that he had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, she felt 
with a little tremor of delight that she 
was a free woman once more. Her 
world was all before her, vaguely allur- 
ing, as it had been a month ago. 

The letters which Hardy sent from 
time to time had no power to destroy 
this agreeable illusion; for, of course, 
letters were bound to come, and she 
answered them all with cousinly affec- 
tion, as she would have answered them 
in any case. At last one came which 
roused her from her indifference, for it 
had a postscript: 


By the way, there’s a Miss Katherine 
Haviland living near you, at 12 Devon 
Street, Pimlico. She’s a sort of little half- 


sister of mine, so I’d be glad if you'd go 
and look her up some day and be kind to her. 


There’s a brother knocking about some- 
where, but he doesn’t count, he’s only a 
baby. Ripping sport—shot a moose and two 


Wapiti this morning. 


Audrey read the letter with languid 
attention. She was not in the least in- 
terested to hear that he had taken up 
land and put it into the hands of an 
agent to farm. She was tired of the 
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long, highly colored descriptions of 


Canadian scenery and the tales of Vin- 
cent’s adventures, and she had got into 
the way of skipping his vain repetitions 
of all the absurd things he had said to 
her on the night of his departure; but 
the postscript stirred strange feelings 
in her breast. His mother was married 
a second time, but to Audrey’s certain 
knowledge Vincent had no little half- 
sisters ; it followed that for some reason 
he had used a figure of speech. She 
was not in the least in love with him, 
but at the same time she felt all the dig- 
nity of her position as empress of his 
heart, and could bear no little half- 
sisters near the throne. She would cer- 
tainly look Miss Haviland up. She 
would go and be kind to her that after- 
noon; and she put on her best clothes 
for the occasion. 

A few minutes’ walk brought her to 
No. 12 Devon Street, one of a row of 
gloomy little houses—‘full of dreadful 
city clerks and dressmakers,” she said 
to herself in a flight of imagination. 

She lifted the knocker gingerly in her 
white gloved hand, and felt by no 
means reassured when she was shown 
in, and followed the servant up the nar- 
row staircases to the attic. As she 
neared the top she heard a voice above 
her sounding in passionate remon- 
strance. 

“Three baths in*the one blessed dy, 
a-splashin’ and a-sloogin’ somethin’ or- 
ful—’e didn’t ought for to do it, m’m, 
not if it was ever so!” 

Here the voice was cut short by a 
mingled roar and ripple of laughter, 
and Miss Audrey Craven paused before 
announcing herself. Through the half- 
open doorway she saw a girl standing 
before an easel. She had laid down 
her palette and brushes, and with bold, 
sure strokes of the pencil was sketch- 
ing against time, leaning a little back- 
ward, with her head in a critically ob- 
servant pose. The voice 
itself in crushing peroration : 

“T tell you wot it is, Mr. ’Aviland— 
you're no gentleman.” 

And Audrey’s entrance coincided 
with the retreat of a stout woman, 
moving slowly with an unnatural calm, 


reasserted 
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The girl doubled back her sketch- 
book and came forward, apologizing 
for the confusion. Face to face with 
the object of her curiosity, Audrey's 
first feeling was one of surprised and 
reluctant admiration. Miss Haviland 
was dark and pale and thin; she was 
also a little too tall, and Audrey did not 
know whether she quite liked the airy 
masses of black hair that curled high up 
from hes forehead and low down on 
it, in crisp tendrils like fine wire. Yet, 
but for her nose, which was a shade too 


long, a thought too retroussé, Miss 
Haviland would have been beautiful 


after the Greek type. (Audrey’s own 
type, as she had once described it in a 
moment of introspection, was the “Ro- 
man piquante,”’ therefore she made that 
admission the more readily.) There 
was a touch of classic grace, too, in the 
girl’s figure and her dress. She had 
rolled up the sleeves of her long blue 
overall, and bound it below her breasts 
and waist with a girdle of tape—not for 
the sake of effect, as Audrey supposed, 
but to give her greater freedom as she 
worked and moved about the studio. 
At this point Audrey found out that all 
Miss Haviland’s beauty lay in the shape 
of her head and neck. With “that 
nose” she might be “interesting,” but 
could never be beautiful; in fact, her 
mouth was too firny and her chin stuck 
out too much even for moderate pretti- 
ness. 

Audrey did not arrive at these con- 
clusions in the gradual manner here set 
forth. The total impression was photo- 
graphed on her sensitive feminine brain 
by the instantaneous process; and with 
the same comprehensive rapidity she 
began to take in the details of her sur- 
roundings. The attic was long, and had 
one window to the west, and another 
to the north, under the roof, looking 
over the leads. At the far end were a 
plain, square table and a corner cup- 
board. That was the dining-room and 
the pantry. Before the fireplace were a 
small Persian rug bounded by a revolv- 
ing bookcase, a bamboo couch, a palm 
fern, a tea-table. That was the library 
and drawing-room. All the remaining 
space was the studio; and among easels, 





stacks of canvases, draperies, and gen- 
eral litter, a few life-size casts from the 
antique gleamed from their corners. 

From these rapid observations Au- 
drey concluded that Miss Haviland was 
poor. 

“You were busy when I came in?” 
she asked sweetly. 

“No; I was only taking a hurried 
sketch from the life. It’s not often that 
our landlady exhibits herself in that 
sublime mood; so I seized the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“And I interrupted you.” 

“No; you interrupted Mrs. Rogers, 
for which we were much obliged—she 
might have sat for us longer than we 


liked. I am very pleased to see you.” 
Certainly Audrey was a_ pleasant 
sight. There was no critical after- 


thought in the «admiring look which 
Miss Haviland turned on her visitor, 
and Audrey felt to her finger-tips this 
large-hearted feminine homage. To 
compel another woman to admire you 
is always a triumph; besides, Miss 
Haviland was an artist, and her admira- 
tion was worth something—it was like 
having the opinion of an expert. Au- 
drey pondered for a moment, with her 
head at a becoming angle, for she had 
not yet accounted for herself. 

“My cousin, Vincent Hardy, asked 
me to call on you. I believe he is a 
very old friend of yours?” 

“Yes; we have known 
since we were children.” 

“What do you think of his going out 
to Canada to farm?” 

“T didn’t know he had gone.” 

(Then Vincent had not thought it 
worth while to say good-by to his “little 
half-sister.” So far, so good.) 

“Oh, didn’t you? He went six weeks 
ago.” 

“T never heard. It’s an _ unlikely 
thing for him to do, but that’s the sort 
of thing he always did do.” 

“He hated going, poor fellow. He 
came to say good-by to me the night 
before he went, and he was in a dread- 
ful state. I’ve heard from him every 
week since he sailed, and he’s prom- 
ised to send me some bearskins. Isn't 
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like 


of him?” won't 


it nice 
that!’’) 
Miss Haviland assented gravely, but 
her eyes smiled. 
“T suppose you've seen a good deal 


(“She 


of Vincent? He wrote to me about 
you from the Rocky Mountains.” 
“Did he? We used to be a good deal 
together when we were little. Since 
then we have been the best of friends, 
which means that we ignore each oth- 
er’s existence with the most perfect un- 


derstanding in the world. I always 
liked Vincent.” ° 
This was reassuring. Miss Havi- 


land’s manner was candor itself; and, 
depend upon it, if there had been any 
self-consciousness about her, Audrey 
would have found it out at once. She 
dropped the subject, and looked about 
her for another. The suggestions of 
the place were obvious. 


My 


“T see you are a great artist. 
cousin didn’t prepare me for that.” 

Miss Haviland laughed. 

“Vincent is probably unaware of the 
interesting fact, like the rest of the 
world.” 

“That picture is very beautiful; may 
I look at it?” said Audrey, going up to 
the easel. 

“Certainly. It’s hardly finished yet, 
and I don’t think it will be particularly 
beautiful when it is. I can’t choose my 
subjects.” 


“Tt looks—interesting,’ murmured 
Audrey fatuously. (What was the sub- 
ject, after all?) “Have you done 
many others?” 


“Yes, a good many.” 

“May I ?” she hesitated, w&nder- 
ing whether her request might not be 
a social solecism, like asking a profes- 
sional to play. 

“If vou care about pictures, | 
you of my brother’s 
day. His are better than mine 
original, at least.” 

“Your brother? Oh, of course. 
Vincent told me vou had a brother, a 
baby brother. Surely——” 

Miss Haviland laughed again. 

“How like Vincent! He is uncon- 
scious of the flight of time. I suppose 


will 
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he told you I was about ten years old. 
But you must really see the baby; he 
will be delighted with your description 
of him.” She called through the sky- 
light, and Audrey remembered the gen- 
tleman who was “no gentleman,” and 
who must have been responsible for half 
the laughter she had overheard. 

“You see,” Miss Haviland explained, 
“we've only one room for everything; 
so Ted always climbs onto the leads 
when we hear people coming—he’s 
bound to meet them on the stairs if he 
makes a rush for the bedrooms. If any 
bores come, I let him stay up there; and 
if it’s any one likely to be interesting, 
I call him down.” 

“He must have great confidence in 
your judgment.” 

“He has. Here he comes.” 

Audrey looked up in time to see the 
baby lowering himself through the sky- 
light. With his spine curved well back, 
his legs hanging within the room, and 
his head and the upper part of his body 
laid flat on the leads outside it, he bal- 
anced himself for a second of time. It 
was a most undignified position; but he 
triumphed over it, as, with one supple 
undulation, he shot himself onto the 
floor, saving his forehead from the win- 
dow by a hair’s-breadth. 

After this fashion Ted Haviland was 
revealed to Audrey. She was, if any- 
thing, more surprised by his personal 
appearance than by the unusual manner 
of his entrance. The baby could not 
have been more than nineteen or twen- 
ty, and there could be no dispute as to 
his beauty. Nature had his fea- 
tures ig the same mold as his sister’s, 
and produced a very striking effect by 
giving him the same dark eyebrows and 
lashes, with blue and a mass of 
light-brown _ hair. Detractors com- 
plained that the type was too feminine 
for their taste; but when challenged 
to show a single weak line in his face, 
they evaded the point and laid stress on 
the delicate pallor of his complexion. 
Not that it mattered, for Ted 
made vou think as little of his good 
looks as he did himself. But Audrey 
never forgot him as she first saw him, 
glowing with exercise and the mid- 
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day bath, which had roused his land- 
lady’s indignation. 

“I’m extremely sorry,” he began air- 
ily, “for disappearing in that rude 
way.” 

“Perhaps I ought to apologize,” said 
Audrey, “for I frightened you away.” 

“Not at all, though I was desperately 
frightened, too. I was flying before 
Mrs. Rogers when you came in. You'll 
probably think I ought to have braved 
it out, just for the look of the thing— 
especially after her reflections on my 
social position—but unfortunately my 
sister has imbued that terrible woman 
with the belief that art can’t possibly 
flourish anywhere outside this attic of 


hers. Ever since then she’s kept us in 
the most humiliating subjection. I 


don’t want you to think badly of Mrs. 
Rogers—there’s no malice about her; 
she wouldn't raise your rent suddenly, 
or leave pails of water on the stairs, or 
anything of that kind, and she’s capable 
of really deep feeling when it’s a ques- 
tion of dinner.” 

“Ted—if you can forget Mrs. Rogers 
for a minute—I told Miss Craven that 
you would show her some of your 
sketches and things some day.” 

“All right; we'll have the exhibition 
to-day if Miss Craven cares to stop. 
Plenty of time before the light goes.” 

Audrey hesitated, but Miss Havi- 
land had moved aside her own easel to 
make room for her brother’s; she sec- 
onded his invitation, and Miss Craven 
stopped. 

Three months ago, in an Oxford 
drawing-room, she had found herself 
absorbing metaphysics, as it, were, 
through the pores of her skin, without 
any previous discipline in that exacting 
science; now, in a London studio, she 
became aware of a similarly miraculous 
influx of power. Yesterday she would 
have told you that she knew nothing 
about art, and cared less. To-day it 
seemed that she had lived in its atmos- 
phere from her cradle, and learned its 
language at her nurse’s knee. But, 
though familiar with art, she was not 
prepared for the behavior of the artist. 
Ted treated his works as if he were the 
last person concerned with them. He 





would pass scathing judgment on those 
which pleased Audrey best; or he would 
stand, like a_ self-complacent deity, 
aloof from his own creations, behold- 
ing them to be very good, and not hesi- 
tating to say so. 

“Well,” said Audrey, at last, “you’ve 
shown me a great many lovely things, 
but which is your masterpiece ?” 

“They were all masterpieces when I 
first finished them.” 

“Yes; but seriously, which do you 
consider your best. I want to know.” 

Ted hesitated, and then turned to a 
stack of larger canvases. 

“T wonder,” she murmured, “if J 
shall think it your best.” 

“Probably not.” 

“Why not?” 

Ted did not answer—he hardly liked 
to say, “Because hitherto you have per- 
sistently admired my worst.” 

“This,” he said, laughing, as he lifted 
a large canvas onto the easel, “is the 
only masterpiece that has withstood the 
test of time.” 

“He means,’ struck in his sister, 
“that he finished it a week ago, and that 
in another week he'll want to stick a 
knife into it.” 

With all its faults the picture had a 
poetic audacity that defied the criticism 
it provoked. If you looked long 
enough, you saw that a youth and a 
maiden were lying in a trance that was 
half sleep, half death; while their souls, 
diaphanous forms with indefinite legs, 
hovered above them in mid-air, each 
leaning toward the other’s body. The 
souls described two curves that crossed 
like the intersecting of rainbows; and 
where they met, their wings mingled in 
a confused iridescence. Eros, in a 
flame-colored tunic, looked on with an 
air of studied indifference that might or 
might not have been intended by the 
painter. 

Audrey looked helplessly at the pic- 
ture. She could not understand it, and 
with things that she could not under- 
stand she always felt a vague, impotent 
displeasure. 

“What—what is 
gasped at length. 

“A metempsychosis.” 


the subject?” she 
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She knitted her brows and said noth- 
ing. 

“Transmigration of souls — why 
didn't I say so at first?” returned Ted, 
in cheerful response to the frown. 

“So I see; but what’s Apollo doing 
there with his bow and arrows, and why 
is he all in red?” 

“It’s not meant for Apollo—it’s an 
Eros.” 

“T beg your pardon?’ 

“An Eros—Love, a very inferior or- 
der of deity.” 

“Why is he in red?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. His taste 
in dress always was a little loud.” 

“But why is he there at all?” 

“Love! Can't you see? I can't ex- 
plain if it’s not obvious. He—er—he 
must be there.” 

Audrey looked up, but the baby was 
not looking at her; he was absorbed in 
his masterpiece. She flushed, and 
pressed one little pointed boot firmly to 
the ground. 

“Yes, yes, I see that ; but I can’t make 
out the rest of it.” 

Ted shook his head helplessly, while 
his sister laughed at his discomfiture. 

“Please don’t mind my sister,” said 
he. “The picture represents two peo- 
ple exchanging souls’”—Audrey raised 
her eyebrows: “those are the souls, and 
these are the people—do be quiet, Kath- 
erine! It’s a perfectly conceivable 
transaction, though I own it might be a 
very bad bargain for some. I wouldn't 
like to swop souls with my’ ‘sister, for 
instance—she hasn’t any imagination.” 

Audrey gave a little shudder. 

“\Vhat a curious idea! It makes me 
feel quite creepy. But I’m sure I never 
could lose my sense of personal iden- 


tity. My individuality is too strong—or 
something. And then, what has Love 
got to do‘with it? What does it all 
mean ?”’ 


“Obviously, that Love is master of 
the ceremonies at every well-regulated 
metempsychosis,” said Katherine. 
Audrey -lay back in her 
chair and gazed dreamily at the paint- 
ing, while the painter gazed at her. 
Was he trying to find out the secret of 
that “individuality” ? 


“T see.” 
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Audrey turned to Katherine with her 
radiant smile. 

“Do you paint like this, too?” 

“No; I’m a portrait-painter.” 

“Ah! that means that you’d rather 
paint what you see?” 

“It means that I have to paint a great 
deal that I’d rather not see.” 

“But your brother is an idealist— 
aren't you, Mr. Haviland?” 

“Probably. I’ve always noticed that 
when people call you an idealist, it’s a 
polite way of saying you're a failure. I 
may be an idealist; I don’t know, and 
I’m afraid I don’t much care.” 

“I’m sure you do care; and you must 
have your ideals.” 

“Oh, as for that, I’ve kept as many 
as seven of them at a time. But I never 
could tame them, and when it comes to 
taking their portraits the things don’t 
know how to sit properly. Look at that 
woman's soul, for instance’—and Ted 
pointed to his masterpiece with dis- 
gust. 

“Why, what's wrong with it? 
beautiful.” 

“Yes; I got on all right with the up- 
per half, but, as you see, I’ve been a lit- 
tle unfortunate with the feet and legs.” 

“Of course,” interrupted Katherine, 
“because you got tired of the whole 
thing. That’s what a man’s idealism 
comes to!” 

Audrey looked up with a quick, side- 
long glance. 

“And what does a woman’s idealism 
come tor” 

“Generally to this—that she’s tried 
to paint her own portrait large, with a 
big brush, and made a mess of the can- 
vas.” 

There was a sad inflection in the 
girl’s voice, and she looked away as she 
spoke. The look and the tone were de- 
tails that lay beyond the range of Au- 
drey’s observation, and she felt hurt, 
though she hardly knew why. She 
rose, carefully adjusting her veil and 
the lace about her throat. 

“T adore idealists—I can’t help it; I’m 
made that way, you see.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, in deli- 
cate deprecation of the decrees of fate. 
Katherine did not see, but she went 
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down with Miss Craven to the door. 
Ted had proposed tea on the leads, and 
Audrey had agreed that it would have 
been charming—idyllic—if she could 
have stayed. But she had looked at the 
skylight, and then at her own closely 
fitting gown, and Propriety, her guard- 
ian angel, had suggested that she had 
better not. 

“Ted,” said Katherine an hour later, 
“T’ve got an idea. What a magnificent 
model Miss Craven would make!” 

Ted made no answer; but he flung 
his sketch-book to the other end of the 
room, where it took Apollo neatly in 
the eye. : 

“T’ve failed miserably in my Mfrs. 
Rogers,” said he, and went off for soli- 
tary contemplation on the leads. 

Katherine picked up the book and 
looked at it. 

He had failed in his Mrs. Rogers; 
but in a corner of a fresh page he had 
made a little sketch of a face and figure 
which were not those of Mrs. Rogers. 
And that was a failure, too. 


CHAPTER LV. 

There was a certain truth in Hardy’s 
description of Ted Haviland. Ted had 
all a baby’s fascination, a baby’s irre- 
sponsibility, and a baby’s rigid tenac- 
ity of purpose. There, perhaps, the 
likeness ended. At any rate, Ted had 
contrived to plan a career for himself 
at the age of seven; had said nothing 
about it for ten years, and then quietly 
carried it through in spite of circum- 
stances and the influential members of 
his family. These powers had been 
against him from the first. His mother 
had died in giving him birth; and as his 
father chose to hold him directly re- 
sponsible for the tragedy, his early 
years were passed somewhat under a 
cloud. Katherine was his only com- 
fort and stay. The girl had five years 
the start of him, which gave her an 
enormous advantage in dealing with the 
uncertain details of life. Her method 
was simplicity itself. It was summed 
up in the golden rule: Take your own 
way first, and then let other people take 
theirs. It was in this spirit that, 


mounted on a table, she painted the 
great battle-piece that covered the north 
wall of the nursery; and with equal 
heroism she met the unrighteous Neme- 
sis that waits upon mortal success, and 
skipped off to bed at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, as if to a tea-party. Ted 
worshiped his sister, because of her 
courage and resource, because of her 
fuzzy black hair cut short like a boy's, 
for the strength of her long limbs, and 
for a hundred other reasons. And 
Katherine loved Ted with a passion all 
the ‘more intense because he was the 
only creature she knew that would let 
itself be loved comfortably; for “Papa” 
was an abstraction, and “Nurse” erred 
on the opposite extreme, being a terri- 
bly concrete reality, with a great many 
acute angles about her, which was a 
drawback to demonstrations of affec- 
tion. 

One day Katherine mixed some col- 
ors for Ted and taught him how to 
manage a pencil and paint-brush. That 
was just before she went to school, and 
then Ted said to himself: “I, too, will 
paint battle-pieces;’’ and he painted 
them in season and out of season, and 
was obliged to hide them away in draw- 
ers and cupboards and places, for there 
was no one to care for them now that 
Kathy was gone. As for that head- 
strong young person, her method was 
so far successful that when she was 
eighteen it began to be rumored in the 
family that Katherine would do great 
things, but that Ted was an idle young 
beggar. The boy had shown no talent 
for anything in particular, and nobody 
had thought of his future: not Kath- 
erine—she was too busy with her own 
—and certainly not his father, who at 
the best of times lived piously in the 
past with the memory of his dead wife, 
and was day by day loosening his hold 
upon the present. For Ted “Papa” be- 
came more and more an abstraction, 
until a higher Power withdrew him al- 
together from earthly affairs. 

Mr. Haviland had lived in a melan- 


choly gentility on a pension which died 
with him, and at his death the children 
were left with nothing but the pittance 
they 


inherited from their mother. 
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When the family met in solemn con- 
clave to decide the fate of Katherine 
and Ted, it learned that Katherine, true 
to her old principles, had taken the de- 
cision into her own hands. She meant 
to live for art and by art, and Uncle 
James was much mistaken if he thought 
that an expensive training was to be 
flung away upon a “niggling amateur.” 
At any rate, she had taken a studio in 
Pimlico and furnished it, and as she had 
come of age yesterday, there was really 
no more to be said. Ted, of course, 
would live with her, and choose his own 
profession. But Ted’s profession was 
not so easily chosen. The boy had 
brought a perfectly open mind to the 
subject, and discussed the reasons for 
and against the Church, the Bar, the 
Bank, and a trade, with admirable clear- 
ness and impartiality ; but when invited 
to make a selection from among the 
four he betrayed no enthusiasm. Final- 
ly he was asked if he had any objection 
to the medical profession, and replied 
that he had none, having, indeed, never 
thought about it. On the whole, he 
considered that the idea was not a bad 
ene, and he would try it. He tried it 
for a year and a half, but not altogether 
with success. He had been advised to 
take up surgery, for a great man had 
noticed his long, sensitive fingers, and 
told him that he had the hands of a 
born surgeon. He managed to get 
through the hours in the dissecting- 
room, standing on his head from time 
to time as a precaution against faint- 
ness; but his heroism gave way before 
the horrors of the theater. Soon, with 
indignation naturally mingled with 
pleasure at this fulfilment of its own 
predictions, the family heard that Ted 
had flung up the medical profession, 
That the boy had the hands of a born 
surgeon was considered to be an aggra- 
vation of his offense; it constituted it a 
flying in the face of Providence. When 
Ted drew attention to the fact that he 
had passed first in Comparative Anat- 
omy, his Uncle James told him that stu- 
pidity was excusable, and that his abili- 
ties only proved him a lazy, good-for- 
nothing fellow. He then offered him a 
berth in his office, with board and lodg- 
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ing in his own house; and as Ted was 
in low water, there was nothing for it 
but to accept. Mr. James Pigott re- 
mained master of the situation, without 
a suspicion of its pathetic irony. Ted, 
whose intellect was incapable of adding 
two and two together, had to sit on a 
high stool and work endless sums in 
arithmetic. Ted, whose soul was mar- 
ried sub rosa to ideal beauty, had to live 
in a house where every object had the 
same unwinking, self-complacent ugli- 
ness, and where the cook was the only 
artist whose genius was appreciated. 
Ted was a litle bit of a stoic, and he 
could have borne the long, impressive 
dinners and the unstudied malice of 
the furniture, if only his uncle would 
have let him alone. But Mr. Pigott was 
nothing if not conscientious; and now 
that he had him under his thumb, he 
made superhuman efforts to under- 
stand his nephew’s character and to win 
his confidence. The poor gentleman 
might just.as well have tried to under- 
stand the character of an asymptote, or 
to win the confidence of a will-o’-the- 
wisp; and nothing but misery can come 
of it when a middle-aged city merchant, 
born without even a rudimentary sense 
of humor, suddenly determines to culti- 
vate that gift for the benefit of a boy 
who can detect humor in the wording 
of an invoice. 

Well, he never knew how it happened 
—his mind might have been running 
on an illustrated edition of the cash ac- 
counts of Messrs. Pigott & Co.—but 
at last Ted made an arithmetical blunder 
so unprecedented, so astounding, that 
a commercial career was closed to him 
forever. “Stupidity is excusable,” said 
Uncle James. “If you had been stupid, 
I would have forgiven you; but you 
have ability enough, sir, and it follows 
that you are careless—criminally care- 
less—and I wash my hands of you.” 
And, like Pilate, he suited the action to 
the word. 

So it happened that as Katherine was 
putting the last touches to her great 
picture, “The Witch of Atlas,” and to 
her sketch of an elaborate future, fate 
stepped in and altered all her arrange- 
ments. She called it fate, for she never 
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could bring herself to say it was Ted. 
For months she had been living in a 
dream, in which she was no longer a 
poor artist toiling in a London garret— 
she was on the highest peak of Atlas, 
in the land where, as you know, dreams 
last forever, where the light comes down 
unfiltered through the transcendental 
air, and where, owing to the unmelting 
ice and snow, the shadows are always 
colors. To live for art and by art— 
she had not yet realized the incompati- 
bility of these two aims; for Katherine 
was as uncompromising in this as in 
everything else, and refused to work in 
a liberal and enlightened spirit. She 
believed that beauty is the only right 
or possible or conceivable aim of the 
artist, and she was ready to sacrifice a 
great deal for this belief. For this she 
slept and worked in one room, which 
she left bare of all but necessary furni- 
ture—under which head, in defiance of 
all laws of political economy, she in- 
cluded a small pantheon of plaster 
deities; for this she stinted herself in 
everything except air and exercise, 
which were cheap; and for this she re- 
fused to join housekeeping with her 
cousin, Nettie, thereby giving lasting 
offense to an influential branch of the 
family. At the end of three years she 
had begun to hope, and to feel the 
quickening of new powers; and as her 
nature expanded, her art took on a sub- 
tler quality, a subdued and delicate sen- 
suousness, which, it must be owned, 
had very little in common with the flesh 
and blood of ordinary humanity. 

She was painting steadily, in a pallid 
fervor of concentrated excitement, the 
ease of her pliant hands contrasting 
with her firm lips and knitted brows, 
when Ted burst into the studio, with a 
thin Gladstone bag in one hand and a 
fat portfolio in the other. His face told 
her of a crisis in his history; it was 
humorous, pathetic, deprecating, and 
determined, all at once—not the face of 
a boy dropping in casually at tea-time. 
When asked if anything had gone 
wrong at the office, he replied: “Prob- 
ably—by this time. They lost their 


brightest ornament this morning. You 
among other things— 





see, they said 


that it wasn't the least use my stop- 
ping, as I hadn’t any head for figures— 
which was odd, considering that it’s just 
with figures I’ve been most successful.” 
But Katherine was to judge for her- 
self. He sat down leisurely and began 
untying his portfolio. Then he caught 
sight of “The Witch of Atlas.” “That’s 
going to be a stunning picture, Kathy,” 
said he. He stood before the canvas 
for a moment, and then turned abruptly 
away. When he looked at Katherine 
again, his face was set and a little 
flushed. He seemed to be making a 
calculation—a thing he had always 
some difficulty in doing. “You’ve been 
at it practically all vour life; but it 
took you—one—two—three—five years’ 
real hard work, didn’t it, before you 
could paint like that?” 

“Yes, Ted; five years’ hard labor, 
with costs.” 

“Tt’ll take me four. 
I’ve learned anatomy !” 

Katherine said nothing—she had 
opened the portfolio and spread out the 
drawings, and was hanging over them 
in amazement. How, when, and where 
the boy had done the things, she could 
not imagine. There were finished stud- 
ies in anatomy, of heads and limbs in 
every conceivable attitude. There were 
shilling drawing-books crammed with 
illustrations of most possible subjects 
and some impossible ones; loose 
sketches done on the backs of en- 
velopes, the fly-leaves of books, and 
(fearful revelation of artistic deprav- 
ity!) the ruled pages of ledgers. And 
in every one of them there was power 
and wild, exuberant vitality. It was 
genius, rampant and undisciplined, but 
unmistakable; and she told him so. 
Her first feeling sent the blood to her 
cheeks for pure joy; her second drove 
it back to her heart again. Katherine 
was one of those people who can see a 
thing instantly, in all its possible bear- 
ings; and at the present moment she 
saw clearly, not only that Ted was a 
genius, but that his genius had every- 
thing to learn, and that it would take 
the whole of his tiny income to teach 
it, while the necessities of his board and 
lodging in the meanwhile would more 


Thank Heaven, 














She 
saw herself doomed to the production 
of an unbroken succession of pot-boil- 
ers, and for the next few years, at least, 
Ted’s career was only possible at the 


than double her own expenses. 


sacrifice of her own. “Yes,” she said, 
at last, sitting down and tying the 
strings of the portfolio tenderly, “you'll 
have to work hard for four or five 
years or so; and then you'll have to 
wait. Art is long, you know, and high 
art’s the longest of all.” And when she 
told him that it would be a great help 
to her if they clubbed together, Ted 
actually believed her, so unaware was 
he of the complexities of life. 

Katherine understood why Ted had 
gone to Guy’s Hospital; but when she 
asked him—idiot !—why he had wasted 
a year at his Uncle Pigott’s office, he 
said that he wanted to prove to his 
Uncle Pigott’s limited capacity that he 
was utterly incapable of managing any- 
body’s business but his own. Katherine 
asked no more questions, for she was 
trying to think. Then, when she had 
done thinking, she took the Witch and 
turned her with her face to the wall. 
And when she looked at Ted again it 
was with a choking sensation; and for 
the first time for three years she was 
aware that she had a heart beating un- 
der the blue overall. She had come 
down from Atlas faster than she had 
gone up. After all, the climate there is 
frightfully cold, and there are passes on 
that lonely mountain which overhang 
the bottomless pit, where some have 
perished very miserably. Katherine 
had escaped the abyss, and left behind 
her the dreams and the golden mists 
and the starry peaks of ice. It was 
dark in the studio, and a voice was 
heard inquiring whether the young gen- 
tleman was going to stay for supper, 
“Because, if a bysin of hoatmeal por- 
ridge yn’t enuff for one——” 

Mrs. Rogers was great in the argu- 
ment a fortiori. 


CHAPTER. V. 


Audrey had never been able to enjoy 
the friendship of her own sex for more 
than ten minutes at a time. 


Her own 
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society bored her inexpressibly, and 
that of the women she had known hith- 
erto was uninteresting because it was 
like her own. But Katherine was unlike 
all other women, and she had taken 
Audrey’s fancy. Audrey was always 
devising pretty little excuses for call- 
ing, always bringing in hothouse flow- 
ers, or the last hothouse novel, which 
Katherine positively must read; until, 
by dint of a naive persistency, she won 
the right to come and go as she pleased. 
As for Katherine, she considered that a 
beautiful woman is exempt from criti- 
cism; and so long as she could watch 
Audrey moving about, arranging flow- 
ers with dainty, fastidious touches, or 
lying back on the couch in some reck- 
less but perfect pose, she reserved her 
judgment. She rejoiced in her pres- 
ence for its beauty’s sake. She loved 
the curves of her limbs, the play of her 
dimples, the shifting lights in her hair. 
But she had to pay for the pleasure 
these things afforded her, and “man’s 
time” became a frequent item in the ac- 
count. Katherine had set her heart on 
Ted’s studying in Paris for six months, 
and was trying hard to make enough 
money to send him there. With this 
absorbing object in view, she herself 
worked equally well whether Audrey 
were in the studio or out of it; but it 
seemed that Ted’s powers were either 
paralyzed or diverted into another chan- 
nel from the moment she came in. The 
baby was trying to solve a problem 
which had puzzled wiser heads than his. 
But he had no clue to the labyrinth of 
Audrey’s soul; he was not even certain 
whether she was an intelligent being, 
though to doubt it was blasphemy 
against the divine spirit of beauty. 

His researches took him very often to 
Chelsea Gardens, and most of his spare 
time not spent there was employed in 
running errands to and fro. Owing 
to these distractions his nerves became 
quite unhinged, and for the first time 
in his life he began to show signs of a 
temper. He had been full of the Paris 
scheme at first, but he had not spoken 
of it now for at least a month. 

He had just sat down for the twen- 
tieth time toa study of Katherine’s 
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head as “Sappho,” and had thrown 
down his palette in disgust, exclaim- 
ing: “What's the use of keeping your 
mouth still, if your confounded eyes 
giggle?” when a note arrived from Miss 
Craven. 

You can't step out of a violent pas- 
sion all in a minute, and perhaps that 
was the reason why Ted’s hands trem- 
bled a little as he tore open the envelope 
and read: 


Dear Mr. HAvitAnp: Do come over at 
once. I’m in a dreadful fix, and want your 
advice and help badly. 1 would ask your 
sister, only I know she is always busy. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUDREY CRAVEN. 

Audrey wrote on rough-edged paper, 
in the bold, round hand they teach in 
schools. She had modeled hers on an- 
other girl's, and she signed her name 
with an enormous A and .a flourish. 
People said there was a great deal of 
character in her handwriting. 

Ted crammed the note hastily into 
his pocket, and did his best to hide the 
radiance of his smile. 

“It’s only Miss Craven. I'm just go- 
ing over for half an hour—lI'll be back 
for tea.” 

And before Katherine had time to an- 
swer he was gone. 

Ted's first thought as he entered Miss 
Craven’s drawing-room was that she 
was in the midst of a removal. The 
place was turned topsy-turvy. Cur- 
tains had been taken down, ornaments 
removed from their shelves, pictures 
from their hangings; and the grand 
piano stood where it had never yet been 
allowed to stand, in a draft between the 
window and the door. Tripping over a 
Persian rug, he saw that the floor was 
littered with tapestries and rich stuffs 
of magnificent design. On his Jeft was 
a miscellaneous collection of brass and 
copper ware; on his right a heap of 
shields and weapons of barbarous war- 
fare. On all the tables and cabinets 
there stood an array of Venetian glass, 
and statuettes in bronze, marble, and 
terra-cotta. He was looking about for 
Miss Craven, when that lady arose from 
a confused ocean of cushions and Orien- 
tal drapery—Aphrodite in an “art” tea- 


gown. She greeted him with childlike 
effusion. 

“At last! I’m so glad you've come 
—I was afraid you mightn't. Help me 
out of this, somehow—l’m simply dis- 
tracted.” 

And she pointed to the floor with a 
gesture of despair. 

“Yes; but what do you want me to 
do?” 

“Why, to offer suggestions, advice, 
anything—only speak.” 

Ted looked about him, and his eyes 
rested on the grand piano. “Is it a ball, 
a bazaar, or an auction? And are we 
awake or dreaming, alive or dead ?” 

“Can't you see, Mr. Haviland ?” 

“Yes, I see a great many things. But 
what does it all mean?” 

Audrey sank onto an ottoman, and 
answered slowly and incisively, looking 
straight before her: 

“Tt means that I’m sick of the hide- 
ousness of life, of the excruciating low- 
er middle-class arrangement of this 
room. I don’t know how I’ve stood it 
all these years. My soul must have 
been starved—stifled. I want to live in 
another atmosphere, to be surrounded 
by beautiful things. Don’t laugh like 
that—I know I’m not an artist; I 
couldn’t paint a picture—how could I? 
I haven't been taught. But I know that 
art is the only thing worth caring 
about. I want to cultivate my sense of 
beauty, and I don’t want my room to 
look like anybody else’s.” 

“It certainly doesn’t at present.” 

“Please be serious. You're not help- 
ing me one bit. Look at that pile of 
things Liberty’s have sent me! First of 
all, | want you to choose between them. 
Then I want you to suggest a color- 
scheme, and to tell me the difference be- 
tween Louis Quinze and _ Louis 
Quatorze (I can’t remember), and 
whether itll do to mix Queen Anne 
with either. And whether would you 
have old oak, real old oak, or Chippen- 
dale, for the furniture ?—and must I do 
away with the cozy corner ?” 

Ted felt his head going round and 
round. Artistic delight in Audrey’s 
beauty, pagan adoration of it, saintly 
belief in, it, the first tremor of crude, 
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unconscious passion, mingled with in- 
tense amusement, reduced him to a 
state of utter bewilderment. But he 
had sufficient presence of mind to take 
her last question first and to answer au- 
thoritatively : 

“Certainly. A cozy corner is weak- 
minded and conventional.” 

“Yes, it is. I’m not in the least con- 
ventional, and I don’t think I’m weak- 
minded. And I want my room to 
express my character, to be a bit of 
myself. So give me some ideas, You 
don’t mind my asking you, do you? 
You're the only artist I know.” 

“Am I really? And if you knew six 
or seven artists, what then?” 

“Why, then—I should ask you all the 
same, of course.” , 

Boylike he laughed for pure pleas- 
ure; and boylike he tried to dissemble 
his emotion, and did her bidding under 
a faint show of protest. He gave his 
vote in favor of Venetian glass and a 
small marble Diana, against majolica 
and a French dancing-girl in terra-cot- 
ta; he made an intelligent choice from 
among the various  state-properties 
around him, and avoided committing 
himself on the subject of Louis 
Quatorze. On one point Audrey was 
firm. For what reason nobody can 
say, but some Malay creeses had caught 
her fancy, and no argument could dis- 
her from arranging them over 
the Neapolitan Psyche which she had 
kept at Ted’s suggestion. Phe grue- 
some weapons, on a background of bar- 
baric gold, hung above that pathetic 
torso like a fate responsible for its mu- 
tilation. Audrey was pleased with the 
effect; she reveled in strong contrasts 
and grotesque combinations ; and if Lib- 
erty’s had sent her a stuffed monkey, 
she would perched him on 
Psyche’s pedestal. 
‘T know a man,” said Ted, when he 
had disposed the last bit of drapery ac- 
cording to an ingenious color-scheme, 
in which Audrey’s hair sounded a bril- 
liant note—‘“‘a first-rate artist 

who was asked to decorate a lady’s 
room. What do you think he did? He 
made her take all the pictures off the 
walls; and he. covered them over with 


suade 
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he have 


staccato 
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little 
stuck little halves and quarters of fans 
in the corners and under the ceiling. 
Then he put a large Japanese umbrella 
in the fireplace, and went away smi- 


halfpenny Japanese fans, and 


ling.” 

“Was the lady pleased ?” 

“Immensely. She asked all her 
friends to a Japanese tea-party in Mr. 
Robinson’s room. ‘The rest of the fur- 
niture was early Victorian.” 

This anecdote was not altogether to 
Audrey’s taste. She walked to a shelf 
where Ted had put bronzes, 
looked at them with a decided air of 
criticism, and arranged them different- 
ly. Having asserted her independence, 
she replied severely : 

“Your friend’s friend must have been 
an extremely silly woman.” * 

“Not at all; she was a most intelli- 
gent, well-informed person, with—er— 
a deep sense of religion.” 

“And now, Mr. Haviland, you’re ma- 
king matters worse. You care nothing 
about her religion; you simply think 
her a fool, and you meant that [I’m like 
her. Else why did you tell such a point- 
less story ?” 

“Forgive me; the association of ideas 
was irresistible. You are like her—in 
your utter simplicity and guileless devo- 
tion to an ideal.” 

He looked all around the room again, 
and sank back on the sofa cushions all 
limp with laughter. 

“I—I never saw anything so inex- 
pressibly sad as this afternoon’s work; 
it’s heartrending.” 

His eye fell on the terra-cotta Pa- 
risienne dancing inanely on her pedestal, 
and he moaned like one in pain. Au- 
drey’s mouth twitched and her cheeks 
flamed for a She turned her 
back on Ted, until his fit had spent it- 
self, dying away among the cushions 
in low gurgles. Then there was silence. 

Ted raised his head and looked up. 
She was still standing in the same place, 
but one hand was moving slowly to- 
ward her pocket. 

He sprang to his feet and faced her. 
She walked to the window, convulsive- 
ly grasping her pocket-handkerchief. 

He followed her. 


some 


second, 
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“Miss Craven—dear Miss Craven— 
on my soul—I swear—I never 
Can’t you—won’t you—believe me?” 

Still there was silence and an averted 
head. 

“Speak, can’t you!” 

He leaned against the window and 
began to giggle again. Audrey turned 
at the sound, and looked at him through 
eyes veiled with tears; her lips were 
trembling a little, and her fingers re- 
laxed their convulsive grasp. He darted 
forward, seized her hand, and kissed it 
an indefinite number of times, exclaim- 
ing incoherently : 

“Brute, hound, cur that I am! For- 
give me—only say you'll forgive me! I 
know I’m not fit to live! And yet, how 
could I tell? Good heavens! what 
funny things women are!” Here he 
took possession of the little lace pocket- 
handkerchief and wiped her eyes very 
gently. Then he kissed her once on the 
mouth, reverently but deliberately. 

To do Audrey justice, she had meant 
to sustain her part with maidenly re- 
serve, but she was totally unprepared 
for this acceleration of the march of 
events. She said nothing, but went back 
submissively to her sofa, hand-in-hand 
with Ted. There they sat for a min- 
ute looking rather stupidly into each 
other’s faces. 

The lady was the first to recover her 
self-possession. She raised her hand 
with a benedictory air and let it rest 
lightly, ever so lightly, on Ted’s hair. 

“My dear boy,” she murmured, “I 
forgave you all the time.” 

Now, there is nothing that will dwarf 
the proportions of the grand passion 
and bring you to your sober senses 
sooner than being patted on the head 
and called “My dear boy” by the lady 
of your love. Ted ducked from under 
the delicate caress, and rose to his feet 
with dignity. His emotion was spent, 
and he was chiefly conscious of the ab- 
surdity of the situation. Every object 
in that ridiculous room accentuated the 
distasteful humor of the thing. Psyche 
looked virgin disapproval from her 
pedestal, and the frivolous little Pa- 
risienne fleng her skirts abroad in the 
very abandonment of derision. 





If only he hadn’t made a fool of him- 
self; if only he hadn’t told that drivel- 
ing story about the Japanese umbrella; 
if only he hadn’t laughed in that fran- 
tic manner, and if only———__ But, no, he 
could not look back on the last five 
minutes. The past was a gray blank; 
but the flaming episode of the kiss had 
burnt a big black hole in his present 
consciousness. He felt that by that 
rash, unpardonable act he had dese- 
crated the holy thing; and, with it all, 
had forestalled, delayed, perhaps forever 
prevented, the sanction of some diviner 
opportunity. If he had only waited an- 
other year, she could not have called 
him her dear boy. 

“I’m fully aware,” he said ruefully, 
“that I’ve behaved like a heaven-af- 
flicted idiot, and I'd better go.” 

“No, you shall not go. You 
stay. I wish it. Sit down—here.” 

She patted the sofa beside her, and 
he obeyed mechanically. 

“Poor, poor Ted! I do forgive you. 
We will never misunderstand each other 
again—never. And now I want to talk 
to you. What distressed me so much 
just now was not anything that you 
said or thought about me, but the shock- 
ing way you treat yourself and what is 
best in you. Can’t you understand it? 
You know how I believe in you and 
hope for you, and it was your affecta- 
tion of indifference to things which are 
a religion to me—as they are to you— 
that cut me to the heart.” 

She had worked herself up till she 
believed firmly in this little fiction. 
Yes, those tears were tears of pure al- 
truism—tears not of wounded vanity 
and self-love, but of compassion for an 
erring genius. 

She drew back her head proudly and 
looked him full in the face. Then she 
continued, in a subdued voice, with a 
certain incisive tremor in it, the voice 
that is usually expressive of the deeper 
emotions : 

“You know, and I know, that there 
is nothing worth caring about except 
art. Then, why pretend to despise it as 
you do? And Katherine’s every bit as 


shall 


bad as you are—she encourages you. I 
know—what perhaps she doesn’t—that 
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you have great enthusiasm, great ideals ; 
but you are unfaithful to them. You 
laughed at me; you know you did “ 

(“I didn't,” from Ted.) 

“because I’m trying to make my 
life beautiful. You're led away by your 
strong sense of humor, till you see 
something ridiculous in the loveliest and 
noblest things’ (Ted’s eyes wandered 
in spite of himself to the little lady in 
terra-cotta). “I know why—you're 
afraid of being sentimental. But if 
people have feelings, why should they 
be ashamed of them? Why should they 
mind showing them? Now, I want you 
to promise me that, from this day forth, 
youll take yourself and your art seri- 
ously; that you'll work hard—you’ve 
been idling shamefully lately” (oh, Au- 
drey! whose fault was that?) “and fin- 
ish some great picture before the year’s 
out” (he had only five weeks to do it 





in, but that was a detail). “Now, 
promise.” 
“I—I'll_ promise anything,’ stam- 


mered the miserable Ted, “if only you'll 
look at me like that sometimes—say, 
between the hours of seven and eight in 
the evening.” 

“Ridiculous baby! Now we must 
see about the pictures; we’ve just time 
before tea.” 

The mention of tea was a master- 
stroke; it brought them both back to the 
world of fact, and restored the familiar 
landmarks. 

Ted, solemnly penitent, gave his best 
attention to the pictures—there was not 
a trace of his former abominable levity 
in the air with which he passed sentence 
on each as Audrey brought them up for 
judgment. But when he came to the 
family portraits he suspended his ver- 
dict, and Audrey was obliged to take 
the matter into her own hands. 

She took up a small picture in a 
square frame and held it close to Ted’s 
face. 

“Portrait of my uncle, the dean of 
St. Benedict’s. What shall I do with 
it?” 

“That depends entirely on the amount 
of affection you feel for the original.” 

“H’m—does it? He’s a dear old 
thing, and I’m very fond of him, but— 
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what do you think of him—from an 
artistic point of view?” 

She stood with her body curved a 
little backward, holding the dean up 
high in a good light. Her attitude was 
so lovely that it was impossible to dis- 
approve of her. Ted’s reason tottered 
on its throne, and he laughed, which 
was perhaps the best thing he could 
have done. 

“He is not, strictly speaking, hand- 
some.” 

“No,” said Audrey ; ‘I’m afraid he'll 
have to go.” 

She knelt down beside the portrait of 
a lady. It was evidently the work of 
an inferior artist, but his most malig- 
nant efforts had failed to disguise the 
beauty: of the face. It bore a strong 
resemblance to Audrey, but it was the 
face of an older woman—grave, intelli- 
gent, and refined by suffering. 

“I’ve been obliged to take this 
down,” she said, “because I want to 
hang my large photo of the Sistine Ma- 
donna in its place.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s—my mother’s portrait. She 
died when I was a very little girl, and I 
hardly ever saw her, you know. I’m 
not a bit like her.” 

He stood silent, watching her intently 
as she spoke. 

“Family portraits,” 
“may be interesting, but they are not 
decorative. Unless, of course,” 
added hastily, being at a loss to account 
for the peculiar expression of Ted’s 
face, “they're very old ones—Lelys and 


she continued, 


she 


Sir Joshua Reynoldses.”’ 

“That face does not look old, certain- 
ly.” 

“No. She died young.” 

She had not meant to say that; a lit- 
tle shiver went through her as the 


words passed her lips, and she felt a 
desire to change the subject. But the 
portrait of the late Mrs. Craven was 
turned to the wall along with the dean. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Ted, taking up a 
photo in a glass frame, hand-painted. 
“Here’s old Hardy! What on earth is 
he doing here?” 

Audrey blushed, but answered with 
unruffled calm. 
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“Vincent? Oh, he’s a family por- 
trait, too. He’s my cousin—first cousin, 
you know.” 

“What are you going to do 
him?” 

“T—TI hardly know.” 

She took the photo out of his hands 
and examined it carefully, back and 
front. Then she looked at Ted. 

“What shall I do with him? 
go, too?” 

“Well, I suppose he ought to. He’s 
all very well in his own line, but— 
from an artistic point of view—he’s not 
exactly—decorative.” 

“Poor old Vincent! No, he’s not.” 

And Vincent was turned face down- 
ward among the ruins of the cozy cor- 
ner, and Audrey and Ted rested from 
their labors. 

When Ted had gone, the very first 
thing Audrey did was to get a map and 
to look out the Rocky Mountains. 
There they were, to be sure, just as 
Vincent had described them, a great 
high wall dividing the continent. At 
that moment Hardy was kneeling on 
the floor of his little shanty, busy sort- 
ing bearskins and thinking of Audrey 
and bears. He had had splendid sport— 
that is, he had succeeded in killing a 
grizzly just before the grizzly killed 
him. How nervous Audrey would feel 
when she got the letter describing that 
encounter! Then he chose the best and 
flufest bearskin to make a nice warm 
cape for her, and amused himself by 
picturing her small oval chin nestling 
in the brown fur, And then he fell to 
wondering what she was doing now. 

He would have been delighted if he 
could have seen her poring over that 
map, with her penciled eyebrows knit, 
while she traced the jagged outlines of 
the Rockies with her finger-nail, con- 
gratulating herself on the height of that 
magnificent range. 

Yes, there was a great deal between 
her and her cousin, Mr. Hardy. 


with 


Is he to 


CHAPTER VI. 
One fine morning in latter spring, 
about four months after the day of the 
transformation scene in Audrey’s draw- 


ing-room, Ted Haviland was lying on 
his back sunning himself on the leads. 
There are many lovelier places even 
in London than the leads of No. 12 
Devon Street, Pimlico, but none more 
favorable to high and solitary thinking, 
Here the roar of traffic is subdued to a 
murmur hardly greater than the stir 
of country woods on a warm spring 
day—a murmur less obtrusive, because 
more monotonous. It is the place of all 
others for one absorbed in metaphysical 
speculation, or cultivating the gift of 
detachment. The very chimney-pots 
have a remote, abstracted air; the slopes 
of the slates rise up around you, shut- 
ting you in on three sides, and throwing 
vou so far back on yourself; while be- 
fore you lies the vast, misty network of 
roofs, stretching eastward toward the 
heart of the city, and above you is the 
open sky. It is even pleasant here on 
a day like this; a day with all the ardor 
of summer in it, and all the languor of 
spring, with the sun warming the slates 
at your back, and a soft breeze from the 
river fanning your face. You must go 
up onto the leads on such a day to feel 
the beauty and infinity of blue sky, the 
only beautiful and boundless thing 
here, where there is no green earth to 
rival heaven. 

Ted had certainly no taste for de- 
tachment, but he was so far advanced 
toward metaphysical speculation that he 
was engaged in an analysis of sensation. 
Off and on, ever since that day of un- 
reasonable mirth and subsequent mad- 
ness, he had been a prey to remorse. 
He had kept away from Audrey for a 
fortnight, during which time his imag- 
ination had run riot through past, pres- 
ent, and future. Audrey had been 
sweet and confiding from the first; she 
had believed in him with a childlike 
simplicity, and when she had trusted to 
his guidance in her innocent estheticism, 
he, like the coarse-minded villain that 
he was, had made fun of all her dear 
little arrangements, those pathetic ef- 


forts to make her life beautiful. He 
had made her cry, and then taken a 
brutal advantage of her tears. To 


Ted’s conscience, in the white-heat of 
his virgin passion, that premature kiss, 
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the kiss that transformed a boyish fancy 
into full-grown love, was a crime. And 
yet she had forgiven him. All the time 
she had been thinking, not of herself, 
but of him. Her words, hardly heeded 
at the moment, came back to him like a 
dull sermon heard in some _ exalted 
mood, and henceforth transfigured in 
memory. She had done well to re- 
proach him for his frivolity and want 
of purpose. She was so ready to say 
pleasant things, that blame from her 
mouth was sweeter than its praise. It 
showed that she cared more. By this 
time he had forgotten the traits that 
had impressed him less pleasantly. 

Happily for him, his passion for Au- 
drey was at first altogether bound up 
with his art. We are not all geniuses, 
but to some of us, once, perhaps, in a 
lifetime, genius comes in the form of 
love. To Ted love came in the form 
of genius, quickening his whole nature, 
and bringing his highest powers to a 
sudden birth. He had begun and al- 
most finished the work which Audrey 
had urged him to undertake, and no- 
body could say that he had approached 
his subject in a frivolous spirit. It was 
a portrait of herself. Ted had been 
rather inclined to affect the romantic 
antique—Audrey had been a _ revela- 
tion of the artistic possibilities of mod- 
ern womanhood, and he turned in 
disgust from his languid studies of de- 
cadent renaissance, or renaissant de- 
cadence, to this brilliant type. One cor- 
ner of the studio was stacked with 
sketches and little full-length portraits 
of Audrey. Audrey from every point 
of view. Audrey in a black Gains 
borough hat, Audrey with brown fur 
about her throat, Audrey half-smoth 
ered in billowy silk and chiffon, Au- 
drey as she appeared at a dance in a 
simple frock and sash, and Audrey in 
a tailor-made gown, in the straight lines 
of which Ted professed to have dis- 
covered new principles of beauty. In 
fact, he dreamed of founding a New 
Art on portraits of Audrey alone; 
from which it would appear that he 
was taking himself and his art very 
seriously indeed. 

Audrey had just left him after a 


protracted sitting; and up among the 
dreamy chimney-pots he was reviving 
in fancy the sensations of the morning. 
He was brought back from his ecstasy 


by Katherine’s voice calling: “Ted, 
come down—I’ve got something to 


show you;” and, rousing himself, very 
much against the grain, he dropped 
languidly into the room below. 

Katherine had come in all glowing 
with excitement. She pushed back her 
broad-brimmed hat from her forehead, 
and thrust both hands into her coat 
pockets, bringing out two loose heaps 
of gold. 

“There!” she said, letting sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns drip onto the 
table with an impressive chink, “aren't 
you thankful that I wasn’t murdered, 
walking through the great sinful city 
with all that capital about me?” 

“What's up? Has our uncle 
climbed down, or have you been rob- 
bing a till?” 

“Neither. I’ve been 
cashing real live checks. 
for my black-and-white 
Abroad; I mean the ‘Woman at 
Home.’ Fifteen pounds for Miss 
Maskelyne’s prize bulldog (1 idealized 
him). Twenty pounds for Lady 
Stodart’s prize baby. Total, forty 
pounds.” She arranged the sovereigns 
in neat little piles on the table. “That’s 
enough to take you to Paris and set 
you going.” Ted started, and his face 


5 rs 
fell a little. “It’s positively my only 
Picture it, 


to the bank, 
Five pounds 
for the Saint 


dream that ever came true. 
think of it, just on the brink of it. 
You can start next week—to-morrow, 
if you like!” 

Ted’s face turned a deep crimson, 
and he was silent. 

“Then Audrey's promised me twenty 
for a copy of the Botticelli Madonna; 
I began it yesterday. That’ll be enough 
to keep you on another month, if you 
want it, and bring vou home again.” 

Still Ted said nothing. He sat down 
and buried his face in his hands, Kath- 
erine knelt down and put her arm tight 
round his neck. 

“Ted, you duffer, do you really care 
so much? I am so glad. I didn’t know 
you'd take it that way.” 
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He drew back and looked her mourn- 
fully in the face. 

“Kathy, you’re,an angel; it’s awfully 
good of you, but I—I can’t take it, you 
know.” 

“Why not? Too proud?” 

“No—rubbish! It does seem an in- 
fernal shame not to, when you've 
scraped it together with your dear little 
paws; but—well—don’t think me a 
brute—I don’t know that I want to go 
to Paris now.” 

“Not to go to Paris?’ 

“No.” 

“Tdiot !” 

“Kathy, which Botticelli did she ask 
you to do for her?” 

“The one you got so excited about, 
with St. John and the angel—right- 
hand side opposite you as you go in. 
Come, I can see through that trick, and 
I’m not going to stand any nonsense.” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense.” 

“Tt is. Why, you were raving about 
Meissonier last year.” 

“Yes, last year; but—— 

“Well?” Katherine rose and gazed 
at him with the austerity of an inquisi- 
tor. Ted gave an uneasy laugh. 

“T’ve been thinking that you and I 
between us could found a school of 
our own this year. I’ve got the eccen- 
tricity, and you’ve got the cheek. We 
should build ourselves an everlasting 
name.” 

“Do be serious; I shall lose my tem- 
per in another minute. Is it the 
wretched money you're thinking of ?” 

“No, it isn’t the money altogether.” 
He got up and walked to his easel. 

“Then, oh, Ted, vou know that Paris 
—Paris in May—must be simply di- 
vine!” 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” 

“No, no; that’s not the same thing at 
all. I don’t want to besides, I 
can’t. I haven’t the time.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Kathy, 
no more can [. I haven’t the time, 
either.” He took up his palette and 
brushes and began carefully touching 
up the canvas before him. 

“Oh—h! She stared at him for a 
minute in silence. Ted looked up sud- 


” 


om ° 
go; 


denly; their eyes met, and he set his 
face like a flint. 

“Kathy,” he said slowly, “I’ve be- 
haved in the most ungrateful and abom- 
inable manner. I should like to go to 
Paris very much, and I—I think I'll 
start next week.” 

“Thank you, dear boy; it’s the very 
least you can do.” 

And they dropped the subject. 
was the first to speak again. 

“By-the-bye, what’s on 
morning, Kathy?” 

“National Gallery for me.” She 
looked up from her work and saw Ted 
standing with his hands in his pockets, 
gazing with an agonized expression at 
his portrait of Audrey. 

“T suppose she is going to sit again?” 

“Well, yes; she may look in for an- 
other hour in the morning, perhaps.” 

Ted was not skilful in deceit, and 
something in his manner told Katherine 
that the sitting somehow depended on 
her absence. She began to see dimly 
why he had been so frightened at the 
idea of going to Paris. She looked 
over his shoulder. 

“You haven’t made the corners of her 
mouth turn up enough. It’s just as 
well—they turn up too much.” 

“No, they don’t; that’s what makes 
her so pretty.” 

Katherine went to her work next 
morning in anything but a cheerful 
spirit. She had set her heart on Ted’s 
studying abroad; and now Audrey had 
come in between, frittering away his 
time, and making him restless and un- 
like himself. To be sure, his powers 
had expanded enormously of late; but 
she was not happy about him, and was 
half afraid to praise his work. To her 
mind there was something feverish and 
unhealthy in its vivid beauty. It sug- 
gested genius outgrowing its strength. 
If Audrey really had anything to do 
with it, if she was coming in any way 
between him and the end she dreamed 
for him, why, then, she could hate Au- 
drey with a deadly hatred. That was 


Ted 


to-morrow 


what she said to herself just before she 
opened the front door and found Au- 
drey standing on the door-step, looking 














reprehensibly pretty in a gown of white 
lawn-over green silk. Her wide hat 
was trimmed with bunches of white 
tulle and pale-green poppies, and she 
had a little basket full of lilies of the 
valley hanging from her wrist. 

“You wretch!” she cried, shaking a 
bunch of lilies at Katherine, as she 
stood in the narrow passage; “you're al- 
ways going out when I’m coming in.” 

“And you're always coming in when 
I’m going out. Isn’t it funny?” 

Audrey said nothing to that, but she 
kissed Katherine on both cheeks, and 
pinned a bunch of lilies at her throat 
with a little gold pin that she took from 
her own dress. Then she tripped light- 
ly up-stairs, with a swish, swish of her 
silk skirts, wafting lilies of the valley 
as she went. Katherine watched her 
up the first flight, and the hate died 
out of her heart. After all, Audrey 
was so perfect from an artistic point of 
view that moral disapproval seemed 
somehow beside the point. 

“May I come in?” asked Audrey, 
tapping at the open door of the studio. 
Ted rose with a reverent alacrity, very 
much as you rise to the musical parts 
of a solemn service in church. He ar- 
ranged her chair carefully, with soft 
cushions for her back and feet. “If you 
don’t mind,” said he, “we must work 
hard, for I want to finish you this 
morning, or perhaps to-morrow, if you 
can give me another sitting; and he 
patted a cushion and held it up for her 
head. 

“You can have any number of sit- 
said Audrey, ignoring these 
preparations for her comfort; “but, first 
of all, I'm going to make your room 
pretty.” 

Ted dropped his cushion helplessly 
and followed her as she moved about 
the room. First she took off her gloves in 
a leisurely manner and laid them down 
among Ted’s wet brushes. Then she 
began to arrange the lilies of the valley 
in a little copper bowl she found on the 
chimneypiece. Then she caught sight 
of her gloves, and exclaimed: “Oh, 


tings, 


look at my beautiful new gloves, lying 
Why didn’t 
Then 


among your nasty paints! 
you tell me, you horrid boy?” 
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Ted and she tried to clean them with 
turpentine, and made them worse than 


ever; and between them they wasted 
half an hour of the precious morning. 
After that, Audrey took off her hat 
and settled herself comfortably among 
the cushions; she drew her white fin- 
gers through her hair till it stood up in 
a great red aureole round her head, and 
the sitting began. 

Ted’s heart gave a bound as he set 
to work. He had learned by this time 
to control the trembling of his hands, 
otherwise the portrait would never have 
reached its present perfection. He had 
painted from many women in the life 
school, and always with the same emo- 
tions, the same reverence for woman- 
hood, and the same delight in his own 
power, tempered by compassion for the 
model. But these were so many studies 
in still-life compared with the incarnate 
loveliness before him—Audrey: it made 
him feel giddy to paint the edge of the 
ruffles about her throat, or the tip of her 
shoe. Her beauty throbbed like pulses 
of light, it floated in air and went to 
his head like the scent of her lilies. He 
had reproduced this radiant, throbbing 
effect in his picture. It was a head, 
the delicate oval of the full face re- 
lieved against a background of atmos- 
pheric gold, into which the golden sur- 
face tints of the hair faded impercepti- 
bly. The eyebrows were arched a little 
over the earnest, unfathomable eyes; 
the lips were parted as if with impetu- 
ous breath; the whole head leaned 
slightly forward, giving prominence to 
the chin, which in reality retreated, a 
defect chiefly noticeable in profile. Ted 
had painted what he saw. It might 
have been the head of a saint looking 
for the Beatific Vision; it was only that 
of an ordinary pretty woman. 

As a rule, they both chattered freely 
during the sittings. This is, of course, 
necessary, if the artist is to know his 
sister's face, with all its varying expres- 


sions; and Audrey had given Ted a 
great many to choose from. This 


morning, however, he worked steadily 
and in a silence which she was the 
first to break. 

“What do you mean by talking about 
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one mere sitting in that way? You said 
you'd want six yesterday.” 

“T did, but——-” He leaned back and 
began tilting his chair to and fro. ‘The 
fact is—I’m awfully sorry, but I’m 
afraid I’m going to leave Eng- 
land ” The young rascal had 
chosen his words with a deliberate view 
to effect, and Audrey’s first thoughts 
flew to America, though not to Hardy. 
She moved suddenly in her chair. 

“To emigrate? You, with your 
genius? Surely not!” 

“No, rather not; it’s not as bad as all 
that. But—I’m afraid I have to go to 
Paris for six months or so.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Well—I must, you see.” 

“Must you? And for six months, 
too; why sd 

“Because I—that is—I want to study 
for a bit in the schools there.” 

“Oh’—she leaned back again among 
her cushions, and looked down at her 
hands clasped demurely—“if you want 
to go, that’s another thing.” 

“It isn’t another thing; and I don’t 
want to go, as it happens.” 

“Then, I’m sure you needn’t go and 
study; what can they teach you that 
you don’t know?” she leaned forward 
and looked into his face. “You're not 
going in for that horrid French style, 
surely ?” 

“Well, I'd some thoughts——” he 
hesitated; and Audrey took courage. 

“Tt can’t be—it mustn’t be! Oh, do, 
do give up the idea—for my sake! It'll 
be your ruin as an artist.” She had 
risen to her feet, and was gazing at him 
appealingly. 

“You dear little thing, what do you 
know about the French school or any 
other ?” 

“Everything. I take in ‘Modern 
Art,’ and I read all the magazines and 
things, and—I know all about it.” 

“You don’t know anything about it. 
All the same——”’ he paused, biting his 
lip. 

“All the same, what ?” 

“If I thought you cared a straw 
whether I went or stayed——”’ 

“Haven't I shown you that I care?” 

“No, you haven't.’ 








“Ted!” Audrey made that little 
vord eloquent of pleading, reproachful 
pathos; but he went on: 

“For Heaven’s sake, don't talk any 
more rot about art and my genius! 
Anybody can do it. Do you think that’s 
what I want to hear from you?” He 
checked himself suddenly. “I beg your 
pardon. Now I think we'll go on, if 
you don’t mind sitting a little longer.” 

“But I do mind. Either you’re very 
rude or—I can’t understand you. Why 
do you speak to me like this?’ She 
had picked up her hat and begun play- 
ing with its long pins. As she spoke 
she stabbed it savagely in the crown, 
The nervons action of her hands con- 
trasted oddly with the pensive Ma- 
donnalike pose of her head, but the cor- 
ners of her mouth were turned up more 
than ever, and the tip of her little Ro- 
man nose was trembling. Then she 
drew the pins slowly out of her hat, 
and made as if she would put it on. 
Ted tried to reason, but he could only 
grasp two facts clearly—that in an- 
other second she would be gone, and 
that if he left things as they stood he 
would have to exchange London for 
Paris. He leaned against the wall for 
support, and looked steadily at Audrey 
as he spoke. 

“You think me a devil, and I can 
only prevent that by making you think 
me a fool. I don’t care. I’m insane 
enough to love you—my curious be- 
havior must have made that quite obvi- 
ous. If you'll say that you care for 


me a little bit, I won’t go to Paris. If. 


you won't, I'll go to-morrow and stay 
there.” 

Audrey had known for some time 
that something like this would happen. 
She had méant it to happen. From the 
day she first saw Ted Haviland, she had 
made up her mind to be his destiny; 
and yet, now that it had happened, 
though Ted’s words made her heart 
beat uncomfortably fast, a little voice 
in her brain kept on saying: ‘Not yet 
—not yet—not yet.” She sat down 
and tried to collect her thoughts. Ted 
would be sure to begin again in another 
second. He did. 

“Or, if you don't care now, if you'll 



























only say that you might care some day, 
if you'll say that it’s not an utter im- 
possibility, I won’t go. I'll wait five 
years—ten years—on the off chance, 
and hold my tongue about it, too, if you 
tell me to.” 

Not yet—not yet—not yet. 

“Audrey !” 

She started as if a stranger had called 
her name suddenly, for the voice was 
not like Ted’s at all. Yet it was Ted; 
Ted in the shabby clothes she had seen 
him in first, which never looked shab- 
by, somehow, on him; but it was not 
the baby as she knew him. He was 
looking at her almost defiantly, a cloud 
had come over his eyes, and the mus- 
cles of his face were set. Audrey saw 
the look of unrelenting determination, 
which is only seen to perfection in the 
faces of the very young, but it seemed 
to her that Ted had taken a sudden leap 
into manhood. 

“Audrey,” he said again, and their 
eyes met. She tried to speak, but it was 
too late. The boy had crouched down 
on the floor beside her, and was clasp- 
ing her knees like a suppliant before 
some marble divinity. 

“Don’t—Ted, don't,” she gasped un- 
der her breath. 

“T won't. I don’t ask you to do it 
now, before I’ve made my name. It 
shall make it. 


may take years, but—l 
And then, perhaps——”’ 

She tried to loosen his fingers one 
by one; and they closed on her hand 
dying 


with a grip like a man’s. 
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Through the folds of her thin dress 
she could feel his heart thumping ob- 
trusively, and the air throbbed with 
the beating of a thousand pulses. Her 
brain reeled, and the little voice inside 
it left off saying, “Not yet.” She 
stooped down and whispered hurriedly : 

“T will—I will.” 

The suppliant raised his head, and 
his fingers relaxed their hold. 

“You will, Audrey? So you don’t— 
at the present moment?” 


“T do. It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t 
know what love was like. I know 
now.” 


Passion is absolutely sincere, but it 
is not bound to be either truthful or 
consistent. What has it to do with 
trains of reasoning, or with the se- 
quence of events in time? Past and 
future history are nothing to it. For 
Audrey it was now—now—now. All 
foreshadowings, all dateless possibili- 
ties, were swept out of her fancy; or, 
rather, they were crowded into one 
burning point of time. Now was the 
moment for which all other moments 
had lived and died. Life had owed her 
some great thing, and now with every 
heart-beat it was paying back its long 
arrears. Henceforth there would be no 
more monotony, no more measuring of 
existence by the hands of the clock, no 
more weighing of emotion by the 
scruple. The revelation had come. 
Now and forever it was all the same; 
for sensation that knows nothing about 
time is always sure of eternity. 
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T was August, and 
Saratoga had gar 
nered its usual jewel- 
spangled race crowd. 
The large, marble- 
floored office of the 
Union Hotel was like 

=i) rie a beehive; it buzzed 

EN, tae a8 with a cross-fire of 

tangented ne A. voluminous-fleshed 
woman stood like a rampart between 

Raeburn and the passage which led to 
the veranda and the pavilion beyond. 
As Raeburn waited patiently for an 
opening, a voice at his elbow said: 
“CEdipus? He cost me five hundred. 
It was a clear case of pulling. I might 
have known better than to have backed 
Plunger Raeburn’s horse when he was 

hot favorite. That’s how the public 
gets it in the neck; Raeburn stood in 
with the books, and we suckers bit. 

G£dipus could have won in a walk, but 
he was beaten by Nightshade, a horse 
that couldn’t make him gallop the last 
time they met.” 

The portly dame rotated a trifle, and 
Raeburn squeezed by to the veranda, 
where “Il Trovatore” rose to the night 
air, conjured up by the wand of Victor 
Herbert. 

In Raeburn’s heart was hot anger. 
He had _lost heavily on his good horse 
that day, and now men, barbaric in their 
indifferent ignorance, were saying that 
he had pulled Gedipus. His lip curled 
in a bitter sneer at their crass folly and 
vicious uncharitableness. The defeat 
of Gidipus had come as a great surprise 
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to him. After the race kis trainer had 
said in explanation: “Old Dip must 
have twisted that bad ankle hugging the 
rail around the lower curve. I never 
see him quit like that before; and his 
pastern is fevered a bit.” 

It was this “bad ankle,” a pastern 
twisted in his colt days, that had 
brought the horse his classical name, 
C2dipus. 

Just by the pavilion a toy man’ in 
evening clothes raised his hat. 

“Good evening, Paddy,” Raeburn 
said. “See here—I want to speak to 
you.” 

He carried the jockey along the 
veranda and asked: “Did you watch 
CEdipus in the race, Paddy? What kind 
of a ride did Fagan give him?” 

“Fagan rode the big horse to a fin- 
ish, sir. Q&dipus quit badly—just 
stopped all at once. That horse Gold 
Ring cc uld have won, but he was a dead 
one to-day. I see the boy on him go 
up to the leaders at the turn into the 
stretch, feel of them, and then take 
Gold Ring back and jam him into a 
pocket. Gold Ring was just breezing 
all the time; there’s something doing in 
that stable. One of the boys in it— 
he’s my cousin—told me Gold Ring 
give them a trial of a mile in one-forty, 
and he says Gold Ring is in the Club 
Stakes Saturday, and he'll win it. 
Johnnie—that’s my cousin—says_ he 
heard the owner, Mr. Fenner, and the 
trainer putting up the job to pull Gold 
Ring.” 

“He had Q:dipus beaten at the mile, 
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had he, Paddy? The Club Stakes is a 
mile.” 

“Yes; but I could have beaten the 
both of them with Viper at the mile to- 
day.” 

“Viper? I only started the little mare 
to make the running for C¢pidus.” 

“IT know that, and I ran her off her 
feet. If I had nursed her, I’d have 
nearly won at the mile and a quarter. 
With a light-weight in the saddle, there 
wasn’t anything in that race to-day that 
could get to her for a mile.” 

“All right, Paddy; thank you. [ll 
keep an eye on Mr. Fenner and his 
Gold Ring.” 

Raeburn went back to the pavilion, 
asked the head-waiter a question, then 
took a chair on the veranda. He saw 
Fenner, the rich owner of Gold Ring, 
scrutinizing closely the occupants of 
the tables. As the latter turned his 
head he saw Raeburn, and, coming for- 
ward, dropped into a seat beside him. 


“Good evening, Raeburn. Dined 
yet?” he said. 

“No; waiting for friends.” 

“And I’m waiting for a table. This 
pavilion is the whole thing now. 


There’s Kane giving a little dinner over 
Singing Master’s capturing the Sara- 
toga Special to-day. You had _ bad 
luck. I thought QC&dipus would have 
won his race. Though I started Gold 
Ring, I didn’t think much of his 
chance—he’s no good. I had a bet on 
him—for the twentieth time, I guess. 
That’s my weakness—I race for the 
love of it, and must back my horse when 
he hasn’t a chance on earth.” 

“Say, Fenner, is Gold Ring really a 
bad horse? He looks a good one.” 

“Yes, he’s rank; just throws his head 


up and quits. [Tm going to try him 
once more—he’s entered in the Club 
Stakes, Saturday—but I won't back 
him again.” 

Raeburn stroked his smooth upper 
lip and inwardly whispered: “Just 


what I thought went with that shifty 
eye of yours, Fenner—a throw-down 
behind your devilish friendliness.” 

The two men sat silently watching 
the throng of diners. Fenner’s duplic- 
ity angered Raeburn out of all propor- 


tion to its rational importance to him. 
As a rule, what other men did in racing 
did not appeal to him as coming within 
his jurisdiction. That Fenner, being 
of the Brahmin caste socially, should 
pull his horse like a common outlaw, 
was bad enough, but that was a matter 
for the consideration of the stewards. 
Raeburn, eying Fenner’s soul with this 
moral blotch on it, thought of Lucy 
Borland, who would presently come 
with her father, and, no doubt, greet 
Fenner as one of her own caste, a gen- 
tleman. Raeburn thought bitterly of 
how he had felt an abnegating degra- 
dation in the fact that to him the turf 
was a profession, lowering his status 
socially; of how he had silently ac- 
quiesced in the most evident precedence 
of Fenner in all matters concerning 
Lucy Borland. And now the man be- 
side him was unworthy, a thief out of 
instinct and not of necessity; this 
thought brought a retraspective anger 
—a desire to punish, to unmask, this 
man who masqueraded as a gentleman 
sportsman. 

When he spoke presently, it was with 
a definite plan in view. He said: “I 
made a mistake starting Viper to-day. 
She killed off Gédipus; he likes a slow- 
run race. He has a great burst of speed 
at the finish, but the black mare made 
the running so strong that Qédipus 
never could get to his horses.” 

“T wonder how much of a lie that 
is,” Fenner mused, as Raeburn ceased 
speaking. “I was the short 
odds against Gfdipus that made him run 
so badly. All the same, he acted as 
though he couldn't live at the pace; and 
if I had something fast to make the run- 
ning again Saturday, it would be a 
cinch for Gold Ring to beat C£dipus.” 

‘here was the swishing rustle of a 
skirt at Raeburn’s elbow, the checked 
ceasing of hurried and a 
man’s voice, half jovial, half apologetic : 
“Sorry, old man; afraid I’m late. 
Lucy had a lot of new gear to put on: 
I spoke for a table. Hello, Fenner! 
Dined yet? What—can’t get a table? 
That’s all right—join us. Raeburn 
won't mind, I’m sure. Jim pays—he 
bet me the viands that CGfdipus would 
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win. You can talk social bosh to Lucy 
while Jim and I talk horse.” 

They moved into the pavilion with- 
out waiting for Raeburn’s acquiescence. 

Amid the turmoil of the place, Rae- 
burn troubled over the mortifying 
javelin Borland had thrust so cavalier- 
ly at him. 

“Talk horse’! Yes, beyond a doubt 
that was his allotted métier; while the 
other—— “Curse him for a cheap 
beast!” Raeburn execrated, looking in 
sullen anger upon the thin, hawkish 
face. 

It was curious how the light of reve- 
lation threw into distasteful relief the 
unpleasant contour of Fenner’s face. 
The small eyes, opaque in the monot- 
onous black of pupil and iris, apexed 
like oval beads, were deep recessed be- 
neath meeting eyebrows, giving a simi- 
an cast to the countenance. 

Raeburn, with a shiver of repug- 
nance, let his gaze wander to the girl’s 
face. Her big gray eyes were like a 
restful summer breeze. 

“God!” he muttered, “what affinity 
can there be between trust and truth 
and courage, and that which is in the 
swine face of Fenner?” 

“The ring must have burnt down to 
your pin feathers to-day, James”—Bor- 
land’s words recalled Raeburn from his 
reflections. “Q£dipus was hot stuff in 
the betting. Lucy picked your mare 
Viper to win. A proper woman’s logic 
—Viper was so beautiful! Ha, ha! 
And if the mare hadn’t been coupled in 
the betting with Qé<dipus, she’d have 
been a thousand to one. Lucy wanted 
me to back Viper. There are still a 
few things that women should leave 
to men, and betting is one of them.” 

“And men should leave _ betting 
alone,” the girl answered quietly. 

There was an undercurrent of bitter- 
ness in her tones, and Raeburn won- 
dered just how much she felt the pinch 
now of her father’s unwise plunges in 
the past. 

“James wouldn’t agree with you 
there,” Borland asserted. 

“T don’t know about that,”’ Raeburn 
answered. “It’s something like this al- 
mond I have just cracked—it might 





have been empty, but I’m lucky, and— 
see, here are two kernels. It’s all luck.” 

“Oh, that’s a_ philopena!” Lucy 
laughed. “Give me a chance to win a 
box of bonbons.” 

“Now, be on your guard, James,” 
Borland warned, “for Lucy is avari- 
cious. What I can’t understand,” he 
continued, “is why you fellows persist 
in racing horses that are no good. 
Here’s Kenner plugging around with 
Gold Ring, that ran to-day like a sick 
donkey; and Viper hasn’t won a race 
this year.” 

“Yes, I think Viper is little better 
than Gold Ring,’ Raeburn answered. 

He saw a quick sneer flit across the 
thin lips of Fenner, and continued: 
“Viper would make a nice lady’s hack.” 

“She’s beautiful!’ the girl inter- 
jected. “Here’s a ribbon from this 
bunch of violets to plait in her mane, 
for luck, the next time she runs, Mr. 
Raeburn. And—philopena, sir!’ she 
added, as he accepted the purple silk. 

Fenner laughed maliciously, saying: 
“By Jove! that’s sharp work. Now’s 
your chance, Miss Lucy, to get a good 
saddle beast. Claim Viper. Raeburn 
wants to get rid of her.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion,” the 
loser drawled; “it’s a good idea. Vi- 
per the beautiful is yours, Miss Bor- 
land, and we're quits.” 

“No, no! <A box of bonbons. I 
won't take such a rich gift as that!” 

“This is cheaper for me,” the man 
protested. “I-enner ought to give away 
his Gold Ring, too; he’d save money by 
it, as I shall over this transfer.” 

When the girl protested, objecting 
vehemently, Raeburn laughed in good- 
humor; so did Fenner—without humor. 
When she appealed to her father, he 
declared that he washed his hands of 
the whole business; they could settle 
their gambling debts between them- 
selves. 

So, taking this delicate scheme of 
Raeburn’s astute mind as a chance hap- 
pening over a twin almond, they made 
merry; and the god of retribution, who 
knew what was in store for Fenner, 
echoed that gentleman’s laughter with 
vindictive emphasis. 
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Next morning Raeburn _loitered 
about the marble-floored office, his blue 
eyes attentively alert, waiting for a 
manifestation of the influence he felt 
certain Fenner would exert. Because 
of his wealth and position, Fenner held 
quite an influence over Borland, who 
had pretty well impaired his own for- 
tunes through imbecile racing. 

Raeburn was convinced that Fenner 
would induce Borland to start Viper 
in the Club Stakes, for which she was 
entered, thinking to kill off Q£dipus 
again by sending her out to make the 
running. There was really nothing in 
this little story which Raeburn had 
fabricated the previous night as part of 
his plan for the humiliation of Gold 
Ring’s owner. 

He turned quickly as some one 
touched him lightly on the arm, to meet 
a pair of eager, girlish eyes. “Good 
morning, Miss Borland,” he said. “Been 
out for a canter on Viper?” 

“T’ve been’ looking for you, Mr. Rae- 
burn. I wanted to ask you—it’s really 
papa’s idea; he’s simply daffy over ra- 
cing—we—l want to start Viper in the 
Club Stakes. I told papa I wouldn’t do 
it without asking your permission.” 

“Start her, by all means. She’s your 
horse now.” 

“You don’t mind? Good! I don’t 
know why papa wants her to run—he 
says she’s no good; but I’ve got a feel- 
ing—you call it a hunch, don’t you?— 
that she'll win. She runs like a deer, 
and she’s just beautiful.” 

Raeburn smiled indulgently. “Your 
faith is like the little mare—beautiful. 
Put a good jockey on her back—one 
who won’t knock her about. Some of 
the boys know nothing of riding but 
the whip—flog, flog, from start to fin- 
ish.” 

“That’s cruel.” 

“It’s worse, it’s stupid; it loses races. 
I'll send you Paddy Boone; he has rid- 
den her before, and has hands like a 
woman.” 

It wasn’t simply a coincidence that 
Paddy was at the farther end of the 
veranda when Raeburn strolled to that 
point. “Miss Borland wants you to 


take the mount on Viper Saturday, 
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“T’ve parted with 
Somebody may butt in 
and give you orders to make the run- 
ning, hoping to kill off Gdipus and help 
Gold Ring to win.” 

The boy’s face took on a troubled 


Paddy,” he began. 
the little mare. 


look. “I won't take the mount, sir,” 
he said. “If I ride the little mare for 
the lady, I'll have to win if I can, and 
Viper’ll come pretty near beating your 
horse, sir. I won't do it.” 

“That’s all right, Paddy. You're to 
win if you can—and I think you can. 
She’s a quick breaker, is Viper, and you 
ought to get off in the lead. Just rate 
the old girl along freely and keep her 
nose in front, but don’t run her off her 
legs. If she ‘were to get shut in be- 
hind those big horses she’d never get 
through. Don’t listen to any one; you 
know the mare. Don't tell any one any- 
thing. Just ride straight for your mis- 
tress, and you'll please me. Now, go 
and secure the mount, Paddy.” 

Saturday, as the horses were being 
saddled for the Club Stakes, Rae- 
burn’s trainer said: “I wouldn't have 
a plunge on old Dip to-day, sir; he 
might go down with that suspicious 
ankle. I’m sorry you got shut of the 
little mare, for she stands a mighty good 
chance of winning.” 

“I’m not backing Qfdipus. He’s a 
favorite in spite of his bad race last 
time—the fools think he was pulled.” 

“T’d have a bet on the mare, sir.” 

“T sha’n’t touch her, either, I'll just 
look on to-day, for a change. Tell Fa- 
gan to put up his best ride on C£dipus, 
but, if he can’t win, not to interfere 
with Viper. Tell him to keep Gold 
Ring off the little mare, too, if he sees 
the chestnut crowding.” 

Then Raeburn walked briskly to the 
betting-ring. It was like the floor of 
the Stock Exchange. On the slates of 
the book-makers were written the 
names of the ten horses that were out to 
capture the rich Club Stakes. 

And before these alluring written 
promises of large reward, of large 
gains, a thousand men, their souls pant- 
ing for the gold that was the one thing 
in life, surged and pushed, and glared 
each at his neighbor, and hazarded on 
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the cast of the die the sweat of their 
toil. They were like devotees at some 
shrine in a pagan land, casting their 
gold and their jewels into the hungry 
maw of false priests. There was sane 
calmness nowhere. 

Raeburn stood on the outer edge of 
a compact human mass that besieged the 
first book-maker in line, a man bearing 
on his face, indelibly impressed in 
the hawk contour of his features, re- 
gardless acquisition. A cynical smile 
twitched Raeburn’s lips as he saw the 
steady stream of money poured into the 
hopper marked Cédipus. ‘Even money 
against the old horse,” he muttered, 
“and the public with .thousands to 
burn.” He noted eight to one marked 
against Gold Ring. 

Suddenly he started, and his eye- 
brows drew together in a keen look of 
interest. The book-maker, with a sweep 
of his thumb, had obliterated the eight 
and written six to one on Gold Ring. 

It was as though he had heliographed 
this information all down the line and 
up the other side. In three seconds 
Gold Ring’s price was cut all over the 
enclosure. 

“That’s Mr. Gentleman  Fenner’s 
money,” Raeburn sneered. Again the 
price was cut, and it now stood four to 
one. 

“He’s told his friends in the club,” 
Raeburn commented. 

Suddenly there was a change in the 
erratic contortion of the restless mob. 
Before, the units of it had twisted here 
and there, in and out, across and back, 
aimlessly, agitated by ungoverned 
thought; now they flowed in a torrent, 
a cascade of humanity in one direction, 
down the row of book-makers’ stands, 
an avalanche governed by one desire. 

“The public following the wise 
money,” Raeburn muttered. ‘When 
it’s all over they will want to tear some 
fool man limb from limb, and it will 
be the poor devil of a jockey.” 

There was no money for Viper, the 
despised, the little black mare that had 
been weeded out of Raeburn’s stable— 
given away, a sporting paper had ad- 
vised that morning—and she had gone 
from twenty to one to forty to one. 


Raeburn turned and strode along the 
grassed lawn that sloped away to the 
rich pink-blossomed hydrangeas that 
were like a delicate Japanese screen set 
against the railing of the course. Just 
as he turned to go up into the stand a 
man blocked his path. ‘Hello, Mor- 
gan! What’s wrong? How’s the little 
wife?” Raeburn said. 

“She’s badly, sir. I’m up against it 
good and plenty, too—can’t go right— 
haven’t won a bet to-day. Is it safe to 
play to get even on C£dipus? He should 
beat this lot, shouldn’t he?” 

“Stand here, Morgan; I want you to 
take a bet into the ring for me—don’t 
go away;” then Raeburn hurried up 
the steps and turned into a box in which 
sat Lucy Borland. 

“Father’s down in the paddock, look- 
ing after Viper. I was there, too—she 
looks fit to run forever—she’s just beau- 
tiful,” the girl greeted Raeburn with a 
flow of hyphened thoughts. 

“Well, as the Carpenter said to the 
Walrus, this is the time to talk about 
many things. I want you to have your 
father bet five hundred dollars on Viper 
—at least, all he can afford to lose.” 

The girl stared; then she laughed. 
“Five hundred on Viper! I was going 
to bet two dollars. Papa won’t bet on 
her at all. Mr. Fenner has told him 
that your horse Gdipus ought to win.” 

“The blackguard!—excuse me—he 
knows better than that; he thinks his 
own horse, Gold Ring, will win—he is 
backing him. But Viper will win, and 
you must back her, Miss Borland. Your 
father needs this assistance.” 

“And yet you gave the mare away!” 

“T did. I had been getting her in 
shape for just such a race, and two days 
ago I learned that Mr. Fenner had 
pulled Gold Ring to make a big win 
in the Club Stakes, and I determined 
to kill two birds with one stone—pun- 
ish him and help your father. If Viper 
had run as my horse, coupled with 
Qdipus, she would have been even 
money; now she is forty to one.” 

“Are you betting on Viper?” the girl 
asked, and Raeburn wondered whether 
there was a touch of suspicion in her 
voice. 
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He hesitated ; then answered bravely: 
“IT was going to, but I put it from me. 
I can’t just say why, but I did. Men 
in this game would laugh at me for 
it, I suppose. I felt that I couldn’t. I 
have a horse running in the race, and 
it must be all on the level where you 
are concerned.” 

As the girl sat silently studying the 
speaker's half-averted face, her father 
pushed through the little gate of the 
box, saying: “Thank Heaven here’s a 
race I don’t bet on, so I shall watch it 
in calm content. Fenner says he’s hav- 
ing a little bet on Gold Ring, but on his 
past form the horse hasn’t a chance on 
earth.” 

“T want you to bet two hundred dol- 
lars on Viper, father,’’ Lucy said quiet- 
ly. 

Borland gasped. His eyes opened in 
a wide, imbecile stare at his daughter. 
Had she gone mad? Then he laughed. 
She and James had some little joke to- 
gether. “Two hundred pretzels!’ he 
cried. 

“Dollars, papa—quick! Mr. Raeburn 
says five hundred, but I say you can 
afford to risk two.” 

“Yes,” interposed Raeburn. “The 
horses are coming out—you'll have to 
hurry.” 

Borland beamed on Raeburn good- 
humoredly. “Say, Jim, youre rubbing 
it in! Just because we started the 
black, eh?” 

“T have no time for joking when I’m 
racing—it’s too serious,” Raeburn an- 
swered curtly. . “Viper’s going to win, 
and she’s forty to one.” 

“Go and back her, then,” Borland 
said crossly, ruffled at the other’s tone. 

“T own the favorite; you know some- 
thing of the ethics of racing.” 

“Give me two hundred dollars, pa- 
pa,” the girl coaxed; and as her father 
drew the money reluctantly from his 
pocket she passed it to Raeburn, say- 


ing: “Please bet that for papa on Vi- 
per. 
“Not for me—bet it yourself, girl. 


You are both mad—the horse hasn't a 
chance on earth.” 

Raeburn, slipping nimbly down the 
steps, touched Morgan on the arm, 


I0I 


drew him under the stand, and said: 
“Here’s two hundred; bet it on Viper to 
win—it’s the owner’s money. Better 
put it on with Solstein—he’ll take it 
all. And here’s another hundred for 
you to bet for your little sick wife. If 
it comes off—if you win the money— 
and you don’t take her away to get 
better, instead of hanging around here 
to lose it all back to the books, I'll shoot 
you—by God, I will!” 

Raeburn stood for a minute looking 
over the sea of heads that sloped down 
toward the course. A grotesque, irrele- 
vant comparison flicked through his 
mind that the lawn was like a pasture 
field cobbled with black mushrooms. He 
laughed at the curious idea as he 
watched above the humanity level the 
gaudy silk jackets trending like an 
elongated streamer toward the starting- 
post. What a chivalric goat this love 
thing, this sentiment fever, had made of 
him! Where was the vainglory of be- 
ing interested in no one but himself, of 
being guardian to Jim Raeburn alone, 
that had been his? He had nursed Vi- 
per for months with the soul-elating 
hope of devastating the ring when the 
little mare was at her best, and now in 
a race at her right distance, with a light 
weight on her back, he had sacrificed, 
for a pair of gray eyes, the coup that 
would have filled his heart with joy and 
put his name as a shibboleth in the 
mouths of the clever men of the turf 
He rehearsed it all bit by 
bit in his mind’ God knew what Fen- 
ner might not do or say when he found 
his own game spoiled, for he was a cur. 
At any rate, Raeburn had not bet a 
dollar of his own money on Viper; he 
could swear to that if the stewards were 
asked to look into the running of Gédi- 
pus and the black mare. He must keep 
it all straightforward for the girl’s 
sake. 

Raeburn pushed through the crowd 
on the steps, up to the box in which 
now sat Fenner. Lucy moved into the 
next Chair, motioning him to take the 
seat beside her. 

Presently Morgan leaned over the 
box-rail and handed Raeburn a betting- 
ticket. The latter looked at it and 
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whispered to the girl: “You're on at 
forty to one. Hope you win.” 

Fenner frowned. “A plunge on Cédi- 
pus, eh! If you'll lay me the differ- 
ence in the odds, I'll bet you five thou- 
sand dollars my horse beats yours.” 

“Pll lay you the ring odds to five 
thousand dollars that Gold Ring doesn’t 
win,” answered Raeburn, ignoring the 
match bet. 

“Done with you,” snapped Fenner. 

At the upper end of the course the 
ten horses, their impish riders eager for 
an advantage, were sowing seeds of 
profanity in the hot heart of the start- 
er. Raeburn watched their scrambling 
antics in well-schooled composure, Fen- 
ner, cruder innately, weakly beyond the 
grace of restraint, evinced a youthful 
interest that caused Raeburn to smile 
with contempt. 

“That boy on Viper ought to get set 
down for a year,” Fenner snarled. “See 
him now—he broke up the loveliest 
start.” 

Raeburn saw a look of disgust flit 
across the girl’s face. He was glad 
that she understood. The boy on Gold 
Ring had tried to steal a running start, 
had whirled into his horses with a rush 
to carry them off their feet, thinking 
the starter might trip the barrier. Wise 
Paddy had frustrated this move by 
whirling Viper about. 

“Now they'll get away!” Fenner 
cried. ‘Hang that starter!” 

Again Gold Ring’s jockey had come 
up to his horses with a rush, thinking 
to carry them through; but again the 
starter sent them back. 

“Ah-h-h!” The stand vibrated with 
a thousand-tongued “Ah!” for the net 
of the barrier had shot into the air, a 
sweeping herd of horses had pushed 
out from its prisoning grasp, and all 
beautiful, a picture of rhythmic motion, 
the satin skins gleamed in the sunshine, 
swarthy black and blood bay, gray and 
golden-hued. Bunched atop, like rib- 
bon rosettes, were the gaudy silk jack- 
ets, their crackle in the pushing wind 
hushed by distance to the eager-eyed 
watchers in the stand. 

“Viper’s in front! Oh, good!” The 





girl clapped her hands in an ecstasy of 
proprietorship. 

Down the back stretch swept the 
thoroughbreds as though time were to 
be annihilated, as though distance were 
nothing, as if speed overcame all things. 
So smooth-running that her going was 
a joy, the taper-necked black, Viper, led 
those that pursued, as Atalanta might 
have mocked the tardy runners who 
lagged at her fleet heels. 

Behind, just beyond the gray, C&di- 
pus held the rail against the chestnut 
that was Gold Ring. 

“Good boy, Fagan!” Raeburn mut- 
tered. “Carry him wide, my lad! Keep 
the burglar’s horse eating up waste 
ground! Keep him out, you boy, you!” 

Fenner was smiling nervously, half 
in content and half amateurish dread. 
According to what his trainer had re- 
ported of secret trials of Gold Ring, 
that horse would carry C¢dipus along 
so fast that the big bay would chuck it 
up, and then Gold Ring, swifter than 
anything else in the race, would come 
away and win. Around the bottom turn 
the two strong runners, bay and chest- 
nut, ate into the lead of the gray; and 
again Raeburn cheered inwardly as he 
saw Fagan shut his eyes to the open- 
ing that was between Early Dawn and 
the rail, and carry Q<dipus to the out- 
side, forcing Gold Ring still farther out 
on the losing circle. 

At the turn into the stretch Viper, 
happy in her loneliness, seeming to 
shrink smaller still against the upstand- 
ing rails, was well in,the lead. Be- 
hind, like the outspread fingers of a 
hand, the gray and the bay and the 
chestnut showed a living wall, blotting 
from view the others. 

Fenner had risen to his feet, and the 
screeching clatter of his chair as he 
kicked it back impatiently fell grating- 
ly upon the girl’s ear. His nervous- 
ness radiated in waves of discordant ir- 
ritation that vibrated her tense nerves 
in pain. 

“My God!” he ejaculated. “I'll have 
that jockey of yours up before the 
stewards, Raeburn; he has killed my 
horse’s chances—he’s carried him clean 
across the track!” 
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“°’Tain’t the boy’s fault, Fenner 
Raeburn objected, in a quiet voice; 
“CEdipus is a big handful for any one; 
and the gray, tired, was boring out. 
Anyway, we needn’t worry, either of 
us, Fenner. Miss Borland here owns 
the winner of this race, if I’m any 
judge.” 

“Viper? She’s done for now. Look 
at that—they’ve got her; she can’t last 
a mile!” 

The speaker’s words, embodiment of 
what the girl’s eyes read down the 
track, caused her face to go white. She 
leaned far forward, unconsciously fol- 
lowing the intense trend of her eyes. 
Raeburn shivered as he felt her fingers 
on his arm. 

The girl saw Gold Ring’s jockey dri- 
ving at the big chestnut, and the gal- 
lant horse, loyal to the call, pushed with 
his strength a little stronger, gathered 
and relaxed his huge muscles a little 
faster, and now he was taking from the 
black mare, inch by inch, her lead. But 
always at Gold Ring’s shoulder reached 
the nodding head of the bay, a barrier 
between him and gallant little Viper. 

Raeburn, placid- faced, watching, 
reading the letterpress of this sign- 
writing, knew that his jockey, Fagan, 
was fighting for victory for the black 
mare. ‘“Q£dipus is beat,” he muttered 
to himself; “at that point Fagan would 
head the chestnut if G*dipus wasn’t all 
in. Hang to him, lad! If you can keep 
him off the little mare she'll win; if 
they crowd her she’s done for. She’s 
running on her courage now.” 

Now the two big horses, bay and 
chestnut, closed in a little, Early Dawn 
slipping back like a wedge drawn from 
an opening. 

Now they were at the mare’s quar- 
ter. Raeburn heard the girl gasp a lit- 
tle cry of dismay. He cursed softly to 
himself. “I’m a novice!” he muttered. 
“T’ve given her all this unhealthy strain 
for nothing; we’re beat, and Mephis- 


topheles wins.” 

Then he sprang to his feet. 
body standing on the steps just below 
the box swung his hat in the air and 
cheered. 
them! 


Some- 


“Hurrah! the mare’s 
Come on, you Paddy!” 
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“The little devil!” Raeburn whispered 
in exultation. “He saw the boy on Vi- 
per nursing the mare, keeping her head 
just in front, watching the struggle on 
his right, judging the distance for a 
swift rush to the wire; then, as the 
three heads rose and fell together, he 
drove at Viper with his knees, with his 
shoulders, and the little black head 
came forward; then the sweet-lined 
neck; then Raeburn could see the long 
slope of the deerlike shoulders. It was 
half a length, and twenty yards to the 
black-lined post that claimed the judge’s 
eyes. Like fiends the boys rode; like 
great-hearted thoroughbreds the chest- 
nut and the bay strained and reached 
for the half length that was everything. 

Too late! They were opposite the 
box—they had finished! The man on 
the steps below was yelling in the ear 
of his friend, who might have heard 
him whisper: “I’ve won a thousand, 
Jack! Good old Paddy! Good old Vi- 
per!” 

Raeburn turned to the girl with a 
smile, held out his hand, and _ said: 
“You've beaten me with the gift-horse, 
Miss Borland, and I’m glad.” 

Fenner, muttering a congratulation 
that sounded like a curse, hurried from 
the box, and as he strode down the 
steps Raeburn said, in a voice rich 
with contempt: “He's gone to lodge 
an objection because Qé&dipus carried 
Gold Ring out at the turn.” 

‘He'd never be so ungentlemanly !” 

“Yes, he will; but don’t worry—he 
can’t. take the race away from Viper. 
She didn’t interfere with anybody; she 
was in front all the way—she had the 
right of way.” 

Morgan was battling his way against 
the tide of people that swept down the 
isle toward the lawn. Now he thrust 
his shoulders over the rail of the box, 
and, holding out his hand to Raeburn, 
said: “Thank you, sir.” 

The faltering timbre of the man’s 
voice caught the girl’s ear. She looked 
up to see with astonishment that the 
man’s eyes were blinking in little pools 
of tears. 


“This will save the little woman’s 


life,” he continued. 
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But Raeburn pushed him away rough- 
ly, saying: “Get out—the devil take 
you!” 

“What did he want—what was he 
saying?” the girl asked. 

“Nothing ; he’s a piker—he’s won ten 
dollars, I suppose, and he’s lost his 
head, that’s all.” 
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The girl wrinkled her brows in a 
puzzled way; then she said: ‘Mr. Rae- 
burn, I know just what you’ve done for 
that man and his wife. You are going 
to have dinner with us to-night, and [ 
will tell you just what it is.” 

She hesitated, then added: 
Fenner will be too busy to come.” 


“Mr. 


m= em. 
= 


MUSIC 


O! 


let me die in Music’s arms! 
Clasped by some milder melody 


Than that which thrills with soft alarms 
The souls of Love and Ecstasy ; 
Until the tired heart in me 
Is stilled of storms. 


So let me die, a slave of slaves, 
Within her train of lyric gold; 
Borne onward through Her vasty caves 


Of harmony, 


that echo old 


With all our sad hearts hope and hold, 
And all life craves. 


Come with the pleasures dear to men 
In one long triumph—what are they 

Beside the one that sweeps us when 
Her harp she smites, and far away 
She bears us from the cares of day 


Unto her 


Her hollow glen, 


where, 


glen? 


like a star 


That in deep heaven thrills and throbs, 
She sits, her wild harp heard afar, 
Strung with the gold of grief that sobs, 
And love that sighs, and, whispering, robs 
All life of jar. 


Beneath her all-compelling eye 


Our souls lie 
That is; 
Her magic, 
Are real, and 
Smile, 


The soul of Love 


, clothed in heavenly 
le aning nigh. 


naked ; nothing seems 
but that which is not, by 
ripe 


and all our dreams 
gleams, 


that cannot die 


Breathes on our eyelids starry fire; 


And Sorrow, 


Kisses our lips; and 


with sweet lips that sigh, 


Faith, the choir 


Of all our hopes, its heart a lyre, 
Goes singing by. 


Mapison C 


AWEIN. 
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DEPITMRARLEY RODE- 
CLOW AN HAVER was walk- 
VY, ing down Center 





Street with the pret- 
tiest girl in Minuca 
Center. 





| Her name 
VY, . Y 3 L 
\ Zoey = WW, was M’ree Hutchins. 
)n \ SSWA “ 
Papua Sa It was in the after- 
A RING® noon, and a warm 


June shower had just cleared away and 
left the sky a purple-blue. In the 
spoonlike hollows of the red brick side- 
walk little pools of water shuddered and 
made widening ©O’s when sparkling 
drops fell from the clean, wet leaves 
above, where hid a robin singing ecstat- 
ically of love. The low-slanting rays 
of sunlight tangled in the spreading 
meshes of the girl’s brown hair. The 
scarlet ribbon of her mouth parted in 
a flattered smile from her white in- 
cisors that crossed ever so little. She 
turned her head up to look at the tall 
young fellow who walked beside her. 
Her firm-fleshed cheeks glowed with a 
color like azaleas, and her big, long- 
fringed eyes had the blue of gentian 
blossoms in them. Her skirt just 
showed her trim-set ankles and her 
pretty feet. Something about her, deli- 
cate but wholesome, made you look well 
at her while you might, as you look well 
at cherry-trees in bloom, 

The robin overhead sounded the per- 
fect octave of their mood. What they 
said we need not listen to—his labored 
compliments, her pouting, self-con- 
scious: “Aw, yes, you! You tell that 
to every girl, I reckon.” The words 
of love never do quite go to the tune 
of it. 

She was Tom Hutchins’ daughter. 
He owned the linseed-oil mills down by 
the depot, rich as cream, and thought 
the world and all of her. She had a 
younger brother, Sam, but he was such 


SS sy) 












a wild, 
healthy, noisy 
creature that 
nobody in the 


house had. a 
minute's 
peace while 


he was in it, 
whereas old 
and 


Sallie, 
Nanno, the up-stairs girl, wor- 
shiped and adored Miss M’ree and put 
up with all her bossy ways without a 


the housekeeper, 


murmur, Such is the power of beauty. 
But she was a good-hearted little thing, 
too, and, for all her pa was well-off and 
they kept two girls, she could cook and 
run the house as well as any poor girl, 
and her “Battenberg”? was renowned. 

In a pure democracy all the marriage- 
able youths would have been her suit- 
ors, but Minuca Center is a strict plu- 
tocracy, so only those that gave prom- 
ise of “being somebody” some day 
dared approach. And not always these. 
There were worthy youths that sidled 
up to her at church socials and stam- 
mered out: “Please, may I be your 
company home?” only to have her turn 
away from them with a light titter at 
their presumption, while they slunk 
back with the sweat oozing from their 
palms and prickling in the roots of their 
hair. 

Mrs. Hutchins implanted these prin- 
ciples in her daughter’s bosom as she 
had striven to implant them in her hus- 
band’s. Both Tom and she had orig- 
inally been Baptists, but as soon as he 
began to rise in the world she made him 
take a pew in the Episcopal church. 
She had very high ideas, Mrs. Hutch- 
ins had. She was an invalid. She suf- 
fered from a “complication,” if you 
know what that is. The doctors 
coftidn’t tell what was the matter with 
her, and she had tried them all, even 
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to that man down in Columbus that 
tells what will cure you just by holding 
a lock of your hair in his hand. They 
all did her good for awhile, but not 
permanently, and she came to see that 
she was doomed to live a “shut-in” life. 
She bore her lot with patient resigna- 
tion, though there were those that said 
she was just as well able to get up and 
go about her work as they were, only 
she was too plagued lazy to do anything 
but lie around and read novels and have 
people make a fuss over her. But no- 
body ever said that to Tom Hutchins. 
Every time he came into the house he 
went up to her room first thing and 
asked: “How you feeling, ma?” 

Whatever she said or did was all 
right, and the only time in his life he 
ever crossed her was when he insisted 
that the baby should be named Mary, 
after his mother, who died when he was 
little, and his sister Mary, who had 
raised him. Mrs. Hutchins had chosen 
Genevieve—there was such a lovely 
character by that name in “The Earl’s 
Proud Daughter,” which she had just 
finished—but Tom said no, it would 
have to be Mary, and that ended it. 
Mrs. Hutchins softened the asperity of 
the old-fashioned name into Marie, pro- 
nounced with the accent on the last 
syllable—‘M’ree.” That was the way 
they called it in French, Mrs. Hutchins 
said. 

M’ree had been calling on Minnie De 
Wees when Harley met her. She 
showed Minnie a diamond ring. Ed 
Coffinberry had given it to her. Yes, 
it was an engagement-ring. Minnie is 
dreadfully plain-spoken at times. She 
asked M’ree right out: “M’ree, do you 
love him?” and looked at her very seri- 
ously. M’ree said: “W’y-y-y, course 
I do, goosie. Isn’t it lovely? Cost 
eighty dollars. He bought it down to 
Columbus.” 

“Well, I reckon she does,” Mrs. De 
Wees said, when Minnie told her about 
it—“much’s she kin anybody. But 
laws! I pity the man that gets to be 
M’ree Hutchins’ husband.” 

Now, Ed Coffinberry was not only 
ten years older than M’ree in age, but 
he was forty years older than her in his 





ways. He was the cashier of the Farm- 
ers’ National Bank, and was already 
looked up to by all. He was solemn 
and serious enough to be President of 
the United States. He dressed well, 
but with a punctilious sobriety that 
captured confidence and held it as a 
magnet captures and holds a needle. He 
was smooth-shaven, rather lean about 
the jaws, parted his ashy-blond hair 
smoothly on one side, and had a clear, 
steady eye, a thin, straight nose, straight 
eyebrows, and what is called “a noble 
forehead.” He rarely smiled. He was 
a listener of the first order of merit, 
and a man of few words, but those 
well chosen and extremely sensible. 
People liked to get his opinion of things. 
It was plain to see he was destined 
to rise in the world, to “be somebody.” 

What Ed Coffinberry saw in M’ree 
was a mystery to some. I know. A 
man is not always wise. Under that 
cold exterior lurked @ passion fierce, in- 
tense. Others had looked upon Tom 
Hutchins’ daughter and wished for her; 
Ed Coffinberry set his teeth and vowed 
to possess her. Something of his pur- 
pose looked out of his steel-blue eyes 
and fascinated her with a sense of his 
power. They say the women like a 
man that can boss them. He was just 
that kind—a faithful husband, but the 
one to rule his own house. 

Now, M’ree also ruled her own house. 
She did not think it all out in so many 
words, but there were moments when 
she felt a sort of rebellion. When Ed 
looked at her she just had to do as he 
said, and she wasn’t sure she was go- 
ing to like that always. And then the 
love-making had been so pitifully brief 
and uneventful. Of course she liked 
him, and all that, and he liked her, but 
she wished she had left him dangling 
awhile, and had not said “Yes” quite 
so soon. It seemed kind of an imposi- 
tion to ask her to settle down to house- 
keeping without going around more, 
seeing more fellows, and all like that. 
She had been to the governor’s inau- 
guration ball down at Columbus the 
year before, but that was so long ago; 
she was only a girl then. A subtle dis- 
content assailed her. 
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She didn’t show her engagement- 
ring to Harley Rodehaver. She liked 
him; he was real nice, so tall and strong, 
and he had such pretty eyes. Dark eyes 
they were, kind of sad and mournful, 
although he was a regular cut-up. They 
reminded her of—er—of—er—oh, you 
know! That fellow in “Strathmore.” 

Harley had been graduated from Ot- 
terbein University the year before— 
there is a university every four miles 
in Ohio—and had come to Minuca Cen- 
ter to read law with his Uncle John, 
Judge Rodehaver. He had been very 
diligent and had delighted the old gen- 
tleman with his intelligence and his in- 
dustry, but it was summer now and he 
was relaxing somewhat. He was a fine 
tennis-player, and he could pick a banjo 
and sing college songs to perfection. 
But it was when he turned his full and 
vibrant barytone to songs like “Because 
I Love You, Dear,” that the cold shiv- 
ers ran all over you and you felt sort 
of sorry about something, you didn’t 
know what, unless it was that your life 
was empty and that more was coming 
to you by rights than you ever would 
get. Mrs. Hutchins often invited him 
to come and sing for a poor “shut-in.” 
He used to go up and visit her, and 
once she kissed him for his poor, dead 
mother, whom she had never seen or 
heard tell of before. 

Ed Coffinberry did not like it very 
well that Harley called so often, but 
what could he do? They had two or 
three little tiffs about it, but Ed always 
got M’ree’s eye, and she made it up 
with him. But the grand flare-up came 
when the younger crowd got up a 
straw-ride and dance out at Silver Lake 
and invited M’ree. Ed was invited, too, 
though it wasn’t quite his set, but when 
he heard Harley was to be there he 
told her she shouldn't go a step. Any- 
how, his people were strict Methodists, 
as are most of the inhabitants of Logan 
County, and as cashier of the bank it 
wouldn’t do for him to attend. 

“What’s the reason I can’t go?” de- 
manded M’ree angrily. “What have 
you got to say about it? Since when 
did you get to be my boss?” 

Ed’s eyes looked very serious as he 


answered: “I’m not trying to boss you, 
dearie. I am only saying that I don’t 
think it proper for you when you are 
engaged to me——” 

“Think I’m going to poke round 
home all the time and never go any 
place or see anything just because I’m 
engaged to you? Well, I guess not. I 
guess not. I think you’re a little previ- 
ous with your authority, Mr. Coffin- 
berry. I'd like to know what there is 
about a little dance among the young 
people that isn’t ‘proper,’ as you call it.” 

Remembering what he had heard the 
preachers say about the unabashed and 
shameless ltcense of the ballroom, Ed 
began: “Don’t you think it’s wrong 
for a girl to let herself be hugged by a 
fellow while they go capering around 
a room, away out there at Silver Lake 
at all hours of the night——” 

“Who are you talking to?’ she 
stormed, scarlet with rage at the pru- 
rient prudery the man displayed. “Do 
you think I’d let anybody hug me—in 
public, that is? You don’t know what 
you're talking about. You think———” 

“That's what they do at dances. 
They -” 

“No, they don’t, either—now. In the 
square dances and in the two-steps and 
waltzes the gentleman——” 

“Well, M’ree,” he said, “we won't 
discuss it. I don’t think a girl with 
any self-respect would i 

“Do you think my pa would let me 
dance if he thought it wasn’t respecta- 
ble? My ma taught me to dance when 
I was a little thing, before she took 
down sick. I guess they know as much 
about what’s respectable and what isn’t 
as you do. Oh, I’m disgusted with 
you!” 

“M’ree- ” he began. 

“Tf you think I’m the kind that would 
act the way you said, what do you want 
to marry me for? And, furthermore, 
if you’re going to make a fuss every 
time there’s any little party or any- 
thing, why, we'll just consider the en- 
gagement at an end, Mr. Coffinberry.”’ 

She made her mouth a straight line, 
lifted her eyebrows, and almost shut her 
eyes as she slowly turned her head from 
him and his magnetic gaze till she stead- 
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fastly regarded the Rogers group, 
“Weighing the Baby,” on a stand by 
the front window, in full view of the 
street when the shades were up. 

“Do you mean that, M’ree ?” he asked 
solemnly, vainly trying to catch her eye. 

She tapped her tiny foot impatient- 
ly, just like Bessie in “‘Bessie’s Secret,” 
but made no other answer. 

“M’ree, do you mean that?” 

“Please address me as Miss Hutchins. 
Yes, I do mean that.” 

He rose. “Good-by, M’ree,” he said. 

“Good-by.” 

He walked out in the hall very slow- 
ly. He expected her to call him back. 
With grave deliberation he put on his 
hat and moved toward the door. He 
turned the door-knob. She spoke. He 
listened. She said: “Hope I never see 
you again!” He couldn't see her, but 
as the door slammed she made a face 
at him. 

She was provoked at herself, though, 
the next second. It was such a spiteful 
thing to say. And to make a face at 
him! Well, she told her mother, she 
knew it was awful to act that way, but 
she was so mad at him. Talk like that 
to her. Huh! Well! 

“You'll have to give him his ring 
back,” said Mrs. Hutchins. 

“Laws! I never thought about it. 
I don’t care. I don’t want his old ring 
if I’ve got to take him with it. My 
heavens !’ 

“It’s a real nice ring.” 

“Yes, kind of.’’ She looked at it as 
it bristled with spikes of particolored 
light. “I oughtn’t to talk to you, ought 
I, ma? Gets you all upset and nervous. 
Well, I’m not going to bother my head 
any more about it. Just dismiss it from 
my thoughts. Good night, ma. I’m 
going to take the ring off and send it 
back to him to-morrow—if I think of 
it.” 

The next day she met Harley at Pal- 
mer’s, playing tennis. He asked her if 
she was going to the dance. She said 
she was afraid not. She’d like to, aw- 
fully, but she couldn’t go alone very 
well, and 

Quite a crowd went out to the lake; 
rode over in two big wagons, and had 





a gay time. Never got home till day- 
light. There was a big talk about it, for 
most of the girls and some of the boys 
belonged to Center Street M. E. Old 
Uncle Billy Nicholson went about like 
a roaring lion, demanding that the of- 
fenders be “churched,” every last one 
of them. He said it was just awful, 
the way Methodists were getting so 
worldly. They didn’t pay any more at- 
tention to the “Discipline” than if there 
wasn’t such a book. But it was gen- 
erally agreed that the easiest way was 
the best way. It would have about de- 
populated the Epworth League if the 
dancers had been put out of the church. 
Uncle Billy was all right, but he was 
kind of old fogy. He didn’t believe in 
letting the women folks wear feathers 
or artificial flowers; he was against an 
organ and a choir in the church; he 
didn’t believe in Christmas trees or oys- 
ter suppers or strawberry festivals or 
anything. Oh, religion, of course. He 
believed in that. You know what I 
mean. 

People were so busy talking about it, 
though, that they quite overlooked how 
constantly Harley Rodehaver was with 
M’ree Hutchins the week after the 
dance, calling every evening and walk- 
ing with her afternoons. 

One day they went over to the B. & 
I. depot just about the time the south- 
bound accommodation was due. They 
stood at the far end of the platform, 
Harley talking very earnestly and plead- 
ingly, and M’ree poking at a crack in 
the boards with her parasol. Finally, 
just as the train whistled, she looked 
up and said: “Well, all right,” and 
Harley bought two round-trip tickets to 
Marysville, the county-seat of Knox, 
which is the next county to Logan. 

Now, Henry Wolf, the county-clerk 
of Knox, was a great political friend of 
Tom Hutchins, and when Harley gave 
M’ree’s name when he applied for the 
license, Henry asked: ‘“Tom Hutchins’ 
daughter ?” 

Harley said: “Yes.” 

“How old is the lady?” 

“Nineteen, aren’t you, M’ree?’— 
scowling at her and nodding ever so 
slightly. But M’ree was looking at a 
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real handsome fellow across the hall 
in the recorder’s office, and she an- 
swered: “Why, no; I won't be eighteen 
till the fourteenth of next month.” 

“Just excuse me a moment,” said 
Henry, and stepped into the next room, 
closing the door after him, There was 
a long-distance telephone in there. 

“Why didn’t you tell him you were 
nineteen?” whispered Harley. 

“Well, but Harley, I’m not.” 

“But you could have said you were, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Oh, Harley, and tell a story?” She 
opened her big eyes, as if all her life 
she had done nothing but tell the truth. 

After a long time Mr. Wolf came 
back. He stood at the counter, up- 
ending his pencil and pushing it through 
his fingers and then up-ending it again. 
“Tf I was you two,” he said finally, “I’d 


go talk it over with the old folks. You 
got lots o’ time. You don’t need to 
be in no hurry. You're both young 


yet.” 

Harley said they wanted to get mar- 
ried right away. 

“Well, I don’t know how you kin,” 
said Henry. ‘Not in this county, any- 
ways. Because they won’t marry you 
without a license, and I ain’t agoing 
to give you one.” 

“Why not?” demanded Harley. 

“You don’t want no secret marriage. 
It looks awful green, really it does. 
And it makes all kinds of trouble after- 
ward when——” . He stopped and 
looked at M’ree. She turned her back 
to him and began to blush. Harley got 
red, too. “Why not? Well, I tell you 
why not. Because her pa says ‘No,’ 
and for you two to come right straight 
back home. Tom Hutchins is my 
friend, and for that reason, if for no 
other, I wouldn’t give you the license. 
Now, you take my advice and——’” 

“Come on, M’ree,” said Harley, and 
pushed her out of the office. 

“Better go on back home!” Henry 
called out after them, and as they got 
out on the sidewalk they could hear 
him laughingly evading the questions of 
the clerks as to what was up. 

At the depot Harley asked what the 
fare was to Mechanicsburg, the county- 
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seat of Miami, the next one to Knox. 
When he came to count up his money 
he found that by the time he had bought 
two tickets and paid for the license he 
would not have more than one dollar 
and eighty cents to pay. the minister 
with. Besides, they wouldn’t get to 
Mechanicsburg until after the clerk’s 
office had closed for the day. 


The situation was awful. Harley 
walked up and down the platform, 
scowling and biting his lips. All of 


a sudden M’ree began to cry. He took 
her to his bosom and patted her back 
soothingly. 

“Pa’ll scold me,” she 
just know he will.” 

“Never mind, my darling,’ Harley 
said, in his deep, tender voice. “Never 
mind. I will be there to protect you, 
your husband”—she | thrilled—‘“your 
husband in the sight of Gawd.” He 
expelled his breath and drew it in again 
through his clenched teeth: “Ah! 
Shee-ee-ee! This is terrible! To have 
the cup of happiness pressed to one’s 
very lips and then to have it dashed 
away! Gee!” He shook his head in 
the bitterness of his anguish. 

“Oh, Ame! Say, Amos!’ yelled the 
station agent to a man rattling by on 
a wagon. “When you go by Hoover’s, 
tell him they’s a——” 

“Whoa, John! Whoa, Molly! Whoa, 
there! So! Stand still, can’t you? 
What say?” 

“W’y, I said for you to stop and tell 
Jim Hoover when you go by there 
they’s a kag o’ bolts come up from 
C’lumbus for him on Thirty-three.” 
The station agent’s voice rapidly sank 
from a bellow to a parlor tone as he 
walked over to the wagon. He gave a 
sharp backward twitch of his head to 
call Amos’ attention to the young couple 
on the platform. He put his foot up 
on the hub of the front wheel. 

“Got it bad, ain’t they?” said Amos. 

“Oh, laws! Y’ort to hear ’em. 
‘Don’t cry, darlun, don’t cry. I'll pur- 
tect ye!’” 

“Git out!” 

“Honest to God. 
sick’nun.” 

“T jing! 


sniffed. “I 


Oh, sick’nun, jist 


I woosh ’twas me she had 
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hugged up thataway!” And Amos 
cackled the falsetto laugh that men use 
at certain times. 

“Know who she is?” whispered the 
station agent. “That’s Tom Hutchins’ 
girl, up to the Center. From what I 
could gether, him and her has run off 
to git married and kind o’ slipped up 
on it. I’m goin’ to telefoam up to 
Hannigan on the Examiner and put 
him onto it.” 

Three long-legged 
droopy, straw-pile hats, barefooted 
wearing hickory shirts and brown 
apron-front overalls with straps over 
the shoulders, sidled up and stared at 
Harley and M’ree. From time to time 
they shut their mouths to swallow, and 
then let them fall open again. 

“We have our love for solace in this 
trying hour,” said Harley, blind to all 
else but the girl on his bosom. “Haven’t 
we, dearest? Say that you love me, 
won't you, pet? Say it again! Go on 
away, you! Skip, now!” Scared by 
the peremptory stamp of his foot, the 
boys retreated a little space and then 
halted, staring and inching nearer, 
lured by the fascinating sight. 

“Let’s get away from this rabble,” 
said Harley, with stinging emphasis, 
and they went into the station. Some 
of the boys went around to the back 
and built up a precarious pedestal of 
brickbats, on which they took turns 
standing and peering through the 
grimy -window. Others stayed on the 
platform about the door. Part of a 
head and one glaring eye would stealth- 
ily grow out from the door-jamb and 
then swiftly vanish, only to grow again. 
Other boys came. The couple, sitting 
far apart, could hear them whisper. It 
was very still. The roosters crowed a 
great deal. 

The mob of boys, soft-footed and si- 
lent, attended them to the train and 
watched them to their seat. When the 
train drew out, a shrill, derisive chorus 
followed. It was a mile before Harley 


” 


boys in big, 


laid his ‘arm along the back of the seat, 
and two miles before M’ree got a cin- 
der in her eye. 

Mr. Hutchins was waiting for them 
with a closed carriage. 


He took them 


home in silence. After dinner they all 
went into the library. Harley braced 
himself when Mr. Hutchins began: 
“Now, young man.” It was what he 
expected to hear. How was he going 
to support a wife? He had no trade, 
no profession. He could not reasonably 
expect to support himself, let alone a 
wife, by practising law for three years 
at the very least calculation. Better 
say five years. And if he thought—if 
he thought for one minute that Tom 
Hutchins was going to keep him in 
idleness, why, the sooner he got that 
notion out of his head the better. To 
all of this Harley had one all-sufficing 
answer: He loved M’ree and M’ree 
loved him, didn’t she? Yes. Well. 
And what was life without love? Har- 
ley made a most eloquent address. He 
was even moving Tom Hutchins a little 
when the bell rang. Starched skirts 
rustled away from the library door, and 
presently Nanno announced: “Misther 
Hannigan, of th’ Examiner, have called 
for 00, sor.” 

When Mr. Hutchins returned from a 
rather exciting interview, he found the 
two demurely seated on opposite sides 
of the room. Harley laid aside “The 
Royal Path of Life” and looked up 
inquiringly at Mr. Hutchins as he en- 
tered. 

“Well, you’re in for it now,” said 
Mr. Hutchins surlily. “Since you were 
so keen to get married in a hurry and 
without any flub-dub, that’s the way it’ll 
be. To-morrow evening, in the house 
here, seven-thirty, by Mr. Courtney. 
Take the nine o’clock train to Niagara 
Falls and back here in a week. After 
that’’—he drew his hand over his eyes 
thoughtfully—“well, we'll see.” 

Hartley shook his hand in a trans- 
port of delight, and M’ree kissed her 
father, who was more moved thereat 
than she was. 

Mrs. Hutchins lamented that there 
was to be no grand public function and 
no chance to prepare M’ree’s trousseau, 
but for the second time in his life Tom 
Hutchins was inexorable. Only two or 
three girl friends of M’ree’s, Aunt Han- 
nah and Uncle George, Judge and Mrs. 
Rodehaver, and Mr. Courtney and his 
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wife. (She always went along to fix 
his surplice for him.) M’ree could 
wear that mousseline de soie of hers. 
It might be a little longer and not hurt 
any, but it would have to do, She 
could wear her confirmation veil. Mr. 
Hutchins would see about getting the 
license and telling the rector. 

It occurred to M’ree the next day, 
while she was packing her trunk, that to 
slip off and get married in a hurry was 
one thing, and to be made to get mar- 
ried in a hurry by her pa was quite 
another thing. Harley was the ideal 
romantic lover, but those awful boys 
down at Marysville! And there right 
before her in the bureau-drawer was 
Ed Coffinberry’s ring, that she had for- 
gotten to send back to him! 

With her eyes still wet and her chest 
still jumping convulsively from her hard 
crying spell, she sat down and wrote a 
note to Ed, returning the ring. She 
could not keep it, as she was to be mar- 
ried to Harley Rodehaver that night. 
Swimming in a wave of recurring tears, 
she added: “Forgive me. Good-by, 
forever!” and I am not sure but a drop 
or two fell on the paper. It seemed to 
her a very solemn and responsible thing, 
and she was quite sharp with Sam when 
he whined about carrying the note, pro- 


testing that he had been running 
“urnts” for her all morning, and he 


was just sick and tired of being her 
“nigger.” But he went, and in an aston- 
ishingly short space of time was back, 
breathlessly informing her that Ed had 
given him a dollar to run all the way 
home with an answer. “Did, too. 
Every step—or prett’ near every step. 
Is he comun to your weddun?” 

The answer entreated, adjured, 
pleaded, implored, that M’ree should 
come down to the bank at once. Only 
he and Jerry, the messenger, were 
there ; all the others were gone to lunch; 
so he couldn't leave, and he couldn’t 
wait till the bank closed to see her, to 
beg her pardon for the way he had 
acted two weeks ago Sunday night. He 
never thought she would take it so to 
heart. Oh, he had been a brute to act 
so! But would she not come and say 


one last word of forgiveness? It was 


the last time. (All the tender pathos 
that is in that phrase, “the last time,” 
overflowed her soul as she read.) The 
awful tidings had fallen upon him like 
a thunderbolt. Oh, forgive him! Oh, 
please, please come at once! 

“Poor man!” she sighed, and put her 
thumb under her chin and her fore- 
finger-tip against her teeth. Then she 
roused herself and got her hat. 

“I’m just going down to Galbraith’s 
for something, ma,” she called out, at 
the foot of the stairs. “I won't be but 
a minute.” 

“Well, hurry right back. You know 
you’ve got lots to do, and Sallie and 


Nanno have all they can ‘tend to. And 
I can’t do anything. Oh, me! I wish 


your pa had put it off for a month. So 
many things to look after!’ But the 
door had shut, and Mrs. Hutchins re- 
turned to her novel with a sigh. 

Ed took her into the directors’ room. 
She meant to say only a few words, but 
before she knew it all the details of that 
horrid Marysville trip were out. She 
was so thankful that Ed didn’t see any- 
thing to laugh at in it. If there had 
been one twinkle in those grave, re- 
proachful eyes when she sobbed out how 
the boys had piled up brickbats to peep 
in at them, she would have just hated 
him. Ed might not be so romantic as 
Harley, but he would never do anything 
ridiculous. There was something so 
protecting in Ed, and then he looked 
at her so, and the next thing was, Jerry 
was off to Judge Rodehaver’s office with 
a note for Harley, saying that it was all 
a terrible mistake. She could never 
marry him. And for him please not to 
call. 


Doctor Avery had gone away, and 
Mrs. Hutchins was resting easier. 
M’ree had locked herself up in her 
room. The storm of Mr. Hutchins’ an- 
ger had spent itself, and he sat by his 
wife’s bedside rocking and reading over 
and over again the account in the Eve- 
ning Examiner from the pen of the 
gifted Hannigan, telling how “the hand 
of the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Marie Hutchins, the acknowledged 
belle of Minuca Center, had been won 
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by one of the most talented young limbs 
of the law, Mr. Harley Rodehaver, who 
has recently come into our midst.” The 
Marysville trip was there, tricked out 
in all the tawdry splendor of Laura Jean 
Libbey and Bartlett’s “Familiar Quo- 
tations.” At the end was the announce- 
ment that “the nuptial ceremonies were 
to be consummated this evening by 
Reverend Courtney, rector of St. John’s 
P. E. Church, at the palatial residence 
of the bride’s father, on South Mad 
River Street, Colonel Thomas P. Hutch- 
ins.” All that was bad enough, but 
now—— He groaned and looked at 
his wife, who was quietly sleeping. Sul- 
phonal had brought surcease of sorrow 
for her. Everybody would read that 
and crow over it, and the next day they 
would find out what M’ree had done, 
and they would crow more than ever. 
He would be ashamed to look people 
in the face. And then he remembered 
with a jerk that Hannigan was the En- 
guirer correspondent and would just 
spread himself. It wasn’t often he got 
such a chance. The red and sullen 
flush of shame mantled his face and met 
upon his neck as he thought how not 
only his own townsmen but all that 
knew him commercially and _ politically 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, would 
read the flaming story. He was able to 
see, clairvoyantly, low, lecherous sots 
bandying his daughter’s name in bar- 
rooms and cackling the falsetto laugh 
that men use at certain times. His fists 
clenched. She was a good girl, kind 
to her mother and all that. Nobody 
could say a word against her character. 
Not a word. And that she should have 
brought this humiliation upon his 
name! He had been so proud of her. 
What possessed the girl to go and act 
that way? 

And now he had to get up some kind 
of a lie to tell the folks when they came. 
He wasn’t much used to lying, and a 
cold sickness assailed the pit of his 
stomach as he thought of himself stand- 
ing before those prying, doubting eyes, 
eager to put the worst construction on 
everything. He knew they would not 
believe him then; he knew they would 
find him out when the Enquirer came 


up on No. 1 and everybody bought it. 
But he couldn’t tell them the truth now. 
He couldn’t face them and say what a 
fool his daughter had made of herself 
and of him. 

He heard Uncle George and Aunt 
Hannah come in, Uncle George with 
his loud, boisterous voice, and Aunt 
Hannah telling Sallie she had brought 
her apron so she could help with the 
things. He heard Minnie De Wees ex- 
plain to Nanno that she had come early 
so as to run over the wedding-march 
on their piano, and a stray note or two 
floated up the stairs as she fingered the 
keys with the soft pedal on. He tried 
to think what he should say, to learn 
it by heart. He had just thought it 
might do to tell them that, on account 
of her ma’s delicate health, M’ree had 
decided not to leave her for the pres- 
ent, when he heard the shrill chirrup 
of girls’ voices and the ponderous oro- 
tund of Mr. Courtney’s Anglo-Buckeye 
accent in all its “powurrrrr and com- 
maundment,”’ choiring  antiphonally 
their mutual surprise at meeting at the 
gate. Then Nanno called up: “Mis- 
ther Hootchins! Oo’re wanted, plase.” 

A cold sweat broke out on him. He 
nerved himself and went down the stairs 
as one goes to the gallows. 


“How do I look, John?” asked Mrs. 
Rodehaver, when the judge came home. 
“Do you think this old black silk will 
do to goin? They’re such big-bugs. I 
got kind of a cold piece ready. I 
thought it wouldn't do to go there rav- 
enous hungry. Set up, now, and then 
hurry and get yourself ready. Wy, 
what’s the matter? What makes you 
look at me so funny?” 

“Didn’t Harley tell you?” 

“Wy, no! Tell me what? He come 
in and went right up to his room. Oh, 
John, is anything wrong? Has he been 
doin’ anything? Oh, John, if he has, 
I’ll never git over it. He’s been like 
my own son to me.” 

“Harley’s all right. It’s her.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“She’s backed out.” 

“Aw!” 

“Yes, sir. Says it’s all a turrable mis- 




















take, and she don’t want to see him no 
more. Harley showed it to me.” 

“Well, I’m jist glad of it. 
She’d ’a’ never done for him. 

“Dad-blamed little huzzy! 
to smack her!” 

“Oh, well, now, John, mebby it’s all 
for the best. She never would ’a’ done 
for him. I seen that from the start.” 

“Don’t I know that? It’s the best 
thing could ’a’ happened. But ye 

“IT thought he looked turrable down- 
hearted when he come in, but, thinks 
Samer 

“Vine, I want you should go talk to 
him. I was goin’ to, but it ain’t no jury 
case, and I'd git it all hind-side be- 
fore. You better do it.” He began to 
walk the floor with his hands behind 
him. “Viney,” he said, “it’s the turn- 
un-point in his life, if he only can see 
it. He was a boy yesterday; he’s a 
man to-day. He’s ben a-dreamun; ‘he’s 


Now! 
Never.” 
I'd like 





awake now. He thinks his heart is 
broke because she won't have him. 
Well, now, that ain’t it at all. No, sir. 


He’s ben actun the gilly, with all this 
calf-love, and now he sees it, and jist 
because he’s got the real, high-strung 
nature in him, he’s mortified to death. 
Ah! These here men that never act the 
fool and never do anything to be 
ashamed of, I got no use for ’em. I 
wouldn’t give a damn for ’em!” 

“John!” 

“No, sir, I wouldn’t. Viney, do you 
know, I was afraid he wouldn't git into 
a scrape like this till it was too late! 
It’s like the measles—goes hard with 
you if you ketch it when you’re growed 
up. .W’y, Viney, I never see anybody 
with such a head for the law business 
as that boy has. Wonderful! I knowed 
he’d do well enough when it come to 
office practise, but I wanted him to be 
strong before a jury. Now he kin be. 
He’s suffered. I ackshilly worried 
about him for fear he’d git to be thirty- 
five or forty and then git struck after 
some fool girl like this one. Oh, it’s 
the best thing could ’a’ happened! 
Bless the Lord! I’m damn’ glad of 
it !” 

“W’y, John! IT don’t know what's 
come over you, talkun like that!” 
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“You tell him, jist as easy as you kin, 
Vine, ’at he don’t want no pretty poppet 
for a wife. He wants a woman.” He 
drew her withered bosom to his and 
kissed her wrinkled forehead. “He 
wants a woman that’s got good sense 
and a faithful, lovun heart; that'll be to 
him what you’ve ben to me all these 
years, Viney.” 

“Oh, I — 

“What ’u’d ’a’ ever become o’ me, 
only for you?” he asked. His chin 
trembled. The love-light of bygone 
years relumed his eyes. “Lord!” he 
said chokingly, and stroked her thin 
locks. 

“Do you mind how we looked up 
your verse, Viney? You know you was 
born on the eleventh of the month. ‘She 
shall do him good and not evil all the 
days of her life.’ Well, you have, you 
have. I'd kind o’ like Harley to git a 
wife like that.”” He stood silent awhile, 
and then said, as steadily as he could: 
“Don’t he ever make you think o’ 
Johnnie, or what he'd ’a’ ben if we'd 
’a’ raised him? He does me.” 

“Oh, pap!” she cried, and trembled 
all over. ‘Had you noticed it, too?” 

“Well, mother,” he said, when he had 
drawn a long, quivering breath—they 
had not used those names to each other 
for many a year—‘well, mother, I ex- 
pect you better go up and talk to him. 
Kind o’—kind o’ go easy with him, I 
would. Jist the same as if he was 
Johnnie.” 

He heard her climb the stairs, slow 
and clumsy with age. She entered the 
room where the young man sat at the 
table in the gloom, with his cheek dis- 
torted by the pressure of the hand he 
leaned against. The judge heard the 
fluty notes of her old voice, and, after a 
long talk, a plangent word or two in 
the deep, vibrant notes of the youth. 
His answers came more frequently as 
the soft voice went on. Then there 
was the bell-like tone of the pitcher 
striking the washbowl, and the plash of 





water. The old judge smiled. 
“T put the tea-kittlke on for you, 
mother,” he said, when they came 


down-stairs. “I see the s’preme court 


has reversed the ruling of the lower 
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court in the Lohmeyer case. I thought woosh ‘twas me. S’posun you'd ’a’ got # 
‘twould be about that way. You see” her, what ’u’d you ’a’ ben? Nothun in 


) 
} —and he went on, as if the Lohmeyer the world but M’ree Hutchins’ hus- ‘ 
case was the only thing on earth. band.” { 
3ut at bedtime he put out his hand I hear she has been engaged to four 


to-Harley and said: “Your career’s_ or five since she broke off with Ed Cof- 
all before you now. By George! I  finberry the last time. 





PRIMAVERA 


P RIMAVERA! primavera! 
Thus the golden thrushes call 

In cool sallies down the valleys 

Where the Umbrian fountains fall, 
Ah, the rapture that they capture— 

Wanderers by slope and shore! 
Primavera! primavera! 

Spring is in the south once more, 


Primavera! primavera! 
Roses by the Roman wall 

Yield the guerdon of the burden j 
Of an attar magical. m 

Life’s deep measure brimmed with pleasure 
Offers nothing to deplore; ° 

Primavera! primavera! 


Spring is in the sotith once more. 





Primavera! primavera! 
‘Tis the heart-refrain of all, 
Lord or lowly, base or holy, 
Where Calabrian peaks are tall. 
Lads and lasses down the passes 
Lilt love’s olden lyric lore; 
Primavera! primavera! 
Spring is in the south once more. rN 
CLINFON SCOLLARD. é 





























RS. WELLINGTON 
BARSTOW of Bos- 
ton sat bolt upright 
in her corner of the 
slow-moving Fifth 
Avenue stage, alert 
to the consciousness 
that between her and 
. her destination lay 
twenty blocks, which is, being inter- 
preted, one metropolitan mile. She 
folded her brown-gloved hands resolute- 
ly in her lap, over the small bag that 
rested there—a bag which, even two 
decades ago, bore the name of the city 
of its birth—and composed herself into 
as effective a semblance of ease as the 
insecurity of her situation allowed. She 
was in New York for the first time in 
her life, and she was alone! 

In the initial fact, even with the ex- 
perienced vision of fifty-five years, Mrs. 
Barstow found nothing remarkable. 
Many Bostonians never leave Massa- 
chusetts at all, content to play their 
parts against the varied background 
that their native State affords—the 
Berkshire forests, the sands of Cape 
Cod, Beacon Hill for a birthplace, the 
Charles River for a neighbor, conveni 
ent Nahant for a midsummer madness, 
and the promise by and by of a period 
of safe and satisfactory repose in one 
of the inherited freeholds of Mount 
Auburn. 

But she faced the second fact in an 
aggrieved timidity strangely at variance 
with the placidity of her appearance. 
That Amelia Larrabee should have al- 
lowed her old school friend, whom she 
had not seen for fifteen years, to ar- 
rive unmet at the station was quite in- 
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comprehensible. In that station she had 
remained for a hectic half-hour, until 
her courage grew strong enough to 
allow her to leave her trunk-check at 
the express-office, and to drag herself 
past a jeering crowd of cabmen, whose 
advances she had always been taught to 
distrust, into the arms of an unpleasant 
policeman, under whose clutch she was 
led to the temporary haven of the stage. 

Mrs. Barstow contrasted the comfort- 
able, protected fashion of her setting 
forth from Boston with the present pa- 
thetic isolation. She recalled the fam- 
ily group in the friendly Providence 
Station; the magazines and carnation 
pinks that were pressed into her arms; 
the “train letter” which her thoughtful 
daughter Eleanor handed her to be read 
later on, and the big bunch of glowing 
roses, an unaccustomed tribute from her 
husband, who hurried in as the train 
was about to start, and stood mopping 
his forehead in the waving group that 
she watched from the platform. 

“Good-by, go »d-by, Barbara!” he 
shouted. ‘Have a fine time with the 
Larrabees! I’m glad that you can com- 
bine pleasure with business.” 

For it was really on business that she 
was in New York, and this eagerly 
planned revival of. a girlhood friend- 
ship but an episode in the serious in- 
tentions of the week. Mrs. Barstow, 
as president of the Boston branch, had 
come on to attend a series of meetings 
and to address her metropolitan sisters 
on “Equal Suffrage for Women.” 

“Mama is an anomaly,” Eleanor Bar- 
stow often said, with that freedom of 
view and expression which is the pre- 
rogative of an unmarried and domina- 
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ting daughter. ‘She is theoretically 
brave and practically timid. She is 
afraid to dismiss a cook, but loves to 
address an audience on principles, the 
personal application of which would 
reduce her to tears. She regards man 
as a tyrant, and, though she dispenses 
with the convenience of his Christian 
name, yet makes of herself an eager 
slave to papa, who sometimes, poor 
dear, spoiled as he is by her, seems to 
bear out the truth of her theories.” 

In the “train letter’ which Mrs. 
Barstow took from her Boston bag, 
from among other papers of a more 
professional and serious nature, and re- 
opened with studied carelessness, while 
her eyes followed covertly the num- 
bered procession of streets, she read 
again her daughter’s final words. 

“Don’t fail to make the most of your 
visit with the Larrabees, dear mama,” 
she had written, “and remember that 
we want you to frivol a bit. Don’t take 
the meetings so seriously that they will 
crowd out everything else. I reproach 
myself for not having insisted on slip- 
ping in an evening gown for you, even 
against your express command.” Eve- 
ning gown indeed! Mrs. Barstow folded 
the letter crisply, and closed the bag 
with decision. She wished that she had 
never thought of Amelia Larrabee, but 
that this stupid stage was bearing her 
in quite the opposite direction, to some 
safe and respectable hotel, the Astor 
House, for instance, which she recalled 
as having afforded her father accepta- 
ble shelter in the middle forties. It 
pleased her to regard Eleanor as large- 
ly to blame for the doleful situation. It 
was she who had been most insistent 
that the visit should be paid, and now, 
in no uncertain way, it occurred to her 
mother to connect this fact with the oc- 
casional flights to Boston of the son of 
the house, Basil Larrabee. A few years 
ago this young gentleman had been a 
slow-witted, heavy-limbed half-back on 
the Yale eleven, and was now metamor- 
phosed into an aggressive and money- 
making stock-broker. She _ recalled 
his meteoric appearances at her own 
house; a preoccupied and_ hurried 
word in the hall on the eve of some 


Harvard game, or a more protracted 
interview the next day, when, bruised 
and hoarse with victory, he exulted 
openly as he sprawled over her parlor 
sofa and violated her ideals of the eter- 
nal verities. No, she could never in- 
terest herself in Basil Larrabee; he 
was too aggressive, too masculine. Yet 
Eleanor had liked him, and had hung 
upon his dreary boastings—little Beacon 
Street Desdemona—in what her father 
had stigmatized openly as an attitude of 
abandoned disloyalty to traditions local 
and personal. In later days, what young 
Larrabee was fond of calling a “wire” 
usually announced his advent, and occa- 
sioned a flurry of rearrangement in the 
household, so that he might dine there 
and take the ladies—Mrs. Barstow 
proved an unwilling, yet insistent, third 
—to the theater to witness a play which 
he had invariably seen before in New 
York, and which he described to her in 
detail—each act in advance. She was 
conscious of a mild satisfaction in ve- 
toing his plea for a supper afterward at 
a hotel, and taking him back to the 
house instead, where a slender repast 
lay waiting for them on the dining-room 
table, from which he retired just in sea- 
son to catch the midnight train. 

Yes, the whole plan was a mistake, 
but she had the satisfaction of feeling 
a personal freedom from responsibil- 
ity even stronger than her nerv- 
ous anxiety, as a solution dawned 
upon her. She was almost at the Lar- 
rabees’ street; the red numbers on the 
lamp-posts grew rapidly larger. She 
would go there, now that she had 
started, and if they were dead or not 
at home—no other solution of the mys- 
tery of her disregarded letter occurred 
to her—she would have a servant, or, 
perhaps, another policeman—though 
she blanched at the second thought— 
calla carriage for her. Then she wou’ 
look up Mrs. Batson Baringer, the svc- 
retary of the Suffrage Associatioi, 
whose proffered hospitality she had re- 
nounced for this—the address was 
somewhere in Brooklyn—and if she 
could not take her in, she would at 
least tell her of some quiet boarding- 
house. The suggestion of Mrs. Barin- 
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ger was reassuring; it bore with it com- 
panion thoughts of the real purport of 
her presence in New York: the meeting 
on the morrow: her mission; her speech. 
As she fumbled in the bag again for 
Mrs. Baringer’s card, the touch of the 
plump package of her manuscript notes 
was comforting. She found the card, 
but it fluttered to the floor. As she 
leaned down to pick it up, Mrs. Bar- 
stow became conscious simultaneously 
of these things: She was alone in the 
stage; she had already gone a block be- 
yond her street, and by the side of the 
card lay something that shone. Her 
fingers grasped it. The stage drew up 
at the corner, as she pulled the strap, 
in the fashion, stealthily observed, of 
her fellow passengers in exit. She got 
out and hurried forward, with the in- 
tention of telling the driver of her dis- 
covery. To her surprise, he did not 
wait, as she had expected, but drove 
rapidly on, and Mrs. Barstow, after an 
uncertain and unheeded call, found her- 
self standing three blocks out of her 
way, clutching her bag and gazing fix- 
edly at the glittering stones of a large 
diamond brooch which she held in her 
hand! 

It must be confessed that eleven 
o’clock found the lady from Boston in 
a state of mind that mingled even en- 


thusiasm with complacency. Complete, 


indeed, had been the removal of the 
cause of her anxiety at almost the very 
moment of her arrival. Mrs. Larrabee 
herself, the same cordial Amelia as of 
old, with perhaps an added expansive- 
ness to match the amplified lines of her 
studiously youthful figure, had called to 
her over the stairs, as she stood, re- 
lieved yet irresolute, in the hall, and had 
followed her voice with a rush of skirts 
and an embrace that held lips and 
cheeks in the same moment that it re- 
lieved her of the Boston bag with 
friendly deftness. 

“You poor dear child!’ she sympa- 
thized, with arms still about her. “I 
am so glad to see you. I was wonder- 
ing, wondering. No, I hadn’t really 
begun to worry. You see, this came 
only two minutes ago. I was just send- 
ing to the station, and making up my 


mind that there was nothing to do but 
wait. After all, it’s just like a man!” 
She pointed to the yellow slip that lay 
open on the table. Mrs. Barstow read 
the telegram obediently : 

Explanatory letter never posted. Meet 
3arbara if possible on arrival of ten o'clock 
train. 

Underneath was signed her husband’s 
name. To his wife the sight of it 
brought a recollection of other lapses of 
a similar nature, for which he had al- 
ways held his multiplicity of pockets 
responsible. Somehow, in her present 
relaxed mood, the situation struck at 
her sense of the ridiculous; her eyes 
met Amelia’s, and the two women 
laughed together as they went up-stairs. 

At dinner, where they were joined by 
Miss Travers, the hostess’ young sister 
from Washington, the episode of the 
finding of the diamond brooch absorbed 
the conversation of all three, as the 
jewel, flashing and sparkling in the 
lamplight, passed from hand to hand. 

“T could never give this up!” cried 
Sophie Travers dramatically, holding 
it at arm’s length. “I'd be quite con- 
tent to wear it just in secret places, with 
guilt ever gnawing at my heart, and the 
consciousness of theft perched on my 
deceitful forehead.” 

“Yet it may be paste,” cautioned Mrs. 
Larrabee. “It seems to me almost too 
conspicuous to be real. They make 
wonderful imitations nowadays.” 

She handed the brooch to Mrs. Bar- 
stow, who looked at it again through 
her glasses before consigning it to what 
was, at that moment, one of the very 
few pockets extant in New York. 

“Tt’s an extremely garish thing—real 
or false—in my opinion,” she decided 
concisely, “and I’m not going to bor- 
row trouble about it, Amelia. Early in 
the morning, if I do not find it already 
advertised, I shall ask your son Basil 
to be kind enough to put some sort of 
a notice in one of your daily papers, 
and its owner shall have it for the ask- 
ing. 

“By the bye”—her eyes turned to the 
table—“‘how is Basil? I haven’t seen 
him, and we are rather good friends of 
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his in Boston. Isn’t he coming to din- 
ner? I hope that he didn’t have to go 
to Chicago with his father. Where is 
he, Amelia ?” 

Mrs. Larrabee clapped her hands 
girlishly. “Oh, Barbara, that reminds 
me! Yes, Basil’s at home,” she inter- 
polated perfunctorily. “He was sorry 
not to be here when you came. He told 
me to tell you so. To-night he’s dining 
with some friends, but later—and that 
brings me to something that I had al- 
most forgotten—he will call for us and 
bring us home. Barbara dear, I’ve 
such a delightful surprise for you. I do 
hope that you'll like it. We're going 
to take you to the Charity Ball!” 

And so, at eleven o'clock, Mrs. Bar- 
stow, clad in unaccustomed raiment, 
surveyed an unaccustomed scene from 
the vantage-point of an opera-box. 
There had been some preliminary steps 
necessary to bring about this result. Of 
course her trunk hadn’t arrived, and 
the “suitable” costume of dove-colored 
satin, destined for the serious work of 
the morrow, could not be called upon 
to disport itself in a scene of gaiety, 
much to Mrs. Barstow’s annoyance. 
She detested borrowing anything, from 
car-fare to dogmas; but Mrs. Larrabee, 
abetted by her maid, overruled her, and, 
in spite of objection, her protesting fig- 
ure was draped in one of the former’s 
most dignified dinner gowns, adjusted 
by the latter’s practised hands. 

Only at the low-cut bodice Mrs. Bar- 
stow had rebelled. “Never in my life 
have I shown myself in one of these 
things before, Amelia,” she had de- 
clared with some firmness, “and I am 
not going to the land of Gath to run af- 
ter strange gods, at my age!” But in 
default of another garment, she was 
forced to submit to the inevitable, and 
an elaborate cloak of her hostess’ was 
made to effect a compromise of modesty 
with fashion, as it swept from her shoul- 
ders in shimmering folds. In the hall 
Miss Travers had made a last sugges- 
tion: 

“You do need just a jewel or two, 
Mrs. Barstow”—she surveyed her crit- 
ically through her long-handled _lor- 
gnette. “Won't you let me lend you an 


ornament?” Then, as a sudden thought 
struck her, she added: ‘Why not wear 
your own brooch, the one you found to- 
day? d mean just for to-night. It’s 
far more brilliant than anything I have, 
and you do need something glittering 
there.” She pinned the jewel in the 
front of the gown, and Mrs. Barstow, 
in a final abandonment of her standards 
and against every instinct of taste and 
judgment, as she afterward told her 
husband, allowed it to remain! 

For an hour the scene before her 
held her engrossed attention: the gar- 
denlike display of glittering heads and 
gleaming necks in the boxes; the parti- 
colored throng that moved now rhyth- 
mically to the impulse of a waltz, or 
surged in indiscriminate eddies during 
a pause. Beside her, as the chance of- 
fered, Miss Travers pointed out, from 
time to time, the celebrities that sailed 
before her sweeping glasses. From be- 
hind came snatches of talk and laugh- 
ter, and, now and again, she turned at 
Mrs. Larrabee’s call to meet some new 
specimen of the young man errant, who 
seemed to float indiscriminately over 
the building. A smile and a touch of 
the hand satisfied them, and, after the 
impressions of a few, the rest grew all 
alike to Mrs. Barstow, who, tired of the 
type, dismissed them with a nod. 

“And these are our masters!” she 
mused, as she leaned on the rail and 
moved her fan responsively to the 
music. “These little creatures, ours to 
honor and obey!” She felt a stir of 
pleasant cynicism, and seized on it for 
a mental note or two as illustrations for 
some points in to-morrow’s lecture. It 
pleased her, as her eyes followed the 
crowd, to note the physical superiority 
of the women over the men, and to rec- 
ognize the satisfactory fact that they 
appeared in a vast numerical majority. 
Now, as another dance began, the scene 
grew rhythmic again; kaleidoscopic in 
the change of groupings. It was very 
beautiful, she decided; a real experience 
to have seen and to describe to Eleanor 
afterward. If only she was here to 
enjoy it at her mother’s side! 

Suddenly Mrs. Larrabee’s voice 
aroused her. “Oh, Barbara,” she said, 
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“IT want to present Mr. Verity to you. 
Mr. Stanton you know. The gentle- 
men are suggesting that we go with 
them for a turn in the foyer.” 

It is at any time a difficult problem 
to divide two men harmoniously among 
three woman; and amid the. crowd of 
promenaders, Mrs. Barstow, unaccus- 
tomed to the place, and hampered as 
well by that inherent modesty which 
made her consider herself always g 
fifth wheel, found that she was con- 
stantly lagging behind her companions. 
Still, she kept them in sight, and occa- 
sionally one or the other of the young 
men came back to look after her. 

How the crowd surged and pushed 
and jostled! Sometimes it threatened 
—well-dressed and good-natured though 
it was—to bear her off her feet. Her 
cloak was swept from her shoulders; 
she drew it about her again, only to 
lose hold of it a moment later. She was 
pulled now to this side, now to that. 
One man stepped on her foot, and as 
he turned with an apology she fancied 
that he looked at her curiously. She 
grew frightened and hurried on, to 
more crowding and pressure. Where 
was Amelia? At a turn of the gallery 
she realized that she had lost the party. 
Two men in a corner stopped talking 
as she approached. One of them looked 
familiar. Yes, it was the man who 
had trodden on her foot. She was 
acutely conscious that they had been 
speaking of her. It was very strange 
and alarming. She became confused, 
and turned abruptly, meaning to find 
the entrance to Mrs. Larrabee’s box 
by the nearest way. Then she remem- 
bered that she had not noticed the num- 
ber. She hesitated and turned again, 
but had gone only a few steps when 


she felt a hand on her shoulder. The 
pressure was like iron. She shivered 
at the touch. Then a voice whispered 


in her ear: 

“Just step aside with me, madam, if 
you please. I want to speak to you.” 

She found herself looking, as she had 
expected, into the face of the mysteri- 
ous stranger, lantern-jawed,  clean- 
shaven, with a blue haze of beard show- 
ing through the sallow cheeks. 


“I do not understand you, sir,” she 
began. “Take your hand off my shoul- 
der at once, or I shall be obliged to ap- 
peal to a policeman.” 

The smile snapped suddenly. ‘‘None 
of that bluff,’ he interrupted. “You 
know well enough what I want.” His 
grasp tightened on her shoulder as he 
pushed her firmly yet with such adroit- 
ness that the action attracted no at- 
tention from the crowd, through a 
door that opened into a stairway. In 
the little space behind it stood another 
man of the same horrible type, clutch- 
ing the shoulder of a slender lad, who 
held his face in his hands. He spoke 
as the door closed: 

“Oh, it’s you, Parsons? You got 
her? Now let ’em face one another,” 
he said. The indignity of the situation 
restored Mrs. Barstow’s speech. 

“This is an outrage,” she declared, 
and her yoice rang with the same note 
of conviction that had thrilled many an 
audience in the “cause.” “I do not un- 
derstand it at all. I am Mrs. Barbara 
Barstow, of Beacon Street, Boston. I 
am in New York to address the meet- 
ing of the Suffrage League of Ameri- 
can Women. I am here with my 
friends, Mrs. Amelia Larrabee, of Six- 
ty-sixth Street, and her sister, Miss 
Sophie Travers, of Washington, and I 
demand that you let me go.” 

At the name of Larrabee she fan- 
cied that she detected some movement 
on the part of the lad, who still cov- 
ered his face, but the two gentlemen in 
control of the situation laughed rudely. 

“She’s a slick one, all right, Dick,” 
her captor chuckled to the other. Then 
he turned to her roughly. ‘“That’s all 
right, my lady,” he leered, “but better 
cut it short, for we happen to be onto 
you. You ain't never seen no Beacon 
Street; your name ain't Barstow, no 
more’n mine is. You’ve got names 
enough without: Lizzie Wells, alias 
Ida Appleby, alias Harrigan’s Blanche, 
alias Big Maude! You're the cleverest 
fence this side o’ the Rockies. See! I 
can prove it!” 

He threw back the cloak that she had 
drawn tighter about her, and, before 
Mrs. Barstow’s astounded gaze, dis- 
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closed a surprising sight. Sticking 
firmly to the inside of the lining were 
perhaps a score of pins of varied shapes 
and sorts. The jewels in them flashed 
even in the dim light of the stairway. 
Her astonishment held her silent in a 
long, uncomprehending gaze. Sudden- 
ly the boy put down his hand. He had 
a sly, bad face, but his voice took on 
a magnanimous ring as he spoke to the 
man they called Parsons: 

“That ain’t Big Maudie!” (Mrs. Bar- 
stow was conscious of a twinge of dis- 
proportionate relief.) “You’re up the 
wrong tree this time. I guess what the 
old lady says is all right. I ain’t never 
seen her before to-night. Honest, I 
ain’t. I thought she was some new one 
Rafferty got. She wears the signal 
pin.” 

The signal pin! Instinctively Mrs. 
Barstow’s hand clutched for the bosom 
of her gown in explanation, but Par- 
son’s heavy hand reached it first. 

“Not so fast,” said he. “You may be 
telling the truth, and again you may 
not; but I ain’t taking risks. After all, 
this is a matter for the station-house. 
We'll talk it over there. Come on; I 
just wanted you and Shifty, here, to 
look at one another, or you'd ’a’ been 
there by this time! See here, you don’t 
want a scene when we walk through the 
lobby. You better take my arm—Il’m 
dressed up swell enough for you, I 
guess—and go quiet; nobody’ll think 
anything.” 

The second detective had been re- 
garding Mrs. Barstow closely. “I say, 
Jim,” he broke in, “you hadn’t ought to 
go too quick. If the woman has got 
that fine line o’ lady friends she says 
she has, why not let her send for ’em?” 

Parsons seemed to assent, as he 
turned to his prisoner. “Well, I won't 
be mean,” he began, as he opened the 
door. 

Mrs. Barstow waved his words aside. 
“T need the help of no woman, sir. It 
would be of no earthly use; nor should 
I wish to force another of my poor sex 
to face your impertinent ignorance, even 
in the capacity of a witness. What I 
really want now”—her voice rose to a 
high pitch of scorn as she scattered to 


the winds some of the pet theories of 
years—“is a man!” 

Then, as the door swung open, there 

appeared in the gallery, like manna in 
answer to prayer, the blond head, the 
rosy face, the thick shoulders, and the 
broad back of a figure that radiated 
comfortable familiarity, and brought a 
reassuring vision of home. 
“Basil!” she cried. “Basil Larrabee!” 
Then, as he turned and hurried to her, 
she broke away from Parsons’ grasp 
and fell into the young man’s arms. 


Mrs. Barstow remained in bed most 
of the next day, yielding unreservedly 
to her first attack of nerves. She had 
given up the Suffrage Meeting, and had 
sent at once for Eleanor, who arrived 
late in the afternoon. 

“Your mother is a coward, my dear 
child,” she told her daughter, who had 
insisted on dressing her in a wrapper 
and putting her on a lounge by the fire, 
“but I simply shall never be -able to 
see a crowd again! Then, too, I am 
ashamed to say that I have modified 
somewhat my views in regard to cer- 
tain statements about men that I made 
in my paper. Not that I should have 
lacked the moral courage to renounce 
them, I hope,” she added, with a hint of 
her old aggressiveness, “but I am in 
no physical state to endure fresh ex- 
citement. Oh, Eleanor, Eleanor, it was 
dreadful last night! I close my eyes 
and live it over again! That I should 
be treated so—like a criminal. Oh, my 
child, what will your poor father say!” 
She seized the girl’s hand. “I don’t 
understand it at all, and, somehow, 
though I know I am innocent, I feel 
guilty.” Eleanor, kneeling by her side, 
threw her arms about her. 

“Mama,” she said, in her cool, young 
voice, “you mustn’t worry about it any 
more than you can help. It was all a 
mistake, of course, and, now that you 
are calmer, don’t you think that it would 
be a good plan to let Basil—Mr. Lar- 
rabee—explain it to you? He tried to 
talk to you about it, he says, last night 
in the carriage, but you didn’t seem to 
listen. Mr. Larrabee spoke to me just 
as I was coming here’’—she hesitated a 
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moment—“and I think he’s waiting in 
the hall.” 

Mrs. Barstow smiled. “And so you 
made me get out of bed and into this 
wrapper, child?” She arranged the 
coverlet over her feet. “Well, then, let 
him come in.” 

Basil Larrabee was a man of few and 
definite words. He stood, a big, con- 
vincing figure, in front of the fire- 
place, with his hands behind him, and 
plunged at once into an explanation. 

“You see, Mrs. Barstow, crime is or- 
ganized, just like anything else. Cer- 
tain numbers of thieves are banded to- 
gether for every branch of the business, 
and they have prearranged methods of 
procedure. It is customary, I am told, 
for those who work in large public as- 
semblies, like the Charity Ball of last 
night, for instance, and steal jewels 
from the persons of the guests”—Mrs. 
Barstow’s face grew pale, and her hand 
sought her daughter’s—‘‘to arrange that 
the band shall each of them dispose of 
their stealings in a manner likely to ex- 
cite the least suspicion. It sounds as 
silly as a fairy story, but it is a fact 
that one of their number, a woman of 
good appearance and _ intelligence, is 
chosen to go among the crowd clad in 
a long cloak, which furnishes a recepta- 
cle for the booty of the others. You 
say you were jostled and pushed as you 
walked in the lobby. It was just at that 
time that the thieves, who thought that 
you were their confederate, were get- 
ting rid of their loot. Now, this 
woman, they tell me, is always known 
by some sign, and the sign last night, 
dear Mrs. Barstow, was the brooch evi- 
dently dropped by some real confed- 


erate, which you found in the stage, 
and unluckily wore to the ball.” 
“But those men, those terrible de- 


tectives,” interrupted Mrs. Barstow— 
“they were the worst part of it. How 
could they have treated me so?” 

“They were stupid and certainly un- 
justifiably harsh,” the young man an- 
swered; “but you forget that to them 
you were a thief.” , 

Mrs. Barstow groaned. ‘What be- 
came of that poor boy they had there?” 
she asked, after a pause. ‘He was a 


dreadful-looking person, but he was 
kind to me. Do you know, Basil, when 
I spoke of your mother, he acted as if 
he had heard the name.” 

Basil smiled dryly. “That's true 
enough, I guess. The lad was in my 
office for a year, but was dishonest and 
untrustworthy, and after many a trial I 
had to let him go. He is a professional 
thief now. But he did us a good turn, 
poor Shifty, for through him I was 
able to establish my identity and yours.” 

Mrs. Barstow turned her head on the 
cushion wearily, and Eleanor, noting 
the movement, looked at Basil. He 
took the suggestion and started for the 
door, but as he reached the lounge he 
seemed to yield to a sudden impulse. 
The color surged into his face as he 
spoke awkwardly: “I’m no end sorry 
that this happened, Mrs. Barstow. I 
don’t want you to lay it up against us, 
you know.” Then he bent quickly and 
kissed her cheek, and slipped out of 
the room. 

At nine o’clock Mrs. Barstow 
awakened from a refreshing nap and 
found her daughter standing over her. 
In the dim light of the gas, turned low, 
she saw that she held out a big bunch 
of violets tied with satin ribbon. 

“You stirred just as I opened the 
door,” the girl explained. Her eyes 
shone, and there was a lovely note of 
gladness in her voice. “See what I 
have brought you,” she cried, as she 
touched the violets to her mother’s face. 
“Aren't they beautiful? Basil sent 
them to you.” There was a pause into 
which Eleanor’s light laugh broke like 
sunshine. ‘“‘Mama,” she began, “when 
we go back to Boston to-morrow, may 
Basil go with us?” 

Mrs. Barstow, suddenly wide awake, 
held out her arms. 

“Why, ves, my dear, of course. Oh, 
my happy child! If you hadn’t, I think 
I should have asked him to myself. He’s 
such a good man, so strong, so kind. 
Mother’s dear, dear girl! You will be 
so happy, darling.” Then, as a sudden 
reminiscent note touched her thought, 
she added: “But, oh, Eleanor, I dread 
to think of your having to live in this 
wicked New York!” 
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HE Cedarhurst living 
room wore the dissi- 
pated air that be- 
speaks occupation ex- 
clusively male. To- 
bacco jars and ash 
receptacles were nu- 
merous and arranged 
with an eye to com- 

fort rather than to artistic effect. A 

couple of riding-crops lay on the teak- 

wood table which stood just at the 
foot of the stairway, and the squat- 
ting Buddha on the stone mantel 
frowned malignantly upon an assort- 
ment of pipes and gloves and gauntlets 
which lay strewn at its feet, ill-advised 
votive-offerings of an irreverent Occi- 
dent. ‘Peter Pitts’ attitude as he 
sprawled in a huge chair before the fire 
was proof in itself that no feminine in- 
vasion was imminent, for his heels were 
considerably higher than his head, and 

Peter was not the man to be caught in 
an attitude of inelegant leisure by any 
member of the sex he had assiduously 
courted since babyhood. 

A door slammed somewhere, and the 
hearty guffaw of male laughter floated 
in to Mr. Pitts, who dropped his book 
and yawned. Almost immediately the 
laughter was followed by the entrance 
of five men, who brought with them 
into the smoke-scented room some of 
the stimulating, outdoor atmosphere of 
a spring that was a fortnight old. 

“How’re the pups, young ‘uns?’ 
asked Peter languidly, not troubling to 
turn his head. 

“Very fit, thank you. 


’ 


Been sleep- 


By Margaret 
— fawcett 





ing?” Richard Cotton, owner of Cedar- 
hurst, an exceedingly personable man 
of thirty or thereabouts, put the query. 

“T have not,” retorted Mr. Pitts in- 
dignantly. “I’ve been—um—improving 
my mind.” He flung the yellow-back 
he had been reading across the foom, 
where it thumped against the chest of 
a dandified youth who wore riding- 
clothes of an English cut and sported 
a monocle. 

“*After Dark.’ Looks exciting. Any 
good?” Gordon Hughes, who had deft- 
ly caught the book, replaced his eye- 
glass and examined its pages attentive- 
ly. 

“It’s r-rotten,” “pronounced Mr. 
Pitts, rolling his “r.” “The chap who 
wrote it has the silly idea that the dark- 
ness works a queer, psychological 
change in people.” 

“Thinks we’re all Dr. Jekylls in the 
light and Mr. Hydes in the dark, doesn’t 
he?” Francis Bryan, a bachelor of fifty, 
who was short and fat, and had a face 
that suggested a well-fed baby’s, coolly 
reached over and possessed himself of 
the book. 

“Something like that,” admitted 
Peter. “His theory is that civilization 
hasn’t sunk more than skin deep in the 
majority, and that, given the opportuni- 
ty the darkness affords, we’re all quick 
enough to respond to the call of the 
wild. What’s your opinion, Lloyd?” 

The man to whom the question was 
put had been staring into the fire. There 
were some telltale lines on the narrow 
brown face he turned to Peter, but his 
bright blue eyes, shaded by lashes as 
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long as a girl's, had a singularly direct 
look. 

“Oh! I think we're all more or less 
brutes, you know,” he answered care- 
lessly. 

Young Hughes looked up protesting- 
ly from the pipe he was filling. 

“T say, you don’t mean that men of 
our class—gentlemen, you know—are 
apt to be any the less gentlemen in the 
dark!” he exclaimed. 

Lloyd shrugged his shoulders. “How 
many gentlemen do you know?” he re- 
torted. “My opinion is that mighty 
few of us have arrived. We’re all more 
or less susceptible to the insidious influ- 
ence of the dark.” 

“T think you’re wrong, Oliver,” spoke 
up Cotton briskly. “Caste has 
What is it, William ?” 

The servant who had shown a dis- 
tressed face at the door begged a word 
with his master, and the host excused 
himself. 

“What’s up, I wonder. William 
looked fearfully upset.” Harry Mc- 
Adams, a little, lean, brown man, with 
eyes that suggested gimlet points, stared 
at the curtained archway and uncon- 
sciously took a step toward it. 

“Cook’s probably drunk. I caught a 
glimpse of her this morning, and she 
looked bibulous,” proffered Mr. Pitts 
cheerfully. 

“Rummy idea, this stag of Cotton’s,” 
observed Bryan, looking up suddenly 
from the book he still held. 

“?*Twas accident, rather than design,” 
quoth Peter. “After Dick had impul- 
sively extended his invitation to some 
of us fellows, he found that he and the 
missus were booked for two more days 
at the Boltings’, so they divided. Kitty 
stayed on at the B.’s, and Dick came 
over here.” 

“Devilish good luck on Cotton’s part 
to get Kitty Dugan and her million! 
Girls with money are plentiful nowa- 
days, but most of them are ladies with 
snub noses and _ nondescript _ hair. 
Wouldn’t mind making love to Mrs. 
Dick myself.” Bryan sighed wheezily. 

‘Better not try; Cotton might ob- 
ject,” interposed Lloyd banteringly. 

McAdams removed his gimlet eyes 
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from the curtains. “Oh, I’m not so sure 
of Dick,” he said insinuatingly. ‘He 
has the money. It’s just possible of 

“Don’t be a blackguard, Mac,” in- 
terrupted Lloyd lightly, yet with suffi- 
cient emphasis to bring a swarthy flush 
to McAdams’ face. ‘Cotton, you see, 
happens to be my friend as well as my 
host.” 

“A combination that even in these 
degenerate days occasionally confronts 
one in the best-regulated country 
houses,” murmured Peter Pitts. 

The silence that followed was broken 
by the entrance of Cotton. “Fellows, 
Nancy Anstruther’s here,” he an- 
nounced abruptly. 

One radiant face and four concerned 
ones were turned toward the host. 

“Where’s she now?’ demanded Mr. 
Pitts, looking as though he half ex- 
pected Cotton to produce the lady from 
his pocket. 

“Gone up to take off her hat. I told 
her we'd have tea here in half-an-hour. 
Wouldn’t mind if it was some one we 
all knew. The embarrassing thing is 
that I never set eyes on her before. She 
went to school with Kitty, but has been 
abroad ever since. Oliver, ring the bell, 
like a good fellow, and tell William to 
clear up this mess. The rest of you fel- 
lows hustle your duds out of the way, 
won't you? I’m going to call up the 
Boltings. If Ben and his car are both 
in, he can get Kitty over here this eve- 
ning.” 

Cotton hurried away, and his guests, 
with more good-will than skill, aided 
William to make the room presentable. 

“Who is Nancy Anstruther?” de- 
manded Hughes, as he unceremonious- 
ly swept gloves, gauntlets, and pipes 
from the mantel into a waste-paper 
basket and neatly covered the whole 
with a newspaper. 

“Niece of Susan Terry’s—the Sixty- 
second Street Terrys, family North 
Carolinians, both parents dead,” ex- 
plained Bryan succinctly, as he dusted 
energetically and for the fifth time the 
top of a table with his handkerchief. 
“Gad, it seems only yesterday that she 
was toddling down the avenue with her 
nurse!” 
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“Tempus keeps up her old trick of 
fugiting, Fanny,” sighed Mr. Pitts, who 
had managed, by an unskilful arrange- 
ment of the furniture, to convert the 
erstwhile comfortable room into an 
apartment of forbidding sternness. “Is 
the lady pretty?” 

“The last time I saw her she was 
three, and wore brown curls, a short 
white sweater, and long white leg- 
gings.” 

Mr. Pitts regarded Bryan with lively 
interest. “A costume neat and tasty but 
not gaudy, I should say,” he observed 
admiringly. “Do you think she’s 
wedded to it?” 

The return of Cotton prevented 
Bryan from replying. “Ben B. is not 
at home, but the machine is, and Kitty 
has promised to get here as soon as pos- 
sible,” he announced. Then he picked 
up the yellow-back, which lay forgotten 
on a divan, pitched it into the fire, and 
rang the bell. 

“Tea, William,” he said. “And, 
William,” as the servant turned to leave 
the room. 

“Yes, sir?” murmured the man. 

“Just tea, you know,” cautioned his 
master. 

“One would fancy, Dick——” began 
Mr. Pitts reproachfilly, but an impera- 
tive “Hush” from Oliver Lloyd inter- 
rupted him, and instinctively all eyes 
sought the stairway, down which a slim 
young girl in brown was slowly and 
just a trifle shyly descending. but 
there was no suggestion of gaucherie 
in the shyness. For grace, indeed, the 
brown-eyed maiden on the stairs might 
have stepped off a Nipponese fan or 
out of a Watteau panel. 

“I’m afraid my coming has put you 
to no end of trouble,” she called down 
deprecatingly to Cotton, but the smile 
which accompanied the words included 
all the guests. 

“Nothing of the sort!’ her host as- 
sured her fervently, and hastened to 
make the presentations. 

When he came to Lloyd, Miss An- 
struther held out her hand. 

“Mr. Lloyd and I were fellow pas- 
sengers on the Cedric coming over,” 
she explained, just the suggestion of a 


blush tingeing the clear pallor of her 
skin. 

“But you did not tell me we were to 
meet so soon again,” Oliver reproached 
her, as he reluctantly surrendered her 
hand. 

“T didn’t know until I reached Aunt 
Susan’s and got Kitty’s note,” she pro- 
tested. 

When William came in with the tea 
things Miss Anstruther slipped natural- 
ly into the chair behind the table. 

“You'll have to tell me what you take, 
you know,” she said, glancing up ap- 
pealingly at the six who clustered eager- 
ly about her. “I have a bad habit when 
I pour of not asking until I put every- 
thing in, and then, of course, it’s too 
late.’ She regarded them with an 
adorable seriousness that left all but 
Peter Pitts speechless. 

“When you pour,” he murmured gal- 
lantly, if tritely, “sugar surely must be 
a superfluity.” 

She stared with a little frown into 
the cup she was about to hand him. 

“And I’ve put in two lumps,” she 
observed regretfully. “I’m afraid 
you'll find it awfully sweet.” 

“That was inevitable, sugar or no 
sugar,” he retorted, and then they both 
laughed the laughter of light-hearted 
youth, the most infectious in the world. 
Four of the other men echoed their 
mirth, but Lloyd regarded Peter with 
distinct disfavor. He was wondering, 
jealously, why it had never occurred to 
him before what a very forward youth 
young Mr. Pitts was. 

“You think Kitty will get here in 
time for dinner?” Miss Anstruther in- 
quired of her host, as the members of 
the little party separated to dress for 
dinner. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” he answered 
promptly, though as a matter of fact 
he was by no means sure. But the re- 
lieved look on the lovely face of his 
guest assured him that if he had sacri- 
ficed truth, it was in an excellent cause. 


Et. 


While Miss Anstruther’s maid 
dressed her mistress’ hair, Nancy stared 
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into the mirror with unseeing eyes, a 
smile on her lips. The last six months 
of her absence abroad had been spent 
in France, and she pictured to herself 
the consternation her inopportune ar- 
rival would have caused were Cedar- 
hurst a chateau, and her present host 
and his guests Frenchmen. It was 
good to be with one’s own kind again, 
she assured herself. Then she recalled 
how very familiar had seemed Oliver 
Lloyd’s trick of lifting his eyebrows, 
and the little, deferential air he wore 
when he addressed her, and she con- 
fessed to herself that he had been much 
in her thoughts since they parted on the 
Cedric. But the confession occasioned 
her no disquietude. On the contrary, 
her smile deepened, and she told her- 
self that she was going to have an ex- 
traordinarily good time at Kitty’s house- 
party. 7 

The maid fastened a tiny jeweled pin 
iit the lace of Miss Anstruther’s bodice, 
and gave a final touch to the smart 
coiffure. 

“Will you have * she began, and 
stopped suddenly, for the electric light 
in the pink-hooded bulbs gave three de- 
liberate winks and went out. Nancy 
laughed softly. She was in the mood 
to feel amused at the most trivial occur- 
rence. 

“Is there gas, Annette? 

The maid struck a match. 
no gas and no candles,” she announced, 
after a brief inspection. “If you do not 
mind waiting here, miss, I'll go below 
and fetch some candles.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” her mistress an- 
swered, “Are you sure you can find 
your way, Annette?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the maid, and 
tripped away. 

To wait quietly in the dark requires 
an unusual amount of patience, and 
Miss Anstruther possessed no more than 
the average. At the end of the first 
minute she decided that the maid was 
gone an unconscionably long time; at 
the end of the second she reflected that, 
inasmuch as her toilet was completed, 
she might just as well find her way 
down-stairs. She opened the door of 
the dressing-room and peered out. The 
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corridor was black, but she knew she 
had only to walk its length to find her- 
self at the head of the stairs that led 
down to the living-room, so, gathering 
up her white gown, which made a 
luminous shadow against the blackness, 
she began the journey, humming a lit- 
tle song. 

She had traversed half the corridor’s 
length when the consciousness that 
there was some one else in the hall, a 
consciousness tinged with a faint pre- 
monition of danger, caused her to falter 
and then to stand perfectly still, over- 
whelmed by a sense of that helpless- 


ness which is born of the dark 
and strange surroundings. Suddenly 
somebody’s hot breath scorched her 


face, somebody’s arms were thrown sav- 
agely about her, somebody’s lips pressed 
burning kisses on her own. Sickening- 
ly frightened, she lay passive for a few 
seconds, unable to move, unable to cry 
out; then strength came to her, and 
she gave a loud cry and wrenched her- 
self free. 

For what seemed an eternity, though 
in reality it was not more than a min- 
ute, she stood there, trembling in every 
limb; and then lights began to gleam 
here and there in the corridor, and she 
raised her eyes, to find herself sur- 
rounded by a little group of anxious 
men, carrying candles. Ina chorus they 
demanded to know what had frightened 
her, but before she could command her 
voice to reply, Cotton came hurrying 
up. 

“Tt’ll be all right in a few minutes 
now, fellows,” he called cheerily. ‘The 
dynamo—— Why, what’s the trouble?” 
he exclaimed, catching a glimpse of 
Nancy’s face. 

“TIt—it was the dark,” she answered 
nervously. “I’m—I’m an awful coward 
in the dark.” She shivered, and in the 
candle-light her eyes gleamed like those 
of a frightened animal. 

“The lights will be turned on in a 
few minutes, Miss Anstruther,” ex- 





claimed her host. “I’m exceedingly 
sorry you were left in the dark. The 
candles Ah! there’s the light, 
now.” Nancy’s eyes half fearfully 


searched the long apartment, radiant 
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now with the light from sconces and 
chandeliers, and then journeyed back 
to the little group that surrounded her. 
But she did not look in the faces of 
any of them, dreading to read there she 
knew not what. 

“Will you go down, or do you pre- 
fer to go back to your room?” ques- 
tioned Cotton. 

“TI—I think I'll go back,” she said. 
She was wondering how she could have 
viewed humorously the contretemps of 
finding herself an unchaperoned guest in 
a strange country house. “Yes, I'll go 
back,” she repeated. But as she turned 
away, a high, excited treble floated up 
to the somewhat strained group. 

“Kitty!” exclaimed Richard Cotton, 
and Nancy paused. 

The smart tapping of heels beat an 
accompaniment to the sweet staccato of 
the lady’s voice as she mounted the 
stairs, talking volubly the while to some- 
body in the hall below. Presently she 
appeared, a tiny figure wrapped in a 
voluminous coat and many veils. 

“What is it—a tableau?” she de- 
manded, pausing dramatically and star- 
ing at the group. ‘’Pon my word, you 
people don’t know how picturesque you 
look! Nancy, you darling!’ She 
rushed forward suddenly and threw her 
arms about Miss Anstruther. “How de- 
lightful to see you again! Have they 
been good to you?” 

Releasing Nancy, she gave her hand 
to each of the men in turn. 

“Made the distance in an hour and a 
half,” she rattled on. ‘“‘’Lizbeth Bolt 
bet me gloves we couldn’t do it, but I 
told Billy, the chauffeur, to let her go— 
though why her, I don’t know, for 
Ben’s named his car the Red Devil— 
and we won, though we just got under 
the wire in time, and Heaven alone 
knows what damage lies behind us on 
the road. But why, gentlemen, this 
negligée?” The little lady stared inquis- 
itively at her men guests, and they be- 
gan to back away cautiously in the di- 
rection of their respective rooms. 
“Peter Pitts, you haven’t any tie on,” 
she criticized. “Fanny Bryan, you’re 





never going to wear that riding-coat 
over your dress things! Harry Mac, 


you’d gossip about your own appear- 
ance if you could see yourself in a 
mirror. Dick—you and Mr. Lloyd 
seem to be the only ones fully clad— 
run down, won't you, and see that Billy 
and the Red Devil are both properly put 
up. Nancy and I want to have a little 
chat.””, While she talked Mrs. Cotton 
had been rapidly divesting herself of 
wraps and veils, and by the time the 
men had disappeared she stood forth, 
an exceedingly swagger little figure in 
a pink evening-gown. 

“Dressed before I came,’ she an- 
nounced triumphantly to Nancy. “Take 
the things to my room, Felice,” she or- 
dered the maid, who was _ patiently 
picking up her mistress’ belongings, 
“Miss Anstruther and I will go down. 
Now, tell me,” she demanded of Nancy, 
with a sudden change of voice when 
they were alone in the living-room, 
“what happened? I knew the minute I 
caught a glimpse of your face there was 
something.” Still too confused to de- 
cide whether or not it was an advisable 
thing to do, Miss Anstruther mechanic- 
ally related the occurrence. It must be 
acknowledged that Mrs. Cotton’s first 
expression was one of relief. 

“Only a kiss! Pouf! That’s noth- 
ing, my dear! It’s horrid of men, I 
know, but”—plaintively—‘“they will do 
it. id 





“Kitty!” There was no mistaking 
the indignant horror of Nancy’s voice, 
and Mrs. Cotton blushed. 

“T know I’ve never taken kissing as 
seriously as some,” she confessed, “but, 
after all, what’s a kiss, that one should 
fret oneself to death over it?” 

“But, don’t you see, Kitty, I was 
alone in the house with those men? 
And, besides, it was not just a kiss. 
There was something so gross—oh, 
Kitty!” Nancy covered her face with 
her hands and began to tremble vio- 
lently. “The mere thought that I’m un- 
der the same roof with a man like that 
fills me with terror!” 

Mrs. Cotton instantly looked grave. 
“T see,” she said thoughtfully. “Haven't 
you any idea who it was?” Miss An- 
struther shook her head. 

“Could it have been William?” 
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“Kitty Cotton!” Nancy lifted a hor- 
rified countenance, 

“T mean, he might have mistaken you 
for one of the maids,” her hostess ha- 
stened to explain. 

“It was not a servant,” she said posi- 
tively. 

“Ah, the soap! Of course that’s al- 
ways a give-away!” Mrs. Cotton gave 
a comprehending nod. “I wonder 
why,” she went on irrelevantly, “serv- 
ants will persist in using cheap, scented 
soap? I’ve reasoned and reasoned with 
mine a 

“T must leave to-morrow,” inter- 
rupted Miss Anstruther, who was find- 
ing Kitty’s flippancy exceedingly dis- 
tasteful. ‘We can invent a telegram, I 
suppose.” 

“Leave? 
hostess. 

“Don’t you see how impossible it is 
for me to remain? Until I know who 
the man is, I shall be miserable !’. 

“But how are you going to find out 
if you go away?” retorted Kitty. “Let 
us see,” she continued musingly. “It 
wasn’t Dick”—she laughed confidently 
—‘“and I’m sure it wasn’t Fanny Bryan, 
for violent emotion before dinner inter- 
feres ‘with the digestion, and Fanny 
would never let anything interfere with 
his digestion. I’m certain, too, it wasn’t 
Peter Pitts.” 

“So am I,” put in Nancy quickly. 

“It’s a pity’—regretfully—‘“that all 
the men are clean-shaven; a mustache 
would be a clue,” resumed Mrs. Cotton 
almost cheerfully, blissfully uncon- 
scious that she had made her guest 
wince more than once. “There’s Harry 
McAdams! He’s a regular granny of a 
gossip, but he’s too cold-blooded for a 
thing like that. That leaves Hughes 
and Oliver Lloyd.” 

Nancy colored at the mention of 
Lloyd’s name, but Kitty was too intent 
on her enumeration to observe the 
blush. 

“I happen to know,” she went on, 
“that.Gordon is head over heels in love 
with the younger Longstreet girl, who 
comes to us to-morrow. Nancy, I’d be 
willing to wager any amount that the 
man was Oliver Lloyd!” 





Why?” demanded her 


Miss Anstruther turned on_ her 
hostess indignantly. “I don’t believe 
it!” she exclaimed. 

Kitty eyed her inquisitively. “I didn’t 
know you knew him,” she observed. 

“He crossed with us on the Cedric,” 
answered Nancy, angry at herself for 
the blush she could not control. 

“But you probably don’t know that 
he has a very bad reputation,” said Mrs. 
Cotton. “It’s only since he came into 
Tony Lloyd’s money that he’s been in- 
vited any place.” 

“But he’s your guest, Kitty!” 

“He’s Dick’s friend,” corrected Mrs. 
Cotton, in an injured voice; “and—oh, 
Nancy, you won't realize it until you’re 
married, but the more a woman loves 
her husband, the more she hates the 
man he’s chummed with all his life!” 

Miss Anstruther looked unaccounta- 
bly relieved. “You see, you’re preju- 
diced, Kitty,’ she said. 

“No, I’m not,” Mrs. Cotton insisted 
obstinately. “You’ve been abroad so 
long, of course, you haven’t heard the 
stories they tell about Oliver Lloyd; 
but they’re scandalous, and I haven’t a 
doubt that most of them are perfectly 
true. There was that affair But 
here come the men!” 

Miss Anstruther turned anxiously to 
her hostess. “Remember, Kitty, not a 
word to your husband,” she whispered. 

“But he might help clear up ” be- 
gan Kitty. 

“Tf you don’t promise, I'll go straight 
back to my room and _ stay there,” 
threatened Nancy. And, thus coerced, 
Mrs. Kitty gave the required pledge. 








Ill. 


“The Longstreet girls come down on 
the three-forty, Molly Drummond on 
the four-o’clock, and Mrs. Charteris on 
the five-fifty—trust Daisy Charteris to 
plan her arrival so that she’s sure to 
make an effective entrance!” 

Mrs. Cotton, attired in a vastly be- 
coming morning-gown, reclined in the 
depth of a capacious armchair, on her 
knees a tiny tablet, in one hand a jew- 
eled pencil. Miss Anstruther, who was 
in riding-clothes, sat facing her, but she 
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was not looking at her hostess. Her 
eyes were fastened unseeingly on the 
Buddha that squatted on the stone man- 
tel, and her level brows were drawn 
together in a little frown. It was the 
morning after her arrival at Cedar- 
hurst; and the shadows under the girl’s 
eyes showed that she had passed a sleep- 
less night. ; 
“IT hope the Longstreet girls are 
speaking,’ continued Kitty, oblivious, 
apparently, to her friend’s preoccupa- 
tion. “Do you know them, Nancy?” 
Miss Anstruther shook her head absent- 
ly. “They hate each other, but they like 
to be invited places together, because 
they’re such excellent foils. I wonder 
if Oliver Lloyd and Mrs. Charteris will 
renew their flirtation. They used to be 
awfully thick, and some people claim 
that’s why her husband accompanied 
the government expedition to Alaska, 
where he died of—what did he die of ?” 
Mrs. Cotton wrinkled her white fore- 
head. “Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. The 
thing is, that he did die. Broken heart, 
I dare say. Beware of the man whose 
women friends are all married, Nancy !” 
The girl winced, but made no reply. 
She had persisted in her determination 
to leave Cedarhurst, and Mrs. Cotton 
had been forced to abide by her deter- 
mination to take the afternoon train, 
but Nancy’s obstinacy had put an edge 
on Kitty’s temper. “I suppose I'll have 
to be home to receive Molly—she’s such 
a stickler about such things. Dick was 
afraid she'd be too slow for the rest of 
us-—he hadn’t met you, so, of course, he 
didn’t know what a dignified darling 
you are, dear—but I told him it was 
just as well to have some one who 
would keep us within bounds. I’m 
sure’—plaintively—“I do my best to 
impress people with my dignity, but my 
best efforts seem useless.” Mrs. Cotton 
tossed the tablet on the table and em- 
braced one silken knee with her white 
hands. “You see, in spite of my wed- 
ding-ring, strangers never take me for 
a married woman. For awhile I tried 
taking Dick’s sister’s little boy about 
with me, but one day when I was shop- 
ping a florist said to me: ‘Is this your 
kid, miss?’ and Fanny Bryan heard 


him, and told the story—with embellish- 
ments, I suppose—at the club. It made 
Dick furious, and he said I’d better 
leave Sammy at home.” The little lady 
sighed, but almost in the same breath 
laughed. “I’m sure it’s What is 
it, Felice?’—for a maid was standing 
in the doorway. 

The girl advanced, and held out to 
her mistress a tiny jeweled pin. 

“Joseph found this fastened to Mr. 
Cotton’s dress coat when he was brush- 
ing it this morning. I said I did not 
think it was madame’s, but he said, since 
Mr. Cotton was out, I’d better give it to 
you.” 

Mrs. Cotton took the pin and exam- 
ined it curiously. ‘No, it isn’t mine,” 
she said. “Look, Nancy, it’s a pretty 
trifle, isn’t it?” 

Miss Anstruther glanced first care- 
lessly and then intently at the ornament. 
“Why, it’s mine, Kitty!’ she exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a little keepsake of my mother’s 
that I always wear. I had it on last 
night She hesitated and blushed 
vividly. “Where did you say it was 
found ?” she asked the girl. 

“Joseph found it under the lapel of 
Mr. Cotton’s dinner-coat when he was 
brushing it,’ the maid explained, her 
sharp black eyes fastened inquisitively 
on Mrs. Cotton’s face. 

Simultaneously the eyes of the two 
women sought each other. The color 
did not recede from Miss Anstruther’s 
face, but Kitty’s slowly whitened. It 
was Nancy who thought first of the 
wondering-eyed servant. 

“I dropped it, I suppose, and Mr. 
Cotton picked it up,” she said, in as 
matter-of-fact voice as she could mus- 
ter. “Thank you very much.” Her 
tone was one of dismissal, and the girl 
turned and left the room. 

The instant she disappeared, Mrs. 
Cotton faced her friend, her eyes ablaze 
with anger. 

“Don't you dare say Dick was the 
man—don’t you dare say it!” she cried 
excitedly, and then burst into tears. 

“But I haven’t said so, Kitty. I’m 
sure it’s exactly as I told the maid. I 
must have dropped the pin, and your 
husband picked it up.” 




















“But why didn’t he say something 
about it, and why was it under the lapel 
of his coat?” demanded Kitty, lifting 
her head and fastening a pair of jealous 
eyes on Miss Anstruther. Then she 
buried her face in her hands once more 
and began to sob hysterically. “Oh, I 
shall die, I know I shall die, if it was 
Dick!” she wailed. 

“Hush, Kitty; some one will hear 
you,” warned Nancy; and then she re- 
minded her hostess that it was her duty 


to believe in her husband until she 
heard his explanation. 
“T know, I know,” sobbed Kitty; 


“but the mere thought that he might 
have been the man makes me utterly 
miserable. Nancy, if I thought for a 
minute Dick was that sort, I’d leave him 
instantly, no matter what it might cost 
me.” 

Before Miss Anstruther could reply, 
Peter Pitts poked his cheerful, freckled 
face in at the door. “Have you for- 
gotten our ride?” he demanded re- 
proachfully, when he caught sight of 
Nancy. 

“No, no; I’m all ready,” she an- 
swered hurriedly, stepping between him 
and Mrs. Cotton. She gathered up her 
gauntlets and crop, glanced hesitating- 
ly at her hostess’ bowed head, and then, 
with a softly spoken “Cheer up, Kitty, 
it will be all right, I know,” joined Mr. 
Pitts. 

But that young man found his com- 
panion singularly distrait during the 
first part of the ride. As a matter of 
fact, Nancy’s brain was in a whirl. In 
her carefully sheltered life nothing so 
ugly as her experience of the previous 
night had ever before obtruded. Kitty’s 
almost flippant view of it had not de- 
ceived her guest as to its seriousness, 
and she knew now that her hostess’ ap- 
parent levity was merely her character- 
istic attitude toward all that did not 
affect her intimately: When suspicion 
was directed toward her husband, Mrs. 
Cotton had been quick enough to re- 
alize the enormity of the offense. Yet 
Nancy shrank from accepting what 
seemed to be a proof of Dick Cotton’s 
guilt. She had not been impervious to 
the boyish charm of his manner, and 
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she found it difficult to believe that the 
opportunity of darkness had _trans- 
formed him into a blackguard, for such, 
surely, was the man who had attacked 
her in the corridor. 

But, naturally enough, her thoughts 
dwelt on Oliver Lloyd rather than on 
Cotton. Though Kitty’s suspicion of 
the former had aroused her indigna- 
tion, it had so far affected her that she 
had studiously avoided him after din- 
ner, and had declined an invitation to 
ride with him that morning, accepting, 
in almost the very next breath, Peter 
Pitts’. But this was not because she 
doubted Lloyd. In her heart she knew 
that he loved her, but her ugly adven- 
ture had opened her eyes to an abyss 
which, it seemed to her, yawned at the 
feet of every shielded, inexperienced 
woman. MHealthily minded though she 
was, she had shrunk for the time being 
from love. Might it not, instead of 
lifting her up, hurl her down to horrible 
depths she had never even sounded? 
Now that suspicion had attached itself 
definitely to some one else, however, 
her feelings underwent a revulsion. Her 
confidence in Oliver Lloyd returned, 
and she reproached herself for her mo- 
mentary doubt of him. Kitty’s insinu- 
ations had been prompted by malice, she 
told herself, and she made up her mind 
that in the few hours that still remained 
of her stay at Cedarhurst she would 
make up to him for her temporary cold- 
ness. 

It suddenly dawned upon Miss 
Anstruther that Peter Pitts had put the 
same question three times without elic- 
iting any response, and remorsefully 
she turned and gave him her attention. 
Mr. Pitts was extremely wise in his 
day and generation. After conversing 
on a variety of topics as brilliantly as 
his modest talent permitted, and receiv- 
ing only monosyllabic replies, he 
chanced to stumble upon Lloyd as a 
subject, and became aware instantly that 
the pretty girl cantering by his side was 
all attention. He proceeded unblush- 
ingly, therefore, to canonize Oliver, 
with the result that when he assisted 
Miss Anstruther to dismount she turned 
a glowing face up to him and exclaimed 
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enthusiastically: ‘“‘It beautiful 
ride, wasn’t it?” 

“There was a great deal of beauty 
in it for me,” retorted Mr. Pitts feeling- 
ly. But he knew the enthusiasm had 
not been for him, and, lacking a chas- 
tened spirit, he pondered gloomily, as 
he mounted the steps beside Nancy, the 
utter inadequacy of the consciousness 
of virtue when served up solus as a 
reward. 

The instant the girl found herself in 
the house, the knowledge of all that had 
taken place since she first crossed its 
threshold oppressed her. She entered 
the living-room, where the other mem- 
bers of the house-party, with the ex- 
ception of Lloyd, were awaiting the 
summons to luncheon; and half fear- 
fully her eyes sought her hostess. Kitty 
was perched on the arm of a chair at 
the upper end of the long room, and 
was teasing a toy terrier with a lump 
of sugar which she held just out of his 
reach. Much to her guest’s astonish- 
ment, she looked as though she hadn't 
a care in the world. Cotton sat in the 
chair beside his wife, and Nancy read 
only perplexity in his eyes when they 
met hers. As she stood chatting with 
a group that consisted of Hughes, Fran- 
cis Bryan, and McAdams, Oliver Lloyd 
entered the room. He glanced at Miss 
Anstruther, and, interpreting her cor- 
dial smile for an invitation, walked 
eagerly up to her. While she listened 
to him, Nancy chanced to catch a glance 
Kitty threw her across the room, 
There was triumph in it, and just a 
faint suggestion of malicious satisfac- 
tion. Immediately the relief which 
Mrs. Cotton’s care-free demeanor had 
occasioned gave place to a vague dis- 
quiet, and unconsciously the girl drew 
back a little from Lloyd. Like most 
men, he was easily baffled by capricious- 
ness. Nancy’s cold avoidance of him 
the night before and that morning had 
disheartened him, but when, a few min- 
utes before, she had smiled at him, the 
coldness was forgotten in his delight at 
her present kindliness. Now his eager- 
ness was once more quenched by a new 
mood which he felt instinctively to be 
unkind. 


Was a 
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Suddenly Kitty Cotton’s voice, high- 
pitched, silvery sweet, just a trifle im- 
pertinent, floated across the room, 

“Dick has just told me about the an- 
noyance you had with your luggage, 
Mr. Lloyd,” she said. “Did you find 
his dress things comfortable last night ?” 

Oliver turned and faced his hostess, 
“Quite comfortable, Mrs. Kitty,” he an- 
swered indifferently, and turned again 
to Nancy. But her brown eyes, wide 
with apprehension, were fastened on 
Kitty’s malicious little face. Instantly 
the girl realized what Lloyd’s admission 
was intended to convey. With a sudden 
sinking of the heart, her eyes journeyed 
swiftly from Mrs. Cotton to her host. 
In the latter’s face she read genuine 
distress, and something that very close- 
ly resembled shame. And then 

“Luncheon is served,” announced 
William blandly from the doorway. 





IV. 

Richard Cotton insisted upon driving 
Nancy to the station himself, and, rec- 
ognizing the superiority of his claim, his 
men guests gracefully waived theirs. 
Oliver Lloyd alone made no effort to 
secure for himself the honor, and he 
alone was not on the steps to wave an 
adieu when the cart drove off. But if 
the others were surprised at his defec- 
tion, Miss Anstruther was not. Imme- 
diately after luncheon, when she was 
slipping up-stairs to superintend the 
final details of the packing, he had fol- 
lowed and overtaken her, and on the 
top landing had unceremoniously laid 
his hand and his fortune at her feet. 
A rigid social training had perfected 
Nancy’s natural aplomb, but the blunt 
query put by the flashing-eyed man who 
towered above her, his hands thrust 
deep down in his pockets, left her for 
the moment resourceless. But only for 
the moment. Trampling underfoot her 
temporary weakness, she uttered her 
“No” pitilessly; and, with a little ges- 
ture expressive of something very like 
loathing, walked haughtily away. The 
loathing lasted her until she was in her 
own apartment, even until she was 


joined there a few minutes later by Mrs. 
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Cotton. Kitty endeavored to conceal 
her satisfaction behind the somewhat 
tardily assumed attitude of a dignified 
hostess whose hospitality has been out- 
raged. 

“It was the dinner-coat Oliver Lloyd 
wore last night that Joseph found the 
pin clinging to,” she announced breath- 
lessly to Nancy, the instant the latter 
had got rid of her maid. “As soon as 
he saw the coat, Dick declared it was 
one he had loaned Oliver, and Joseph 
admitted he had made a mistake. I 
wasn’t surprised, for I was positive all 
the time that Oliver was the man. I’m 
in hopes this will end everything be- 
tween him and Dick, though Dick flat- 
ly refuses to believe him guilty. Isn't 
it just like men to defend one another? 
They let their friendship cloud their 


moral sense, something we women 
wouldn’t be guilty of!” Mrs. Kitty 
sniffed. “But I’m glad, dear, you found 


Oliver Lloyd out in time, for I fancied 
from your manner last night that you 
were becoming interested in him. <A 
man you can’t trust in the dark! Ugh!” 
Mrs. Cotton shuddered daintily, and 
Miss Anstruther grew very red. 

“It places me in a painful position,” 
went on Kitty plaintively. “I think 
Dick ought to break with Oliver at 
once, but he became furious when I 
suggested it. He suspects his man, 
Joseph, of lying. You see, Joseph has 
been inattentive, and he blundered in 
bringing over the men’s luggage, and 
didn’t bring Mr. Lloyd’s at all, and so 
he gave him nottce. He thinks Joseph’s 
story may be spite work, and he’s go- 
ing to bring him and Oliver together 
this afternoon... But I think it’s non- 
sense. Somebody kissed you last night 
in the dark, and a pin you wore was 
found clinging to Oliver Lloyd’s coat. 
and he has a perfectly frightful reputa- 
tion! What stronger proof could you 
ask ?” 

The little lady stopped for a moment 
to recover her breath and admire the 
logic of her own deduction, then she 
resumed her chatter, which beat upon 
her silent guest like tiny, stinging hail- 
stones. Like most small women, Mrs. 
Cotton had feline traits, and she was 


not above revenging herself on Nancy 
for the brief anguish she had suffered 
that morning. Her guest felt relieved 
when the moment came to descend, but 
as soon as they were on the road, Rich- 
ard Cotton took up the subject his wife 
had been forced to drop. 

“I’m so anxious you shall not go 
away suspecting Oliver Lloyd of a das- 
tardly deed, Miss Anstruther,” he be- 
gan. “I have known him all my life, 
and I can say in all faith that I do not 
believe him guilty. I can vouch, I’m 
sure, for all my guests”’—this with a 
dignity that won the approval of Nancy, 
who contrasted it with Kitty’s apparent 
willingness to believe the worst of any 
of then—‘“but I’ve known Lloyd the 
longest. Some of the women have an 
idea, I know, that he’s a very bad fel- 
low, indeed, but if I had a sister to 
give in marriage, there’s no man I’d 
sooner entrust her happiness to.” He 
paused, but Nancy made no comment, 
and, after a brief silence, he continued: 
“My man, Joseph, is new, and he has 
not been at all satisfactory, and I’ve an 
idea that his story may be spite work. 
I intend to have Oliver confront him 
this afternoon. You may be sure”’—and 
his eyes flashed—“that I’ll sift this thing 
to the bottom, and will punish the 
scoundrel who frightened you.” 

Now, Kitty’s abuse of Lloyd had al- 
most persuaded Nancy that he was in- 
nocent, but Cotton’s defense, oddly 
enough, strengthened her doubts. 

“T am very sorry to have caused you 
and Kitty so much trouble,” she said 
wearily ; and this was the only response 
she made to her host’s eloquence. He 
feil silent, pondering the futility of try- 
ing to instil a regard for fair play in 
the mind of any member of the sex that 
is ruled by its prejudices. 

Nancy’s maid, who had driven over 
earlier with the luggage, was awaiting 
her mistress in the little red station. 
While Cotton looked -after the checking 
of the trunks, Miss Anstruther stared 
drearily out of the window. This time 
yesterday life was roseate, but in the 
interim she had lost her faith, and now 
life was gray. Suddenly a shadow 
darkened the window, and she found 
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herself staring into a pair of wild, dark 
eyes. She had no more than caught the 
impression of a pale, frightened face, 
on which dissipation had almost, though 
not quite, blotted out traces of breed- 
ing, when the face vanished. An ex- 
clamation from Annette drew her atten- 
tion to the maid. 

“Who was that man?” 
sharply of the girl. 

“Joseph—Mr. Cotton's valet, miss. 
He’s leaving Cedarhurst.” Annette 
looked at her mistress hesitatingly, as 
though debating something in her qgwn 
mind. Presently, and with the air of 
one who has made an important de- 
cision, she spoke: “Joseph was in here 
a minute before you came, miss. | 
knew him in England, where he was not 
a valet, but the secretary of Sir Edwin 
Elliott, whose lady I served.” . 

“Well?” Nancy breathed the ques- 
tion rather than uttered it. 

“He said such a dreadful thing, miss 
—it seems like taking a liberty to re- 
peat it.” Once more the maid hesitated, 
as though fearful of continuing, but her 
eyes covertly studied her mistress’ ex- 
cited face. 

“Never mind the liberty ; tell me what 
he said.” 

“He said he kissed you in the corri- 
dor last night, when the lights went 
out, and that he afterward found a pin 
on his coat, and gave it to Mrs. Cotton’s 
maid, and told her to say he found it 
on Mr. Cotton’s dinner-coat. He 
wanted to get even with Mr. Cotton 
for giving him notice, but——’” 

“Yes—yes, go on!” cried Nancy, 
whose face had grown very white. 

“Vou see, he thought Mr. Cotton was 
out, and that he’d get off before he came 
back, but before he could get a chance 
Mr. Cotton and his wife came into the 
room where he was and asked him. to 
show them the coat. He was afraid, 
and showed them one another gentle- 
man had borrowed. He said he ig 

“Hush!” exclaimed Miss Anstruther 
imperatively, for Cotton had come up. 

Nancy was absurdly tender-hearted, 
but in her angry humiliation she felt 
that she would like to see the man who 
had insulted her thrashed within an inch 


she demanded 
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of his life. But as her eyes rested on 
the tall figure of her host and took in 
its supple strength, and as she recalled 
his sternness when he spoke of the in- 
dignity she had suffered under his roof, 
she doubted whether Richard Cotton 
would stop at that last inch, and she 
decided to give the miserable creature 
a chance to escape. 

The coach she entered was almost 
empty, and she selected a seat remote 
even from her maid, of whose curiosity, 
respectiully veiled though it was, she 
was irritably conscious. As she stared 
out of the window she caught a glimpse 
of a solitary figure cycling rapidly 
along a country road that led away 
from the railroad. Some instinct told 
her it was the fleeing valet, and she 
turned with a little shudder from the 
window and faced—Oliver Lloyd. 

“You!” she cried in astonishment; 
and then, reading the scorn in his face, 
shrank back in her seat and blushed. 

“Yes,” he answered somberly; “Mrs. 
Kitty had the goodness to tell me of 
the crime of which I stand accused. We 
searched for Joseph, and one of the 
servants said he intended to take this 
train. I came over in Dick’s motor, and 
just made it, but he doesn’t seem to be 
on it.” He regarded Nancy steadily, 
until her eyes dropped before the angry 
contempt in his. “So you think me ca- 
pable of that!” he observed finally. 

“No, oh, no!” she cried eagerly; and 
then, though her pride was still smart- 
ing from the revelation that had been 
made, she told him the story the maid 
had told her. Could the fleeing Joseph 
have seen the expression on Lloyd’s 
face as he listened, he would have 
blessed the instinct which had prompted 
him to avoid that particular train. As 
Nancy concluded the humiliating story, 
she involuntarily extended her hand, 
but Oliver ignored it. 

“You believed it when I asked you to 
be my wife a little while ago,” he ac- 
cused her. “Upon my word”—with an 


exceedingly unmirthful laugh—‘“I be- 
lieve I ought to thank you for your re- 
fusal;” and he deliberately rose and 
marched down the aisle to a distant 
seat, into which he flung himself. 


















Miss Anstruther was at first hotly 
indignant ; but presently, when she stole 
a glance at the man in front of her, and 
observed the uncompromising set of his 
head and shoulders, her anger melted, 
and a feeling of helplessness took pos- 
session of her. He had no bag with 
him, and she reasoned swiftly that he 
would probably alight at the next sta- 
tion and return to Cedarhurst. And 
Mrs. Charteris would arrive at five- 
fifty, and Kitty had intimated that there 
had been an affair! Possessing herself 
of a time-table, Nancy studied it ear- 
nestly.. Fifteen minutes between Stan- 
hope, the Cedarhurst station, and River- 
view, the next! The tiny watch in 
her bracelet ticked away the seconds 
relentlessly as Nancy distressfully re- 
viewed the apparently hopeless situa- 


tion. Presently she glanced at the time- 
piece. In five minutes the train would 
reach Riverview! Miss Anstruther’s 


forebears had been intrepid colonials; 
and, with something of the same resolu- 
tion that had once possessed them, she 
rose, walked down the aisle, and slipped 
into the seat behind Oliver. 

“Mr. Lloyd,” she whispered nerv- 
ously. 

He turned promptly, but his face 
showed no sign of relenting. 
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“T think it only fair to tell you,” she 
began, with a sort of forlorn courage, 
“that I never did believe you guilty, 
but I was afraid to trust my own judg- 
ment. If I had not”—her voice faltered 
for a second, and then went bravely on 
—‘“loved you so——” Lloyd turned 
from her sharply, and his rebuff dis- 
heartened the girl. She leaned back in 
the seat and closed her eyes to keep back 
the tears. Then she became conscious 
of a chair drawn close to hers; a firm, 
warm hand covered her own gloved 
ones which lay in her lap; a voice whis- 
pered ecstatically in her ear: “Darling!” 
and she opened her eyes on a narrow 
brown face aflame with love. Just then 
a blue-coated functionary thrust his 
head in the door of the coach and 
shouted: “Riverview!” and the vista of 
happiness that Nancy was studying in 
the blue eyes opposite her became tem- 
porarily obscured. 

“You get off here, don’t you?” she 
asked wistfully. 

“Why, no, I think I'll run up to town 
and see Aunt Susan,” answered Oliver 
Lloyd happily. “We can telegraph the 
Cottons.” 

Miss Anstruther beamed her delight, 
but privately she could not help feeling 
just a little sorry for Mrs. Charteris. 


ss 


LOVE-WRAITH 


OMETIMES, when I am musing all alone, 
Into my being flows the sense of thee 
In overwhelming fullness, and I see 
Thy secret soul’s unguarded portals thrown 
Open for my soul’s entrance to its own. 
In such a moment, thou art nearer me 


Than in my presence 





unreservedly, 


Thy spirit’s house is intimately known. 


And so I wonder if our parted hours 

Have not a purpose neither one perceives ; 

If kisses and love-words are not the leaves 
Of Love’s tree, and these visions the rare flowers, 
Whose perfume is the incorporeal powers 

Our dual self in solitude achieves. 





Excsa Barker. 
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ITH that total de- 
pravity of which in- 
animate things are 
frequently capa- 
ble, Miss Stuart’s 


Vv, usually docile colors 
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scheme of existence that day. So, 
knowing the utter unwisdom of trying 
to force the artistic hand, she had sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, with an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and 
most unspiritual disgust. Then, sud- 
denly, a long-dormant housewifely in- 
stinct had asserted itself—the litter of 
confusion and general disarray of the 
studio made it a sight for gods and 
men, to say nothing of women—and she 
had fallen to house-cleaning with an 
energy that would have done credit to 
the lustiest charwoman in the busiest 
month of spring. 

And now it was all finished. The 
studio presented an almost lonesomely 
“picked-up” appearance, a_ spick-and- 
span air quite foreign to it, as though 
work and it had parted company for 
the next decade at least. Miss Stuart 
felt a purely physical joy in the order 
and cleanliness she had achieved. She 
would stay at home for the rest of the 
day, revel in the unusualness of it all, 
and luxuriate in well-earned laziness. 
After all, it was plainly a_ salutary 
thing, once in a blue moon, for brushes 
and colors to “strike.” 

But—woman proposes and A, D. T. 
messengers do the other thing. Miss 


Stuart had no more than settled her- 
self on the broad, soft couch, with a 
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book which had waited a scandalously 
long time for its reading, and a “snack” 
of fragmentary luncheon—to be nibbled 
between chapters—when she had been 
ruthlessly disturbed by one of the small, 
peaked-capped, blue-uniformed army of 
wingless-footed Mercurys. 

As she started to open the letter 
which the freckle-faced imp left with 
her, she felt “in her bones” that it 
would prove to be an interruption of 
some sort to her afternoon. Reading, 
she gave several ]-told-you-so nods of 
her pretty head: 

Run in this afternoon, will you, dear? 
Early, before three. I’m down in the blue 
deeps. If you are a Christian, come cheer 
me up. I need you. Don’t fail me. 

PEcGy. 

Miss Stuart drew down the corners 
of her mouth in mock resignation. 
“Another of Peggy Trevor’s tragedies !” 
she laughed, rolling the brief note into a 
little ball, and throwing it with well- 
directed aim upon a log that was bla- 
zing cheerily in the tiny fireplace. “A 
wrinkle in her new coat, I suppose, or 
her latest photograph doesn’t quite 
come up to the mark! Oh, Pingle, 
Pingle’—to a plump black and white 
cat that jumped up on her lap with the 
air of one who was never denied her 
welcome—‘“what fools, what fools, 
what disturbing fools’—she empha- 
sized the words by rubs of increasing 
intensity on Pingle’s broad back— 
“these pretty, dainty, adorable women 
be! Haven’t I fought every battle for 
her, and decided every question for her, 
always excepting the ever-present af- 
fair of Mr. Trevor”—Miss Stuart lifted 
her eves to a kind Heaven in mute 
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thankfulness that sie had had no hand 
in that—that brilliant financial transac- 
tion having been managed entirely by 
Peggy’s mother—‘“ever since the days 
at Miss Newton’s, when I did her orig- 
inal propositions in geometry for her, 
and translated her Vergil? Yet, even 
if I wanted to, I couldn't help loving 
her to pieces. I don’t know why it is, 


but there’s something about these 
‘Peggy-women’ that gets at you. And 


yet they’re such fools! ‘I need you!” 
she quoted, half-scornfully, from the 
little letter. “I wonder what such 
women would do if they ever had a 
great big, real trouble?” After the 
manner of her kind, Pingle’s only an- 
swer was a contented purr; clearly the 
question was not one of vital interest 
to jer. What mattered anything so 
long as you had a lap to sprawl in, and 
a hand pulsing with life to rub you? 

“Well, Til tell you what they'd do, 
Miss Pussy-Cat-Mew: they’d go to 
bed, and have a consultation of physi- 
cians, and three trained nurses!” Three 
trained nurses was Miss Stuart’s ideal 
of luxurious extravagance, the acme of 
prodigality. 

“I suppose I ought to go. If you’re 
built that way, little tragedies hurt just 
as much as big ones hurt plain, sensi- 
ble, moral people like—like me, for in- 
stance, Pingle. And Peggy’s mighty 
good about posing for me.” (Numer- 
ous studies of a ravishingly pretty, 
auburn-haired woman, stuck conspicu- 
ously around the studio, testified to 
Mrs. Trevor’s goodness—or her van- 
ity.) “But it’s so comfy here!” Pingle 
blinked sleepily. “Still, Pingle’—Pin- 
gle, asleep or awake, was the discreet 
recipient of most of Miss Stuart’s con- 
fidences—‘“even a heathen would go to 
a friend in the blue deeps!’’ Miss 
Stuart jumped up abruptly, and Pingle, 
landing squarely on the floor, in living 
proof of the feline tradition, arched her 
back in a gloriously high stretch, and 
walked off in plump, albeit wounded, 
majesty, toward the warm _hearth- 
stone. 

Another glance at the blazing log, 
and the big, comfortable chair in front 
of it, and Miss Stuart’s resolution 
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wavered. They were such temptations 
to a sweet do-nothing afternoon at 
home. “And Peggy’s tragedies are al- 
ways such roaring farces!” She had 
reached the stage of self-argument. 
“Here, Pingle’—she stepped in front 
of her confidante—“decide for me.” 
Then, tapping one of the cat’s fore- 
legs: “Give me your paw.” Adjured 
and tapped, Pingle extended a soft, 
cushiony paw, and Miss Stuart gently 
closed her hand upon it. 

“Now, arbiter of my destiny, if you 
spread your claws within fifteen sec- 
onds, I go; if not, I stay.” This was 
Miss Stuart’s favorite way of deciding 
a doubtful question; its ruling was ab- 
solute. Pingle needed her nine lives 
for the responsibilities that were heaped 
upon her. 

“One, two, 
Stuart slowly. 
added under her breath. 
six—you black and white beastie! 
You’ve spread them already! By the 
shade of the sacred cat, there is no rest 
for the wicked!’ Miss Stuart dropped 
the paw of fate, and started impatiently 
in the direction of her tiny dressing- 
room, while Pingle, grinning as wicked- 
ly as only a cat can, resumed her ma- 
jestic walk toward the warm hearth- 
stone. The affair of the lap was 
avenged. 


three,” counted Miss 
“Don’t you dare,” shé 
“Four, five, 


“For mercy’s sake!” exclaimed Miss 
Stuart, an hour later, as she walked 
into Mrs. Trevor's bedroom. The room 
was perfectly still. The curtains were 
drawn down so that no least ray of the 


winter sunshine should find its way 
within. To Miss Stuart, coming sud- 
denly into this unexpected dungeon, 


the gloom was only a shade less im- 
penetrable than the Scriptural blackness 
of darkness. She could barely discern 
a head on the pillows of the big, cur- 
tained four-poster. Groping her way 
to the bedside: “Are you ill, honey ?” 
“T thought you’d never come,” came 
in muffled accents from the depths of 
the pillows. 
“Are you 
anxiously. 
“Blues, blues, blues!” 


ill?” Miss Stuart asked 


grieved Peggy. 
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“Oh, fiddlesticks!” said Miss Stuart, 
with the fine impatience born of a sound 
mind in a blessedly sound body. “Hav- 
ing a perfect orgy of woe; eh, honey? 
Just holding high carnival with the 
blue devils, eh, on that mahogany, pink- 
draped, Du Barry catafalque? Well, 
here’s the first aid to the injured in 
this case.” Miss Stuart flew to the 
window with the air of a nurse who 
knew her business, pulled up the shade, 
and let in a flood of sunshine. 

“Oh, don’t do that!” wailed Peggy; 
and down under the pink silk “eider- 
down” went what little had been visible 
of Mrs. Trevor. Miss Stuart stamped 
her foot impatiently. 

“Now, see here, Peggy, I’ve given 
up a heap to come here this afternoon, 
and I don’t intend to sit in a room com- 
pared to which a vault in Greenwood 
would be a cozy-corner. Neither do I 
purpose to spend the rest of this glo- 
rious day gazing at the frivolous, 
though undeniably pretty, pink fixings 
of this bedroom. So, my dear little 
vanishing lady, exit the intruder—in- 
truder by invitation only,” Miss Stuart 
added severely, as she started toward 
the door. 

“No, no—I’ll come up,” whimpered 
Peggy. There was an upheaval in the 
center of the four-poster, and up to her 
normal place on the pillows wriggled 
Mrs. Trevor, tear-stained, disheveled, 
yet, in spite of all, pretty to the verge 
of distraction. Miss Stuart wondered 
half-envyingly if there was another 
woman in the world who could look 
pretty in the same circumstances. Con- 
trary to the traditions of her sex, tears 
left Peggy without the proverbial red 
nose—immune, she could shed an 
ocean with perfect impunity. 

“It’s—it’s a pleasant day, isn’t it?’ 
One salt drop chased another down her 
cheeks as Peggy sat up and tried to 
“do society.” 

“Don’t be absurd, honey,” laughed 
Miss Stuart, tossing her furs on a 
couch, and sitting down at Peggy’s bed- 
side; then, taking hold of the little hand 
that hung listlessly outside of the 


’ 


eiderdown: “Now, what on earth is the 
matter, girlie?” 
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“Oh, everything!” The sigh that 
followed must have come from the tips 
of Mrs. Trevor’s pink toes. ‘What 
time is it?” she asked irrelevantly. 

Miss Stuart looked at the frivolously 
dainty Dresden clock which ticked away 
on Peggy’s dressing-table, just out of 
its owner’s present line of vision. 

“Twenty minutes after three.” 

“Ts that right ?’—unearthing a bauble 
of a watch from beneath the pillows and 
comparing it. 

“Five minutes slow,” Miss Stuart 
said, with a glance at her own sturdy 
watch, which held its place in the world 
by a stout, commonplace leather fob. 

“Put the clock ahead, will you, and 
turn it so I can see it?” 

Miss Stuart obeyed, but not without 
a_ half-disdainful, “What on earth is 
time to you, Peggy?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Peggy hastily; 
“only—only when you have the blues 
you want it to pass as quickly as possi- 
ble. I thought you’d never come,” she 
reproached again. 

“Well, if that isn’t gratitude! I got 
your note at two, and here I am, a little 
after three! I couldn’t have reached 
here much sooner, unless I’d been blown 
through a tube. You’ve Pingle to 
thank for my coming, anyway. I’ve 
been + house-cleaning to-day — you 
wouldn’t know the studio—it’s a per- 
fect little Spotless Town!—and I was 
so tired. I was dying to take a good 
long nap—I’d just curled up when your 
note came. I ’fess I was undecided. 
So I left it to Pingle’s claws, as usual— 
you know my old trick?” 

Peggy nodded. 

“And Ping spread her claws before 
I'd counted six!” 

“Dear old Ping! I always did love 
that cat.” The tears started afresh. 
“Oh, if you hadn’t come!” 

“But I have!” laughed Miss Stuart. 
“‘Cheer up, Mrs. Riley,’ she caroled 
gaily : 

“And don’t give ’way to the blues, 
Fer you and I will cut a shine, 
In bonnets and new shoes. 

‘But isn’t this attack a little worse 
than usual, Peg?” 

“Oh, much worse!” 




















“Well, out with it—what’s the mat- 
ter? Man or beast?” 

Mrs. Trevor felt the color leave her 
cheeks. “Why do you say such horrid 
things?” she asked sharply. 

“Merely a moss-grown joke of mine, 
honey.” 

“Distinctly out of place to a married 
woman. I hate such jokes,” she said 
vehemently. 

“I’m the most penitent creature on 
the face of the earth,” laughed Miss 
Stuart. “You shall receive a written 
apology to-morrow. Would you like 
me to send one to Mr. Trevor, too?” 

“T think it’s rather hateful to tease 
a person who’s fairly sick with—the 
blues.” Mrs. Trevor’s lip quivered like 
a hurt child’s. 

“There, there, Baby-Woman, I don’t 
mean any of it. Come, now, what’s the 
trouble? Coat gone bad, photograph 
refuses to flatter, cook’s given notice, 
or what dire calamity ?” 

Mrs. Trevor did not answer for a 
minute or two; then, with half-feverish 
rapidity: “Go to my dressing-table 
and get that round, pink velvet case— 
the little one, right there by my rings,” 
she said, with unconcealed impatience, 
as Miss Stuart looked in every direc- 
tion but the right one: “Now open it,” 
commanded. “Did you ever see 
anything so awful in your life?” sobbed 
Mrs. Trevor. 

“Not a photograph,” muttered Miss 
Stuart, as the case sprang open; “but a 
miniature !”’ 

“Isn't it perfectly terrible?” wept 
Peggy. “And it cost me two hundred 
and fifty dollars!” 

“Yes, it is pretty bad,” criticized Miss 
Stuart calmly; “but, really, Peggy, 
hardly worth this wild grief. I'll have 
to build an ark pretty soon if you don’t 
stop this flood of salt water. Honestly, 
honey, it’s a sin for a woman to work 
herself into this condition over trifles.” 

“Trifles!” said Peggy tragically. 
“Trifles!” She caught her breath 
sharply. “Go to that closet—the one 
next to the cheval-glass. Hand me the 
big box with the pink roses sprawling 
all over the outside. It’s down in the 
She glanced 


she 


lower left-hand corner.” 
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furtively at the clock as Miss Stuart 
groped for the box. “Bring it here.” 
With shaking hands Mrs. Trevor 
opened the box. “This is my new 
hat!” The tears raced after each other 
like a lot of fillies in a “free-for-all.” 

“A hat instead of a coat,” said Miss 
Stuart, under her breath. 

“My new sixty-dollar hat! Look at 
it!” Juliet, Desdemona, and Lady Mac- 
beth rolled into one could not have 
been more tragic than Peggy, as she 
made a milliner’s stand of her round, 
white arm, and jammed the hat down 
on her little fist. “A pale-pink chip 
with a salmon-pink feather! Oh—h!” 

“Peggy, there’s only one kind of a 
fool you act like, and in a minute I'll 
name it’—Miss Stuart’s patience was 
oozing rapidly. 

“Fool! Oh, Edith! Isn't that 
feather enough to break any one up? 
You know you yourself have always 
said that I must steer as clear from 
salmon pink as I would from poison- 
ivy. See—see the feather that brute 
of a milliner has stuck in it! Why— 
why, I look just like a funny valentine 
in it!’ Mrs. Trevor put the hat on top 
of her tousled auburn hair. At any 
other time the picture she presented— 
red-eyed, disheveled, her pink silk mati- 
née all awry, and, topping all, the 
guilty hat, gorgeous save for its vio- 
lently quarreling pinks—would have 
sent Miss Stuart into a fit of hysterics. 
But she was too angry for that now. 

“Peggy,” she said sternly, “I am thor- 
oughly disgusted with you. To spoil 
my whole afternoon”—she swallowed 
very hard as she thought of her clean 
studio and its cheerful hearth-fire— 
“for the sole purpose of showing me 
how big a fool you can make of your- 
self, crying your eyes out’ and tearing 
your hair because a feather is salmon 
instead of pale pink! I’ve grown to 
believe in wife-beating within the past 
fifteen minutes—if I were your hus- 
band I’d spank you within an inch of 
your life. It would do you more good 
than anything in the world. I wish,” 
she went on fiercely, “you'd have a real 
trouble just once.” 

“Don’t, Edith; don’t’—Peggy shut 
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her eyes tightly, as though some horror 
stared her in the face. 

“Yes, I do,” insisted Miss Stuart; “a 
real, big trouble, to cure you of all this 
idiocy. I’m simply disgusted with you. 
I won’t insult my own intelligence by 
staying here a minute longer.” She 
jumped from her chair and started to 
button her coat. 

“Oh-—h—h!” wailed Mrs. Trevor. 
With a vicious fling she sent the hat 
skimming across the room. Out of the 
corner of her eye she glanced again at 
the little Dresden timepiece; then, 
burying her face in her hands, while the 
tears started afresh: “Think of that 
salmon-pink feather !”’ 

Miss Stuart walked over to the bed 
and took hold of Mrs. Trevor’s shoul- 
der. “See here, Peggy’—she shook her 
almost roughly—‘stop this, stop it at 
once. I believe you’re crazy. I——” 

“What was that?” asked Peggy sud- 
denly. There was a quick cessation of 
wails and sobs. 

“Some one knocked, I think,” said 
Miss Stuart shortly. As she spoke the 
frivolous clock struck four. 

Peggy shivered slightly. 

“Cold?” asked Miss Stuart, with cut- 
ting brevity. She was past-all patience 
with Mrs. Trevor; still, if she were 
cold, common humanity demanded that 
Miss Stuart should unearth another 
eiderdown for her. 

Peggy shook her head. “Just a case 
of grave-walking, I guess,” she said 
nervously. Her big blue eyes glittered 
strangely. “Come!” she called, as the 
knock was repeated. 

A trim maid—too well-trained to ap- 
pear even aware of her pretty mis- 
tress’ astonishing appearance—entered, 
carrying a small salver, on which was 
a card. 

“All right,” said Peggy carelessly, as 
she took the card; then, as the door 
closed behind the maid: “Mr, Franklin 

-to say good-by, I suppose,” she ex- 
plained evenly. 

“Hal Franklin?” asked Miss Stuart. 

“Yes, he sails for Naples to-morrow. 
I’m—I’m sorry I can’t see him.” 

“Well, why on earth didn’t you tell 
Elizabeth so?” demanded Miss Stuart. 


“Because I—I didn't want to send 
my good-by to a friend—a friend of 
Mr. Trevor’s, too—through a servant. 
You—you go down to see him, Edith 
dear,” pleaded Mrs. Trevor. ‘Tell him 
I can’t see any one. Tell him anything. 
Tell him I’m ill”—her voice trembled— 
“desperately ill—on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown.” Then, throwing 
her head back in an odd, half-defiant 
little way, and sitting up very straight 
against the pillows, she drew a long 
breath, and said quietly: “Just tell Mr. 
Franklin I’m very sorry that I sha’n’t 
be able to see him again. Tell him’”— 
under the silken coverlet the nails dug 
deep into two soft palms—‘‘tell him 
good-by for Mr. Trevor and—for me.” 

“Anything you say,” said Miss Stuart 
cheerfully, ‘‘so long as you act like a 
normal being.” Truth to tell, she was 
not at all displeased at the prospect of 
a little chat with handsome Hallett 
Franklin. She glanced hastily at her- 
self in one of Mrs. Trevor’s many mir- 
rors, straightened her hat, and tucked 
in two or three imaginary wisps of 
hair. “I'll do my _ prettiest, Baby- 
Woman, if you promise to be good.” 

“[’m being good,” said Mrs. Trevor, 
but Miss Stuart, absorbed in smooth- 
ing her skirt over her hips—for Hal- 
lett Franklin had the reputation of be- 
ing able to detect a wrinkle at a hun- 
dred yards—failed to see the peculiar 
expression in Mrs. Trevor’s eyes. 

Barely five minutes had elapsed be- 
fore Miss Stuart was back in Mrs. 
Trevor’s bedroom. 

“Has he gone?” If the dead could 
speak, their voices would sound as Mrs. 
Trevor’s did at that moment 

Miss Stuart stared wonderingly at 
her friend. 

“Why, yes, honey; of course he has 
gone. Why?” 

“Nothing. Do you think he was at 
all — annoyed” — Mrs. Trevor spoke 
with an effort—“at not seeing Mr. Tre- 
vor or—me?” 

“He looked a little surprised, mur- 
mured a commonplace or two, and was 
off. I’ve never known him to be so 
uninteresting.” Miss Stuart looked a 
trifle vexed. 
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“Yes, I suppose he was surprised,” 
said Mrs. Trevor dully. “I—we gen- 
erally see him. Oh, Edith, Edith!” she 
burst out wildly. 

“Honey, honey! Not the salmon- 
pink feather again?’ Miss Stuart raised 
her hands imploringly. 

“No, no, no!”—in Mrs. Trevor’s 
voice was the weariness of a lifetime. 
“You didn't believe I cared about that? 
My heart is breaking, that’s all! I 
shall go mad if I don’t tell some one. 
I thought I could keep it from you— 
from everybody. But I’m a coward in 
everything.” She put her hand under 
the pillow and drew out a crumpled, 
blurred piece of paper, smoothed it out, 
and handed it to Miss Stuart. “Now 
you will understand — everything.” 
With a sigh of almost childish relief 
she sank back upon the pillows. 

Miss Stuart read in silence, her face 
ashen, her mouth set in a hard, straight 
line. Then she handed the damning let- 
ter back to Mrs. Trevor. 

“Suppose I hadn’t come?” 
sternly. 

“T should have seen him.” Mrs, Tre- 
vor pressed the tear-stained scrap of 
paper to her hot, trembling lips. 

“And then?” Miss Stuart’s 
trembled. 

“T, too”’—Mrs. Trevor tore the pa- 
per to shreds as she answered—‘“should 
have sailed for Naples to-morrow.” 
Her voice dropped to a whisper. “We 
were to have made the final arrange- 
ments this afternoon. Suddenly, this 
noon, after that letter came, I seemed to 
realize just a little at first, then more 
and more, until it almost overpowered 
me, what life would mean to—to such 
a woman—such a woman as / was go- 
ing to be.” Her face grew crimson 
with shame. “It was like some great, 
black horror. Then I sent for you. I 
had no one else to keep me. You had 
never failed me in anything. I could 
not have saved myself. Oh, Hal, Hal 
beloved,” she murmured brokenly, “you 
and I ‘lost in the night and the light of 
the sea’! If only that could have been 
the end; if we could have died right 
then and there! But life is so long ig 


she asked 


voice 
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Miss Stuart turned on her heel and 
walked over to the window, stunned 
into speechlessness. She realized now 
that in some vague, fearful way she 
had been expecting some wretched out- 
come ever since Peggy’s marriage to 
Mr. Trevor; but a thought of anything 
so hideous as this had never crossed her 
mind. “Suppose Pingle hadn’t spread 
her claws this afternoon!” she said to 
herself. She shivered with the horror 
of it all. 

Just then the hall door opened nois- 
ily, and in stalked Mr. Trevor. 

“What the devil——” he began, star- 
ing blankly at Peggy; then, catching 
sight of Miss Stuart: “Beg pardon. 
How d’you do, Edith? What’s up, 


Peg?” Walking to the foot of the bed 
—“You look as though you’d been 


through the war!” 

With the speed of a thoroughbred, 
Miss Stuart raced to the rescue. “Peg- 
gy’s milliner has made an atrocious 
mistake,” she said glibly, “and on a 
mighty expensive hat. /’d be done up, 
too. And you know how those things 
affect Peggy? Why, she’s been eating 
her heart out’”—-Miss Stuart’s laugh 
was a bit hysterical, but Mr. Trevor 
was not sensitive to lights and shades— 
“eating her heart out all the afternoon, 
over a salmon-pink feather!’ 


“Ha! Ha! Ha! _ That’s pretty 
good! I'll tell that to-night at dinner. 


And that reminds me—I just rushed in 
to tell you that I’m dining at the club 
to-night—sort of a farewell to Hal 
Franklin.” 

Mrs. Trevor felt herself grow white 
to the lips. 

“Frank Richards and I just ran into 
him at the club. He sails for Naples 
to-morrow; says he doesn’t know when 
he’ll be back—perhaps never. Looks 
out of sorts—kicked like a steer at first 
against a farewell dinner. But we 
wouldn’t let up on him until he said 
he’d meet us to-night. Knowing you, 
how he will appreciate the story of the 
salmon-pink feather!” Mr. Trevor 
went off into another fit of laughter, 
and then left the room to dress for 
dinner. 






















a recent dinner- 
party in one of the 
smart homes on up- 


per Fifth Avenue a 
girl was announced 
who had about her a 
charming air of dis- 
tinction and some- 
thing of personal el- 
She was young, but not ill at 


egance. 
ease ; rather ornately gowned, but bear- 
ing strong marks of breeding and a 


first-hand acquaintance with the best 
social usages that come only when one 
has always dwelt among gentle people. 

She greeted her cold and impassive 
hostess with a certain intentness of 
manner which made even that veteran 
dinner-giver vary her ceremonial po- 
liteness with a flash of warmth. She 
acknowledged -the introduction of her 
partner for dinner with a quick flash of 
her dark-gray eyes that made the most 
bored man in society her devoted cav- 
alier for the evening instead of be- 
stowing on her the casual courtesy he 
gave to most of his set. 

She was only saying: “I love New 
York—and the people I have met,” to 
a pessimistic bachelor in the corner, but 
a very blasé matron, who noted the 
intent look in her eyes and the capti- 
vating turn of her mouth, said to an- 
other woman, with whom she was talk- 
ing at the time: 

“My dear, that girl is a coquette— 
one of the few now extant. They went 
out with the buffalo and the painted In- 


dian. These men and women are mad 
about her because smart society never 
sees the type. I'll wager she comes 


from a small town—probably from the 
South. Who is she?” 


THE PASSING 
CoC QUETTE 
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“She is Miss B——, 
was the answer. 

She is rare, this coquette. Her kind 
has been crowded out by the hurly-burly 
and noise of the day. She exists in 
simple sets filled with social life to the 
exclusion of most other interests. 

She is not a flirt, though she pos- 
sesses the ingredients of one. She 
is not heartless or capricious. She is 
neither a witch nor a vampire. She is 
an old-fashioned woman, belonging to 
the days of the minuet, the clavichord, 
and old brocade. She thrived when 
George Washington was a gay young 
beau, and shot her glances at Lafay- 
ette, who knew full well, I suspect, how 
to parry such thrusts and deal a telling 
blow himself. She was at her best 
when the yellow sunrise over the Mis- 
sissippi found the Creole girls still dan- 
cing in the old French opera-house in 
New Orleans, behind mask and patch; 
and when the powdered beauties of the 
Battery in old New York flashed at 
British officers glances that were as 
dangerous, in their way, as were the 
bullets of the minutemen of Massachu- 
setts. 

In those lavender-scented days such 
manner was the social mark of sex, and 
men met it gaily and with little serious- 
ness. To say much, say it well, and 
mean nothing was the social code of the 
times; as much a part of one’s elegant 
accomplishments as dancing. To be 
without such knowledge was to be a 
country bumpkin; was to lay oneself 
open to the covert smiles of the gal- 
lants who, hand on heart, laughingly 
protested a warmth of feeling they 
neither felt nor wished to feel. To 


of Alabama,” 


be seriously oneself in gay life was like 

















appearing in one’s own hair, unpow- 
dered. 

To be a coquette easily and with 
grace required more wit, mayhap, than 
women need in the modern speed of so- 
cial conversation, which has no time to 
stop for epigram or subtle retort. Yet 
it was a drawing-room acquisition of 
such long standing and distinguished 
European pedigree that it probably 
came easily to the belles of colonial 
days. 

There still exist touches of it in the 
older sets of our oldest cities, These 
erect old ladies, with rare lace caps and 
a bow of lavender under the chin, held 
by a solitaire diamond on an onyx back- 
ground, use their eves with all the 
vigor nature has left them, and say 
graceful nothings to stranger and friend 
in a way that would have won from 
Alexander Hamilton his best bow. 

The reason the blasé matron guessed 
that this twentieth-century coquette was 
from the South was because in that 
leisurely land, where gallantry ran riot 
in pre-Confederate days, women have 
not been rushed from pillar to post in 
pursuit of the material thing always out 
of reach, and have changed less, so- 
cially, than the women of the East and 
West. And yet even here the develop- 
ment in the last decade has been swift 
and certain. There is less of the belle 
and more of the comrade, which is fol- 
lowing a condition taking foothold all 
over America; a condition founded on 
the English model, which Americans 
have always followed, whether they ac- 
knowledge it or not. 

The Anglo-Saxon race is an honest 
one, blunt, direct, reliable; and as these 
qualities grow they influence the man- 
ners of the drawing-room. It was only 
in our kittenish days that we played 
with the alluring ball of gallantry and 
coquetry and flowery speech; idle 
pleasantries of the nursery. Now we 
have serious business to attend. 

The coquette went very well in her 
leisurely day. It was the minuet she 
danced; in the modern two-step she 
couldn’t catch her breath, and the pow- 
der and the paint would fill the air. 
When the coquette does appear now 
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in smart society she creates a sensation 
and gets a divided opinion as to her 
merit. 

She is seen only once in a great 
while, with the irregularity and _bril- 
liancy of a comet, and, like a comet, 
she is quickly eclipsed. She is either 
swallowed up-by the dominant conven- 
tion of modern society, and becomes as 
sober-eyed and rational as any Puri-~ 
tan, or she marries a man who, having 
fallen a victim to her coquetry, in- 
stantly stops her from further display- 
ing that which captivated him. So like 
a man! 

If she succeeds in remaining a fas- 
cinating coquette despite the obstacles 
she meets, she is rare, indeed. She is 
charming, alluring, beckoning, but—in 
the wrong setting. 

The men are rarely her enemies, even 
if they fail to understand her somewhat 
sentimental method. The worst ob- 
stacle she has to encounter is the badi- 
nage of the young women with whom 
she goes, and who. must think well of 
her if she is to remain a person in so- 
ciety. They mock her, pleasantly, to 
her face; they caricature her coquetries 
by facial grimaces and exaggerated ex- 
pressions of the eyes that squelch her 
utterly if she has a spark of humor. It 
is great glee for them to show how her 
social pleasantries with the opposite sex 
appear to them, and she begins to see 
herself as others see her, and carefully 
culls her propensity to use her eyes and 
warm her speech. 

With the old men and women the co- 
quette is at once and forever persona 
grata. They adore her and point her 
out as a lesson to the hoidens of their 
own families, who have not yet ceased 
to slide down balustrades at wedding 
suppers for good luck. 

They believe in her point of view. It 
is the one they were used to when they 
were young—that man is man, and 
maid is maid, and never the twain may 
meet on any but a subtle, evasive, and 
sentimental ground. They may agree 
to the protest that this girl regards 
every man in the light of a possible hus- 
band, and leads the conversation more 
to love than she should; but they an- 
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swer, these elegant old people, that at 
least she does not discuss surgical 
operations with young men, which they 
were horrified to hear one débutante 
of this season do. 

The coquette’s effect on the fatigued 
married men is stimulating. They see 
in her a harmless caviare that whets the 
appetite. They like the dallying speech 
that leads nowhere and leaves no one 
responsible. But the young men are 
rather shy of her, unless she is that 
wondrous creature born to achieve suc- 
cess at every turn—the woman who 
makes boy or gray-haired man think he 
is the only person to whom it is worth 
while to listen. This is coquetry subli- 
mated, essenced, perfected. 

But a boy is young in affairs of the 
heart, and love is a serious event and its 
expression no laughing matter. So the 
coquette who lightly launches into sub- 
jects of the heart frightens him. If she 
means sentiment, he does not; and he 
is at a loss to know how to deal with 
the conversation. If she does not mean 
it, he is afraid of her making him a 
laughing-stock before his time. Ridi- 
cule is a young man’s black beast. 

The coquette presents a laughable, if 
charming, front to her contemporaries 
of both sexes. True, much depends on 
what atmosphere she moves in. If she 
is introduced to a metropolitan social 
set—and she is never indigenous to 
that soil—among people for whom life 
moves swiftly and out of doors, they 
either accept her as an innovation 
which amuses them temporarily, or she 
is frowned down, then reconstructed 
and remodeled according to prevailing 
ideas. 

If she has the stuff in her to be re- 
molded and retain sufficient individual- 
ity to attract, she becomes a person who 
has acknowledged social talent, for the 
germ of coquetry, when well directed, 
often develops into tact and diplomacy. 
She adds to the modern directness of 
speech a certain softness that is quite 
captivating, and that fundamental in- 
gredient of coquetry, a desire to make 
the person spoken to rise in his own 
appreciation. 

What is the prevailing and success- 


ful type of girl opposed to her? What 
does the twentieth century present in 
her stead, and why has the coquette 
of earlier and more graceful days no 
chance to win out against her? These 
are the questions asked not only by the 
social onlooker, the student of phases 
and conditions, but by the clever or 
stupid men and women who play mas- 
terful roles in these times. You can 
hear many answers, bitter and sweet, 
for the girl of to-day has made pessi- 
mists as well as optimists among those 
who regard her. 

There are anarchistic ones who see 
no good in her, and would like to pull 
her down and put back the old-fash- 
ioned girl in her place. These are 
strong in number among the folk who 
have been brought up on old-fashioned 
principles. Older men regard the mod- 
ern girl with a little distaste, for she is 
not apt to be considerate of their ‘wis- 
dom or their experience. If they are 
“sporty,” she dubs them “dears”; if 
they are scholarly, political, or serious, 
she promptly turns her back on them. 
She is not dependent on the favor or 
approval of her elders, for they con- 
tribute nothing to her pleasure. 

She makes pessimists also among cer- 
tain classes of young men, especially 
those whose self-love needs a good deal 
of catering to. The modern girl has 
neither time nor inclination to cater to 
anything except that which she most 
desires. 

Then there are dozens of conserva- 
tive young mothers who, when they 
hear of a daring speech or bit of 
bravado by a girl of the hour, will pray 
that their daughters will never behave 
so when they are presented to society, 
and will warn their growing offspring 
against such heinous social crimes. Yet 
often have young mothers of the last 
few years wept a little, and wondered 
a little, at the unpopularity of their 
daughters, and had an unpleasant con- 
viction that too much “good advice” 
had deprived their girls of a “good 
time.” They have bitterly argued with 
themselves or with the father as to 
whether, after all, it is of any use to 
pull against the tide of popular condi- 
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tions. And, later, when they see the 
most eligible young men of the day 
propose to other girls, and see the lat- 
ter assume the réle of devoted mothers 
and admirable comrades to their hus- 
bands, the wonder and the bitterness 
grow. 

For the modern type of girl is suc- 
cessful. Her severest critic admits as 
much. There is never a doubt who will 
win out in’the long run to-day when 
she is matched against the coquette. 
And we are living in a world which, in 
its present phase, ranks success as a 
cardinal virtue. 

It is generally acknowledged that she 
has no manners, but the social attorney 
in her defense argues that this charge 
is made because she is a change from 
the women of the last century, who had 
too much manner. He contends that 
the world produced this modern girl 
without her conscious assistance, be- 
cause it was tired of so much artificial- 
ity. There is, however, this well- 
known jest which, from the applause 
that greeted it, must have been appre- 
ciated : 

“My! she must be a swell,” said the 
chorus-girl. 

“She can’t be,” said the society 
youth. “Her manners are too good.” 

At a dinner-party where the modern 
girl was under heated discussion a well- 
known Newport man was asked his 
opinion, He tersely put if thus: 

“She does not make eyes. She does 
not expect nor wish a fellow to make 
love to her, unless he is the right one. 
She tells the truth or is called to ac- 
count. She uses picturesque slang, has 
perfect health, never is afraid of any- 
thing, and indulges in all the sports. She 
must not be self-conscious, nor prudish, 
and must treat every man as an equal, 
not as a superior or an inferior. It is 
not of especial importance whether she 
is pretty or plain, but she must be well 


groomed and perfectly dressed. She 
must not backbite other women, and, 
above all, she must play the game 


square.” 
“And what of the coquette?’’ he was 

asked. 
“Bah!” he 


said. “She stops in the 
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house when it rains, and has no use for 
a fellow unless he talks sentiment all 
the time.” 

Good qualities, these of the success- 
ful girl, but hard to keep in control. If 
the coquette runs to sentiment, the 
present-day girl runs to toughness. She 
certainly uses picturesque slang, and it 
seems to be expected of her. 

An exquisite looking girl was stand- 
ing on the beach of an exclusive sum- 
mer resort. A young fellow, shaking 
the water from the yard of gay cloth 
which he termed a bathing-suit, walked 
up to her and said: “Aren’t you coming 
in to-day ?” 

“Nope,” she answered. “Why not?” 
he persisted. ‘Too much trouble to 
kick off my garments,” she said. 

A girl who walked like the tradition- 
al princess—<lid any one of them ever 
really walk well?—with a voice modu- 
lated to patrician sweetness, was lean- 
ing over the rail at a horse-show of 
fashion and renown. She was praising 
another woman, who was handling a 
fractious horse in the ring, and who 
had smilingly accepted the adverse ver- 
dict of the judges, a verdict against 
which the grooms had protested with 
groans and hooting. The face of the 
young patrician lit up with enthusiastic 
pride over the rider’s attitude in de- 
feat. Striving to pay her the highest 
plaudit in her power, she clapped her 
hands delightedly and exclaimed to a 
group of young men around her: “I 
tell you, she’s a breedy one!” 

When a recent great ball in New 
York was at its height, a matron under 
twenty-five years of age, gowned in 
white satin, garnished with a rope of 
pearls, and wearing a tiara possible only 
to a crown jewel-case or an American 
millionaire, was talking to a man in 
the center of the gorgeous room. She 
was trying to make him assent to some- 
thing to which he was evidently op- 
posed. “Well, you’re a little chump,” 
she said, then turned on her heel and 
walked off. 

What possible defense can any social 
attorney make for this? you ask. But 
these are the abuses of the new method, 
though true and not exaggerated. They 
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are not approved by the older and gov- 
erning set in society. They rank with 
the indiscretions of the coquette who 
allows a man to make love to her the 
first time she is thrown with him. Not 
even her best friend can deny that the 
girl who has supplanted the coquette 
uses slang, expressive, if undignified; 
yet another thing is true: the slang of 
one epoch is in the dictionary the next. 
“Shopping,” for example, was a slang 
word for using which girls were once 
severely criticized ; to-day Doctor March 
approves it in the sixty thousand chosen 
words for literary use. If usage is the 
law of speech, the modern talkers will 
require new pages in the next diction- 
ary for the insertion of the Anglo- 
Saxon words which they have coined. 

The successful type of modern girl 
is glad if she is good to look at, but she 
never regards that as a sine qua non. 
The coquette always did, and always 
will, consider it imperative; and if na- 
ture isn’t good to her, she will do her 
best to arrive at that end, no matter 
how circuitous the route. To appear 
beautiful, if not to be so, is her essen- 
tial implement for success. The new- 
fashioned girl has seen mere beauty go 
down so often in the struggle for genu- 
ine popularity that she relegates it to 
the side; never disparaging its won- 
drous power as a temporary allurement, 
but holding it less than money and 
brains, athletic power and _ perfect 
health, good clothes and a knowledge 
of the world. 

She gets her cue from the company 
she keeps. The men of the day do not 
fall prostrate at the feet of mere phys- 
ical loveliness as they once did. They 
are enslaved by lasting and more dan- 
gerous qualities. It is always so in 
ripened civilizations; and it is because 
the broader man, becomes in his world- 
ly sense, the less use he has for a wife 
who is only decorative, or one who is 
only a housekeeper. He can buy a 
piece of statuary and hire a domestic. 

A celebrated portrait-painter sug- 
gests that our type of beauty and our 
judgment of beauty are changing. That 
is why we so frequently hear the com- 
plaint that there are no beautiful wom- 


en to-day. He thinks this judgment 
is based on past standards. We are 
developing a new model, and public 
opinion—the prejudiced part of it—is 
not altogether educated concerning it. 
That standards do change we are cer- 
tain. Rembrandt’s fat beauties would 
be sent to the dime-museum now. The 
modern girl prays for leanness. She 
would undergo sacrifices that Lent 
would never suggest to protect her 
graceful skeleton from being padded 
with flesh. 

Her face is guiltless of powder, al- 
though it must be admitted that she 
has before her a terrible example in her 
mother’s set, which unsparingly uses 
the purple paint and pink powder af- 
fected by the English king’s intimates. 

Carelessness in dress or a slovenly 
coiffure she will not have. She must 
be spick and span, for hers is the day 
of the yacht and the automobile, which 
demand trigness and trimness, and 
these are the slogans among smart 
women. 

As a “horsy” man said of the girl he 
would like to marry: “She may not be 
nice, but she must ‘be neat.” 

So it may be that in the next decade 
we will consider her type of dash, vigor, 
and perfection of style beautiful. She 
has spirit, which is the most charming 
essential to a really lovely face. Your 
coquette may be a Lydia Languish; this 
girl is not. 

She will make any generation which 
comes after her look dowdy if its wom- 
en do not pay as absorbing attention to 
the trifles of dress as a groom does to 
the gloss and shine of his horses’ hair 
and harness. 

She is not given to lounging and 
dawdling when sitting or standing, yet 
she does cross her knees in public, and 
walk with her hands in her top-coat 
pockets. The coquette would slyly slip 
the toe of a slipper from under her 
frills, but the athletic girl boldly crosses 
her feet as far out in front of her as a 
man does. She has not the least self- 
consciousness concerning her feet, even 
if they are large. She is as apt to call 
attention to them as not. As for tell- 
ing a fib about the size of shoe she 
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wears—well, that would be as silly from 
her point of view as to be afraid of a 
mouse. 

Frankness — brutal, unvarnished, 
careless frankness—is the pose of the 
new type of girl. She has not been de- 
veloped in a school of evasion. To 
pretend you gave a hundred dollars for 
a gown when you really gave fifty for 
it is a sorry jest to her, and a waste of 
time. Much of her pose consists in 
making things sound worse than they 
are, rather than better. If she owns 
to a new gown, she tells you its cost, 
the name of the inexpensive 
maker who made it, and just where she 
economized in its price. 

To her the peculiar pride that makes 
people cover up their poverty and at- 
tempt to bamboozle the world isn’t pride 
at all; it’s just lack of common sense; 
and she is “keen’’-—another of her pre- 
cious words—on common sense. It is 
at the head of the list of eligible virtues 
in the twentieth century. 

America presents this straightfor- 
ward type of girl to Europe, where she 
is received with mixed feelings. She 
is better understood in England than 
in France or Italy, although she has 
received much admiration in recent 
years in Roman society. 

The coquette they understand as well 
as they do their own women. Hers is 
a type they are familiar with, because 
with her, as with them, sex is a domi- 
nant power. The frank, athletic, spir- 
ited, independent creature is one to be 
afraid of, for she never thinks of men 
as men until she falls in love with one 
whom she wants to marry; and if she is 
misunderstood, the foreigner is sent 
about his business with a rebuff that 
makes him uncomfortable. 

Above all things, the new-fashioned 
girl can take care of herself, although 
she is far more carefully looked after 
and chaperoned than the _ reiterated 
opinion of foreigners would lead one 
to suppose. 

A vital development in the twentieth 
century girl’s character is her desire to 
require of men something worth while 
when she demands anything of them. 
The coquette is usually different. Such 


dress- 
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a one, with glint and gleam of con- 
quest in her eyes, who had dropped into 
a practical, direct set, just as a May day 
sometimes finds its way into the heart 
of January, was under discussion by 
two men who admired her. One said: 
“But she is always demanding your 
obedience.” 

“Yes,” answered the other; “but all 
she wants is obedience in trifles. That 
is easy. Just fetch and carry and she 
is satisfied. It is these women who 
weigh your imperfections with cool, 
common-sense eyes, and then demand 
just one big thing, who upset me.” 

This is a hard, mechanical world, 
after all, and it is the day and the hour 
for the straightforward girl. She is in 
the’ proper setting. The times have de- 
veloped her. The coquette was not 
evolved in a day. She may still survive 
in rare cases, when she protects herself 
by the rose lamp of the drawing-room, 
when the waltz-music is playing, when 
the moon shines on the balcony ; but not 
in the short-skirted suit, on the beach, 
or on a motoring tour. She is bound 
to die altogether and await resurrection 
in a softer and more romantic epoch. 
To-day she is as archaic in the govern- 
ing set of American society as the man 
who quotes poetry and holds a girl’s 
hand. 

All women are “sisters under the 
skin,” and the coquette and the ath- 
letic girl have the same mission in life, 
but their methods are totally different. 
Times change and women with them, 
and the pendulum has swung from the 
minuet to the deux-temps. 

We are somewhat noisier now, a bit 
more blatant, and are not opposed to 
being heralded by a brass band, but 
there are good traits in the downright, 
direct, gladsome girl of to-day, who 
has ousted the subtle, capricious co- 
quette. When the nation shall have 
eaten and digested all that it has swal- 
lowed, when commerce has acquired all 
it wants, and men have more leisure to 
dally down the primrose path of pleas- 
ure, who knows?—the coquette may 
rule the day again, and our very at- 
tractive girl of to-day be classed as a 
hoiden. 
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HE words were hard- 
ly out of Rudolf’s 
mouth before both he 
and Angela were de- 
lighted with the idea. 
Each saw what an 
) opportunity it gave to 
7 show the other how 
much better it might 
be done. Hitherto they had never writ- 
ten any love-letters, because they had 
never been separated, and also because 
it was not mutually admitted that they 
were in love. Every one else knew 
that they would probably be married 
within a year, but Rudolf himself had 
doubts about Angela, and Angela was 
tremblingly uncertain as to Rudolf. 
Each knew that the other would render 
earth heaven, but each doubted whether 
it was personally possible to give ade- 
quate returns. It seems proper just 
here to sketch in the outlines of Rudolf 
and Angela before entering upon the 
weighty subject of the letters. 

Rudolf was a big fellow with a small 
head and fine muscles. He had liter- 
ally swum through college, and owed 
all sorts of honors to a strong back and 
his willingness to go on a diet and un- 
der a trainer. Angela, who was weak 
and wispy, regarded him as a hero— 
even as more of a hero than he did him 
self. In private meditations she always 
pictured him carrying her up-stairs and 
down-stairs when she was tired—and 
blushed at the sweet mutual future pre- 
sented to her vision. 

Angela was fair and flat and nine- 
teen, with large blue eyes and neural- 
gia. Her ankles bent under her when 





she walked too far, and she had to give 
up music on account of the little bone 
in her wrist. No one knew just what 
ailed the little bone, and there was a 
mystery about the whole which made 
Angela even more interesting than the 
neuralgia. Any one with any knowl- 
edge of human nature can see at a 
glance that here was the wife for Ru- 
dolf, and the first time he saw her he 
realized that himself. He knew that 
as soon as they were married he would 
break up the neuralgia and settle the 
little bone in her wrist in short order, 
so he began to call, and the more he 
called the more in love he fell. 

Then came the summons to be best 
man at the wedding of a friend who 
lived in another city, and the tender 
suggestion that, of course, they would 
write, and Angela’s blushing murmur 
that she knew she could never write 
anything that would interest him, and 
Rudolf’s acknowledgment that he was 
but a poor letter-writer himself. Then 
Angela had laughed and said she had 
no idea what sort of letters a big, clever 
man would expect from a little, stupid 
girl, and then he had jokingly sug- 
gested that each should write the oth- 
er’s letters. 

After that the idea went on wheels. 
Rudolf was quite enthusiastic on the 
subject, and Angela said that she did 
not know what kind of letters men 
wrote, but that she would write the 
kind she would like to geét. 

“You won’t mind if they sound fool- 
ish?” she questioned, crossing the ankle 
that turned the oftenest over the one 
that turned only two times out of five. 
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“Oh, no,” said Rudolf, with his cheer- 
ful grin, which, when he felt tender, 
went straight across his whole face; “I 
shall like to see just what sort of let- 
ters girls—I mean, you—like.” 

So it was agreed, only, as an after- 
thought, they arranged that they might 
add postscripts in their own proper 
characters. 

Then Rudolf set forth, and four days 
later the first letters were exchanged : 


Rudolf to Angela (Angela’s composition, but 
copied by Rudolf). 

My Dearest Miss ANGELA: How I have 
missed you! It was so terrible alone on the 
train. My eyes kept filling, and I could not 
eat any luncheon or any dinner. You know 
men can always eat, so you see how dread- 
fully lonesome I was. | thought about you 
ali the day and all the night. I never slept 
awink, It is terrible to feel so. I have your 
little handkerchief in my left breast pocket, 
and when no one was looking I took it out 
and kissed it. I cannot write more, for my 
head and heart ache so. 

Yours truly, RUDOLF, 

P. S. (by RupotF): I copied the letter be- 
cause I said I should, but I really had a very 
good trip. Potter and Wallsten got on to- 
ward nine o'clock, and we played poker all 
night. ‘They said little Fitgetts had got a 
degree, and was going down your way. Be 
tice to him if you meet him. He’s a good 
sort 





Angela to Rudolf (Rudolf’s composition, but 
copied by Angela). 

Dear RupoLtr: When I got up this morn- 
ing | made up my mind to turn over a new 
leaf. I bought some puttees and bound my 
legs straight up, and went out and walked 
five miles. My ankles never turned once, and 
I feel very fit. I also bought some light- 
weight dumb-bells, and intend swinging half 
an hour daily. That will broaden me out and 
shape me up. Of course I miss you, but if 
you'll only stay away a week I'll show you 
a different girl when you get back. 

Yours, ANGELA, 

P. S. (by ANGELA): I copied it because I 
said I should, but, oh, Rudolf, how can you 
think I would dream of doing such things! 
Puttying up my—my—— Oh, it is too aw- 
ful! I never would have believed it of you 
-never! And as to swinging anything, why, 
[ should burst out all my sleeves. Besides, 
you forget the little bone in my wrist. I am 
not sending you another letter to copy, and 
1 shall not send any more. You can write 
what you please. A Mr. Fitgetts has called, 
aud says he knows you. He is not a bit like 
you. 


Rudolf received this letter just as he 
was setting off for a ten-mile tramp 
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with Katharine Tenterden, one of the 
bridesmaids and a champion at basket- 
ball. He put it in his pocket and for- 
got all about it till the next day. For 
that Katharine Tenterden was respon- 
sible. She was a fine, red-haired, bloom- 
ing sort of production, who had been to 
college and missed at everything but the 
ball in basket-ball. Her head was even 
smaller than Rudolf’s, but she knew a 
way to hold a strand of hair out straight 
and slide it up fuzzily on itself with a 
comb to the end that her brains looked 
about a foot across. After the ten- 
mile tramp they stopped at a place 
where she didn’t mind going in, and 
there they got some beer and pretzels 
and then went back to the house, the 
long way. Miss Tenterden’s ankles 
never turned once—indeed, she danced 
until two the next morning, and grew 
so warm that her red hair appeared 
pale in contrast to her face. 

Meanwhile Angela and Mr. Fitgetts 
had met a second time and reached a 
degree of intimacy which led them to 
discuss Browning. Neither had read 
Browning, but each supposed, as a mat- 
ter of course, that the other had. 

The next day Rudolf found Angela’s 
letter and read it, but had no time to 
draft further correspondence. The day 
after, he received another epistle, but 
as that was the day of the wedding, of 
course he could not read it, and the 
maids threw it into the waste-paper 
basket while the party was at church. 
The maids were excusable, for they 
had to get Rudolf’s bed down and out 
into the carriage-house, so as to serve 
punch in his room, and the time was 
limited. 

However, it did not much matter, as 
all the letter said was: 


Why don’t you write? 


Angela has pictured Rudolf’s eager 
delight in opening the envelope in the 
face of her threat to write no more, 
and his bitter sorrow at finding only 
four words therein, after all. But the 
reader knows how far astray from the 
true facts her picturings wandered. 

The wedding went off most hilari- 
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ously, and in the general final mix-up 
Rudolf kissed Katharine, and liked it. 

Curiously enough, that very day Mr. 
Fitgetts kissed Angela—’s hand. After 
that the end loomed fair—and near. 

Angela wrote no more, and Rudolf 
went home with Miss Tenterden, so as 
to “meet her family.” It may be men- 
tioned that that same week Mr. Fitgetts 
had his mother come and board where 
he was boarding, so as to “meet An- 
gela.” 

In late August 
wrote again. 


Angela and Rudolf 
\ngela wrote first. 


Dear Rupotr: I wish to be the first to tell 
such an old and dear friend as you of my 
engagement to Mr. Fitgetts. He is going to 
be under Doctor Gibbs for awhile, and I sup- 
pose that later he will have the church. Doc- 
tor Gibbs will marry us, and I do hope that 
you can be here. 

Samuel will write you himself soon. 

Yours truly, \NGELA. 


Rudolf wrote: 


My Dear ANGELA: I 
glad to hear from you. 


surely am awfully 


Have been meaning 
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to write, but if you’re engaged you know how 
it is. I am myself, too—to Katharine Tenter- 
den. Awfully jolly girl—just my sort. Hope 
you'll wish us joy. I wish you joy with all 
my heart. Fitgetts is a first-class sort. He 
never got on any team, on account of his eye- 
glasses, but he'll suit you to a T. 

Do you know this takes a load off my 
mind? I’ve wanted to write you about Kath- 
arine, but I always sort of felt you might 
mind, don’t you know. 

With best wishes, 

Yours always, RuDboLr, 

It may not surprise the feminine 
reader to read that as quick as the mails 
could go around Rudolf got an answer. 
It ran as follows, and the writing ran, 
too—down-hill. A novelist would say 
that it bore “traces of great agitation.” 


DEAR RUDOLF: 
how could you 


I do congratulate you, but 
suppose that ever cared 
about you? I’m sure I never thought of such 
a thing. I showed Samuel your letter, and 
at first he thought of writing you as man to 
man, but he says it is nobler to take no 
notice. He did not want me to write, either, 
but I just had to. The very idea! I hope 
Miss Tenterden is very strong. 

ANGELA. 








A GLAD LITTLE 


H, full cause, 


‘T 


Yet my tears are— 


full cause 
‘o be sorry, 








SORRY SONG 


have | 


to be sad; 
almost dry! 


And my soul in me is singing, 


And my will is clinging, clinging 


long plans it has to try— 


Plans for all a future’s bringing! 


Oh, what cause, 
To be sorry, 


what cause have ] 
to be sad, 
Who am still so glad, 


so glad, 


Quite without a reason why? 


PORTER. 


CHARLOTTE 




















NEVER look at a 

book until it is a year 

old,” Hall Caine said 

to me once, in the 

NY course of an inter- 

WW view intended for a 

~! HNVAGD newspaper in Wash- 
SGh—! Kis ington. “Works that 
rot Ss are worth attention 

live that long; works that aren’t do 


not. 

This rule, which I have heard laid 
down rather frequently since, is an ex- 
cellent one to follow in your reading, 
but its application to theatergoing would 
cost you the opportunity of witnessing 
at least half of the plays produced. 
Twenty or thirty of the pieces put on 
for runs this season in New York have 
run so fast that you couldn’t see them 
at the end of a fortnight. Close ob- 
servation of present conditions along 
Broadway leads me to advise that you 
wait for the opening of an engagement 
as a sprinter waits for the report of the 
starter’s pistol, and then make for the 
theater in the same manner that he 
inakes for his goal. If you follow this 
direction carefully you won’t miss any- 
thing. 

Perhaps you think I ought not to 
suggest your going to failures, but you 


T heater-goers should not make the mistake of omitting to see a 
play simply because it is a failure. 
entertaining than good ones. 

“Cousin Louisa” as illustrations, 
in “The Strength of the Weak.” 






Poor plays are often more 
“The District Leader” and 
Florence Roberts made a hit 
Other plays of interest 


for it 


that, con- 
sidered in the light of entertainment, 
the best play in the world isn’t a bit 


may take my word 


better than the worst. I have seen “The 
District Leader” and “Cousin Louisa” 
since last we chatted together, and I 
know whereof I speak. A_ splendidly 
written comedy or drama may add to 
the literature of the stage, but such an 
offering as either of these two contrib- 
utes to the gaiety of nations. 

The first night of a failure in Gotham 
is an event meriting considerably great- 
er space and descriptive power than are 
at my command. Paris hisses a poor 
play at its premiere and London boos 
it, but New York sits in so solemn a 
silence that the applause of the author’s 
friends reverberates. There are al- 
ways a large number of these friends 
on hand—club fellows and womenfolk 
—and they work so hard that an inex- 
perienced auditor could not be blamed 
for confusing the saddest miss of the 
year with the hardest hit. You who 
make a specialty of first nights, how- 
ever, immediately detect the false note 
in the enthusiasm and see the glance of 
comprehension which passes from man 
to man in the little colony of newspaper 
critics scattered through the front part 
of the house. “The District Leader” 
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and “Cousin Louisa” were produced 
across the street from each other on the 
same evening, and the reviewers who 
met midway after both performances 
were over said about what the Governor 
of North Carolina said to the Governor 
of South Carolina. 

If I hadn’t seen “The Royal Chef” 
(Obit early in September, 1904, at the 
Lyric Theater) I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that “The District Leader” was 
possible. The piece was written, com- 
posed, managed, produced, and acted 
by Joseph Howard, who used to ap- 
pear in the burlesque houses before he 
began filling a long-felt want in the 
artistic soul of Chicago. “The District 
Leader” smacked unmistakably of the 
La Salle Theater, even if it was pre- 
sented at Wallack’s, and whatever lin- 
gering doubts may have disturbed the 
mind of the layman were dissipated 
when the two performers who opened 
the comedy struck the first R in their 
lines. Mr. Howard’s work recalled the 
famous criticism of Clarke’s “Psycho- 
pathic Research”—‘“there are some 
things in this book that are true and 
some things that are new, but the new 
things are not true and the true things 
are not new.” ‘The best parts of “The 
District Leader’? were two songs, “A 
Heart to Let,” which was composed 
by Gustav Luders just before it was 
composed by Joseph Howard, and 
“What’s the Use of Dreaming?” which 
Matthews and Ashley began singing 
in vaudeville about the year 23 B. C. 
The cast of “The District Leader” in- 
cluded Charles McDonald, Mark Sul- 
livan, Florence Sinnott, Dave Lewis, 
Diamond Donner, and the author, who 
got a round of applause when he came 
on the stage and two rounds when he 
went off. 

“Cousin Louisa,” which ran a week 
at Daly’s, came from the pen of Fred- 
erick Paulding, an actor, and it is best 
described as an actor’s play. The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theater With Me says 
truly that the characters created by 
histrionic dramatists carry about with 
them an odor which at first might be 
taken for musk, but which finally is 
identified as the musty smell that comes 


from old books. The mere question of 
human nature never bothers these men 
and women, who might write plays 
really worth while if they would pay 
more attention to their neighbors in the 
street-cars and less to French’s Stand- 
ard Drama. The behavior of people in 
such pieces never arises from ordinary 
motives and emotions, but rather from 
the knowledge that they must behave 
in that particular fashion in order to 
bring about certain incidents and situ- 
ations. “Cousin Louisa,’ as seen by 
Mr. Paulding, was a widow upon whose 
opinion of relatives she had never seen 
and who had never seen her depended 
the disposition of her dead husband's 
estate. She introduced herself into the 
midst of the unsuspecting family; en- 
gineered an elopemen’; recaptured the 
predecessor of the late lamented, from 
which predecessor she had been di- 
vorced; cut off each of the heirs she 
didn’t like with a beggarly two thou- 
sand a year; and gave a million or so 
apiece to her favorites. It was a cut- 
and-dried story told in a cut-and-dried 
manner, and utterly unworthy of atten- 
tion save as a matter of record. The 
cast included Mary Van Buren, Charles 
Cherry, Samuel Reed, Paula Gloy, 
George Probert, Kate Denin Wilson, 
and Thomas Ince, all of whom were en- 
titled to praise, and are hereby accorded 
it. Dorothy Revelle struggled beyond 
her depth in the sort of a part that could 
have been played delightfully by Dor- 
othy Donnelly, and Charles Swickard 
made up so that one was quite able to 
recognize him even in the absence of 
the familiar sign reading “Take Me 
Home for $10.” 

Sydney Rosenfeld’s “The Optimist,” 
which preceded “Cousin Louisa” by a 
week at Daly’s, was a masterpiece in 
comparison with the latter comedy. Mr. 
Paulding’s work not having reached 
New York when Mr. Rosenfeld’s was 
produced, there existed no such preju- 
dicial standard, and so “The Optimist” 
passed away quietly on its first Satur- 
day. There were no flowers. I didn’t 
see “What the Butler Saw,” at the Gar- 
rick, and, basing my joy on what the 
newspapers said of the spectacle, I’m 
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glad I didn’t. “What the Butler Saw” 
was a farce by Edward A. Perry and 
Frederick Mouillot, and I am told that 
it had a little success in London. 
“Beyond the shadow of a doubt” sub- 
stantial enough to cast a shadow, the 
best play of the late spring was “The 
Strength of the Weak,’ which intro- 
duced us to a couple of new dramatists 
and to an exceedingly good actress at 
the Liberty. Florence Roberts, the ac- 
tress in question, did what Young Loch- 
invar did, and more beside. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s hero only captured a girl 
when he came “out of the West,” while 
John Cort’s heroine succeeded in cap- 
turing a score of critics who had been 
inventing caustic phrases for her a fort- 
night before she reached town. None 
of us—provincials that we are—had 
ever heard of Florence Roberts, and 
it was a long time after the posting of 
preliminary announcements that we 
knew definitely whether “The Strength 
of the Weak” was a drama or a new 
kind of breakfast food. When we had 
been properly enlightened we made up 
our minds unhesitatingly that the whole 
performance would prove extremely 
bad, and waited calmly to be humorous. 
I knew Miss Roberts was worth while 
the moment my eyes fell upon her. She 
is a littke woman with reddish hair, and 
experience has taught me that our best 
histrionic efforts come from little 
women with that kind of hirsute adorn- 
ment. Never in my life have I seen a 
big woman who could make an audience 
rise to her: the players who do that are 
your Sarah Bernhardts and your Mar- 
garet Anglins. Miss Roberts looks like 
Henrietta Crosman and acts like Mrs. 
Fiske. She isn’t a bit pretty—The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theater With Me 
prophesied that the moment she saw the 
other women in the company—but she 
is attractive, and she seems womanly. 
Her reading is strikingly intelligent, her 
quiet force greatly out of the ordinary, 
and her assumption of character nota- 
bly convincing. The first audience at 
the Liberty paid her the tribute of tears, 
and it is a great deal harder to draw 
salt water on Broadway than in the 
middle of the Great American Desert. 


The merit of the piece presented by 
Miss Roberts lies in the fact that it has 
a spine. A man whose back-bone is all 
right will live, even though his nose has 
been broken and his floating ribs pushed 
away from their original anchorage. It 
is just so with a play. Given a subject 
sufficiently big and vital, no dramatist 
can write so crudely as to lose the en- 
tire value of the theme. A long time 
ago I said this, and a good deal more, 
about “The Walls of Jericho,” which 
succeeded splendidly here and in Lon- 
don, because of its importance and de- 
spite its roughnesses, while “The Fas- 
cinating Mr. Vandervelt,” a comedy by 
the same author, failed miserably de- 
spite its smoothness and because it was 
utterly trifling. If Alice M. Smith and 
Charlotte Thompson, who were respon- 
sible for “The Strength of the Weak,” 
had known a little more their work 
would have compared with Ibsen’s; if 
they had felt a little less it would have 
ranked with Edith Ellis Baker’s; as it 
is, they produced the best play that has 
been done by one of their sex since “An 
American Citizen.” 

“The Strength of the Weak” con- 
cerns Pauline Darcy, a girl who, left to 
the guardianship of a man whom she 
knows as Abbott, falls victim to his un- 
scrupulous love. Growing older and 
wiser, she repents her mistake, and in- 
duces Abbott to place her in school, pre- 
tending a thirst for education, but feel- 
ing really only a desire to escape from a 
dirty past into a clean future. Pauline 
is revealed to us at the American Uni- 
versity for Women, where she is giv- 
ing a reception in her rooms, with the 
assistance of a glee-club that sings 
with the baleful persistence of the 
double quartet of berry-pickers in a 
rural drama. We learn that the young 
woman has made her story the subject 
of a novel which is about to be pub- 
lished, and that she is beginning to be 
conscious of a strong affection for an 
acquaintance named Richard Adams. 
Abbott comes to her for the first time 
in many years, and she tells him that 
she is through with him. 

Until it reaches a particularly strong 
climax, the second act is rather tame. 
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The novel has appeared under a nom 
de plume, and every one is curious as 
to the identity of its author. Tom Dare 
appears on the scene. We know that 
he is dissipated, because he loses no op- 
portunity of confiding the fact, and we 
soon learn that his plans for future 
viciousness include Miss Darcy. He 
attempts to command her person by 
threatening to expose her as the writer 
of the sensational book whose author 
has just been condemned in scathing 
terms by Adams. Pauline frustrates 
his purpose by confessing herself to be 
the person in question, and throws her- 
self upon the generosity of her sweet- 
heart. This scene is admirably built 
and very effective. 

In act three the Misses Smith and 
Thompson suddenly abandon _ Silly 
“comedy relief” and attend to business. 
Five minutes after the curtain rises on 
this act, thirteen of the sixteen charac- 
ters in the play have made their final 
exits, and we are down to first principles 
and the eternal triangle. Pauline feels 
guilty at having kept her secret from the 
man she is about to marry. A little in- 
nocent probing on his part brings about 
a situation not unlike the central one 
in “Mrs. Dane’s Defense.” The woman 
pours out her story, the story of her 
blindness and her shame, the story of 
her printed story, in a torrent of burn- 
ing words, and then, on her knees at 
the feet of her former suitor, she begs 
abjectly for his forgiveness and her sal- 
vation. The man raises her in his arms, 
kisses her, assures her that her confes- 
sion shall make no difference between 
them, and leaves her. Then the old 
lover appears, the new lover returns, 
and the woman makes the horrible dis- 
covery that the one is the father of the 
other. “Oh, my God!” she cries, in de- 
spair, as she shuts both men out of her 
rooms and out of her life. 

The play ends as “Hedda Gabler” 
ends, with the suicide of the heroine. 
It is a cowardly conclusion; the device 
of an author unwilling or unable to 
think the problem to a more satisfac- 
tory solution. To most of us who live 
in the year of our Lord 1906, woman 
damnation is as false a doctrine as in- 


fant damnation, and the preachment of 
the third act of this tragedy a great 
deal more agreeable and rational than 
the preachment of the fourth. If “the 
wages of sin is death,” there is no 
strength of the weak and no reason for 
the drama of that name. Moreover, in 
this instance one may put ethical con- 
siderations aside and still find an argu- 
ment in the fact that a happier termi- 
nation of the tale would have had great- 
er verisimilitude. In real life Pauline 
would have married Richard, and with- 
in two years would have been telling 
him how grateful he should be to her 
for having done it. 

As has been hinted in an earlier para- 
graph, the construction of the piece is 
extremely primitive. In the beginning 
you know of the relation between father 
and son only by your program, and if 
you lose the program you lose track of 
the play. The Misses Smith and 
Thompson have chosen entirely to dis- 
regard that fundamental principle of 
drama-making which provides that lu- 
cidity of action must depend upon the 
ignorance of the characters and the 
knowledge of the audience. That every- 
thing which follows the reconciliation 
between the lovers in the third act is 
anticlimax may be pardoned because 
of the force of what develops, but one 
cannot overlook the quantity and quali- 
ty of the dialogue in a situation in which 
almost no speech is necessary. Richard 
Adame, horror-struck, agonized, turns 
his back upon the creature huddled in 
a miserable heap before him. Her sobs 
move him to pity. He takes her to his 
heart. And then—— 

And then he says: “We'll face the 
world together; we'll fight the battle of 
life as man and wife.” 

People don’t talk like that in real life: 
certainly not under stress of powerful 
emotion. It is ridiculous to write in 
such a strain. So many authors dress 
their ideas in masquerade-ball costumes 
instead of every-day clothes. Some of 
the humorous lines in the play, too, 
sound like the prepared impromptus of 
Chauncey M. Depew, though there is 


much real wit. “In olden times,” says 


some one, “such women were stoned.” 
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“They are still,” is the retort, “but the 
stones come from Tiffany’s.” 

Of Miss Robert’s ability I have al- 
ready spoken at length. I was sorry 
that she took a curtain call after the 
end of the piece. This little concession 
to vanity is always bad; it seemed par- 
ticularly so in “The Strength of the 
Weak” because, the death of the heroine 
having been told only by the report of 
a revolver, her reappearance, even in 
propria persona, is likely to create mis- 
understanding. When Miss Roberts 
walked on the stage again after the 
first performance of the play, a man 
behind me remarked wittily, if slang- 
ily: “I guess she was only ‘half shot.’ ” 
Eugene Ormonde was pleasant and suf- 
ficiently manly as Richard Adams, and 
Tyron Powers stilted, heavy, and ill 
at ease as his father. H. S. Northrup, 
who portrayed Tom Dare, had all the 
disagreeable manner of the late E. J. 
Morgan without any of his talent. Max 
Figman contributed his familiar im- 
personation of a well-bred German, and 
Ruth Allen, in the role of a breezy, 
masculine Western girl, scored one of 
the biggest individual hits of the sea- 
son. 

“The American Lord,” which brought 
William H. Crane back to New York, 
at the Hudson, proved one of those 
amusing, inconsequential comedies to 
which that star devotes himself, with 
occasional interludes of the worth of 
“A Fool of Fortune” and “Business Is 
Business.” Ordinarily, Mr. Crane’s 
only specification in buying a play seems 
to be that he shall be permitted to im- 
personate a kindly old gentleman with 
the instincts of Andrew Carnegie. In 
the past eight or ten years I have seen 
this actor give away millions of dol- 
lars, and I fear that he still has left 
enough to last through another cycle of 
dramatized donations. 

The persons responsible for “The 
American Lord” were Charles T. Da- 
zey, who wrote “In Old Kentucky,” and 
George Broadhurst, who has_ been 
rather in eclipse since the days of his 
“What Happened to Jones.” The new 
piece tells somewhat obviously and un- 
ingeniously the story of John Breuster, 
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a citizen of Elkhorn, Dakota—the pro- 
gram does not say whether North or 
South—who entertains the guests of 
the Hotel Breuster and a fanatical prej- 
udice against the British nobility. On 
this latter account he is about to sepa- 
rate his daughter Alice and a wan- 
dering baronet who loves her, when a 
solicitor arrives with the surprising 
intelligence that the old gentleman him- 
self has fallen heir to a title and an es- 
tate in England. Accordingly, Breuster 
goes abroad, the remainder of the cast 
projecting themselves onto the island 
with comic-opera readiness. Once 
there, we are told that Breuster at- 
tempts to Americanize the nation, and, 
failing in the endeavor, goes back home. 
We do not witness the Americanizing, 
and are left to guess in just what the 
effort consists, but we do see the hotel- 
keeper patch up an ancient quarrel 
between his house and that of the bar- 
onet, marry off all the juvenile couples 
in the piece, and himself win the hand 
of a widow named IJVestbrooke. It is 
amusing enough if you haven’t much 
else on your mind, and the play at- 
tracted fair-sized audiences for a trifle 
over a month. 

Mr. Crane is an experienced come- 
dian who may always be depended upon 
for every drop of humor that can be 
squeezed out of a part. In the role 
of John Breuster he evinced his old 
unction and his old physical activity. 
His portrayal frequently resolved it- 
self into a piece of eccentric pedestri- 
anism, with the center of the stage as 
its objective point. Hilda Spong played 
Mrs. Westbrooke with an Irish brogue 
fearfully and wonderfully unlike any I 
have heard before. The remainder of 
the supporting company was genteel 
and adequately capable. 

About the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son Arnold Daly challenged fate and 
Richard Mansfield by reviving George 
Bernard Shaw’s _ satirical comedy, 
“Arms and the Man,” at the Lyric The- 
ater. Fate, in the person of the re- 
viewers, sided with Mr. Mansfield, but 
[ am still unconvinced that the critical 
preference was not due to the gilding 
influence of time rather than to any in- 
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feriority on the part of Mr. Daly. It 
is twelve years since Richard was him- 
self again under the pseudonym of Cap- 
tain Bluntschli, at the Fifth Avenue, 
and one may forget a lot in twelve 
years. I myself have forgotten what 
I did think of the Mansfieldian Blunt- 
schit. 

Of one thing I am_ certain—that 
“Arms and the Man” is an exceedingly 
entertaining play, and that those -per- 
sons who were scared away from it by 
fear of boring intellectuality robbed 
themselves of much pleasure. “Arms 
and the Man” is no more profound than 
“A Milk White Flag,” which it re- 
sembles in so far as it is an iconoclastic 
blow at the sentiment which surrounds 
soldiering. This attack, and the germ 
of the Shaw theory about matrimony 
which afterward took form in “Man and 
Superman,” are the motive of the com- 
edy, the plot of which I dare not tell 
you under pain of being stricken from 
the accounts of Brentano, who pub- 
lishes the work among the “Plays Pleas- 
ant and Unpleasant.” If you get the 
piece and read it, or go to the theater 
and see it, you will enjoy some of the 
brightest dialogue that has ever de- 
lighted two of your five senses. 

Mr. Daly is the physical image of 
the role he assumes, Shaw’s own de- 
scription of Captain Bluntschli setting 
him forward as “a man of middling 
stature and undistinguished appearance, 
with strong neck and _ shoulders; a 
roundish, obstinate-looking head cov- 
ered with short, crisp, bronze curls; 
clear, quick, blue eyes and good brows 
and mouth; a hopelessly prosaic nose ; 
trim, soldierlike carriage, and energetic 
manner.” To my way of thinking, Mr. 
Daly plays the part sanely, quietly, and 
effectively. Chrystal Herne, remind- 
ing one strongly of Mrs. Brown Potter 
as she grows older, is an excellent 
Raina; Bijou Fernandez does the best 
work she has ever done in the rdle of 
Louka; Aubrey Boucicault is a striking 
and magnetic Sergius, and Isabelle 
Urquhart is so good a Catherine that 
one can hardly believe that she once 
was the chief beauty of the Casino. 
There is no need of saying that Dodson 
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Mitchell, as Petkoff, and John Find- 
lay, as Nicola, are exceedingly good, 
because they invariably are that. 

Toward the middle of May the in- 
dustrious Mr. Daly added to his bill 
Shaw’s very funny “comediettina,” en- 
titled “How He Lied to Her Husband.” 
In this Mr. Daly and Mr. Mitchell as- 
sumed the roles which they realized 
originally at the Berkely Lyceum, while 
Miss Urquhart was seen as the lady 
to whose husband he lied. This “come- 
diettina” was one of the three delight- 
ful short plays which helped enliven the 
end of the season in New York. The 
other two were “Dolce,” by John Luther 
Long, staged at a special matinée at 
the Manhattan, where Mrs. Fiske ap- 
peared in the title role, and “The Little 
Father of the Wilderness,” by Austin 
Strong and Lloyd Osborne, used as a 
curtain-raiser for “The Mountain- 
Climber,” at the Criterion, where it 
was acted principally by Francis Wil- 
son. Both pieces were quite simple, 
both made a pronounced impression, 
and both Mrs. Fiske and Mr. Wilson 
were seen to notable advantage in them. 
Mr. Wilson’s portrayal of the priest, 
indeed, must be set down as the most 
completely creditable serious work 
which he has done. 

The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
With Me and I dropped down into 
Fourteenth Street one night and saw 
“A Square Deal,” which was written 
by E. E. The piece was an- 
nounced as “a political comedy drama,” 
which phrase describes it accurately. 
The plot proved to be so entirely con- 
ventional that, although we left at the 
end of the second act, I should have 
no hesitation in relating the story in 
detail. Notwithstanding this drawback, 
much of the performance was agreea- 
ble, the “comedy” infinitely more so 
than the “drama.” It was refreshing, 
too, to find an audience which laughed 
and cried with the freedom of children, 
not having been spoiled by the excess 
of sophistication which troubles Broad- 
way. Otis B. Thayer brought a pleas- 
ing personality into the character of the 
dealer, while Zelda Sears, who once 
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made a hit of no small proportions in 
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‘Lovers’ Lane,” contributed an accur- 
ate and amusing portraiture of a rau- 
cous countrywoman. 

Everybody remembers when Joseph 
Cawthorn, in “The Fortune Teller,” 
had a joke and wanted a comic opera 
written around it. That comic opera 
has finally been put on paper and was 
produced, with Mr. Cawthorn himself 
as star, at the New Amsterdam Theater. 
Harry B. Smith was responsible for the 
book, and John Philip Sousa composed 
the music, which was what one might 
have expected in the first place and 
not at all what one had the right to ex- 
pect in the second. Throughout the 
piece Mr. Sousa seems on the verge 
of breaking into march-time, but when 
he finally yields to the temptation at the 
end of the first act, the result is disap- 
pointing. The only thing Sousaesque 
about “On to Victory” is the brass band 
brought on at its conclusion. 

Mr. Smith’s work, in plot a weak 
imitation of “Happyland,” might be de- 
scribed as a two-ringed libretto. Its 
humor arises always from the fact that 
whatever goes on at one side of the 
stage is duplicated a moment later at 
the other. In the first act there are two 
fathers, Albert Hart on the right and 
Felix Haney on the left; in the second 
two military camps, that of Graftiana 
on the right and that of Braggadocia 
on the left. Whenever Mr. Hart speaks 
a line, something of the same sort is 
said instantly by Mr. Haney; whenever 
anything uncommon occurs in the tent 
of the Graftianans, that same incident 
is immediately repeated in the strong- 
hold of the Braggadocians. After a 
time the spectator begins to doubt his 
sobriety, and to wonder if he isn’t see- 
ing double. 
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The fact that “The Free Lance” is 
entertaining now and then is to be at- 
tributed directly to Mr. Cawthorn and 
to Jeanette Lowrie, whose Goose Girl 
is a remarkable bit of grotesquery. 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Haney are amusing, 
after a fashion—their own, by the way 
--and Nella Bergen’s fine soprano is 
heard to advantage in two songs above 
the general average of the score. You 
won't ever hear of Yale eloping with 
the chorus of “The Free Lance.” 

“The Social Whirl” is so typically a 
“Casino show” that it would be idle to 
describe it at greater length. Gustav 
Kerker, composer of more than half the 
musical comedies that have been pre- 
sented at that playhouse, wrote the 
score, while the book is by Charles F. 
Doty and Joseph Herbert. The cast 
includes such Casino favorites as Adele 
Ritchie and Ada Lewis, boasting in ad- 
dition Mabel Fenton, Maude Raymond, 
Blanche Deyo, Caroline Locke, Charles 
J. Ross, Frederic Bond, Willard Cur- 


tiss, Joseph Coyne, Mark E. Heisey, 
Charles Halton, Elizabeth Brice, and 
an exceedingly good-looking chorus. 


The attractions of the piece are this 
chorus; a dainty dance by Miss Deyo; 
a novel ballet, entitled ““A Rainy Day”; 
Miss Raymond’s rendering of a rollick- 
ing “coon song,” called “Bill Sim- 
mons’; Miss Ritchie’s waltz song, “Just 
the One I’m Looking For’; a bit of de- 
lightful burlesque contributed by Mr. 
Bond, Mr. Ross, and Miss Ritchie un- 
der the caption “Just Kids”; and some 
twenty minutes of laughable comedy. 
The equipment and the staging are 
praiseworthy. “The Social Whirl” has 
achieved a conspicuous financial suc- 


cess, and undoubtedly will summer at 
the Casino. 
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How authors disclose, in their books, matters affecting their individ- 


wal characteristics. 


Impossibility of writing a story without con- 


veying information about the writer’s personality. Bertha Runkle’s 
“The Truth About Tolna,” Eden Phillpotts’ “The Portreeve,” 
and “All That Was Possible,” by Howard Overing Sturgis 


Me NE is tempted some- 
times to ask himself 
whether the impulse 
to write fiction would 
be quite so pervasive 
as it is, or, at least, 
whether it would 
manifest itself just as 
it does, if authors 
fully appreciated the degree of self-rev- 
elation involved in their work. For it 
seems pretty certain that the discerning 
reader of a novel may, if he will, dis- 
cover nearly as much about the char- 
acter of its creator as he can about those 
who people its pages. 

This query, of course, implies a cer- 
tain degree of reluctance on the part 
of contemporary novelists to expose 
themselves to the public’ gaze; and to 
forestall anticipated objections, we ha- 
sten to concede that, apparently, there 
are, among them, no symptoms of un- 
due sensitiveness about the right kind 
of notoriety. It is true that one need 
only pick up at random a daily paper or 
a copy of one of the so-called literary 
magazines to be able to acquaint him- 
self with what seem, and are often in- 
tended to be, startlingly intimate details 
of the private life and habits of some 
popular author, or of an author seek- 
ing popularity. The information con- 
veyed in this way varies from “an 
appreciation’—the writer of which 





commonly utilizes it as a means of 


gathering and focusing reflected rays 
—to a squib telling how Mrs. Alyn 
does all her literary work before break- 
fast in full evening costume. 

But this sort of information is vague 
and unsatisfactory ; it is to be attributed 
to the energy of the press-agent, who 
has only too obviously wrung it from 
the modest author, and so it.has too 
much the flavor of manufacture to pique 
an already jaded curiosity. Even if it 
were all authentic it would not be par- 
ticularly interesting; it lacks the “hu- 
man thrill.” The most inquisitive of us 
pry into our neighbors’ affairs, not be- 
cause we care so much to know their 
habits about closing the house at night 
or other superficial details, but rather in 
the hope of surprising them in the pri- 
vacy of some much more significant 
idiosynerasy, about which literary peo- 
ple may be supposed to be as sensitive 
as the ordinary human being. They are 
probably unaware of the extent of the 
personal disclosures made in_ their 
books. 

It is next to impossible for any one 
to write a story of sixty thousand words 
or over without giving something more 
than a hint of his likes and dislikes, his 
hopes and his fears, his standards, in- 
tellectual and moral, and even of more 
personal characteristics. Many of those 
more or less subtle tendencies which in 
all of us go to make up the sum-total 
which is broadly called character, and 








which betray the manner of man or 
woman the author really is, are as in- 
separable from the story as any of its 
essential details of plot. 

The probability is that very few 
books of fiction would be written just 
as they are if their authors were con- 
scious of this self-revelation, or if they 
knew that their readers were likely to 
comprehend its significance. An ob- 
server with a sense of humor will, how- 
ever, congratulate himself that no devi- 
ation from customary methods is immi- 
nent. 

* & 


Mrs. Wharton and Miss Glasgow 
have set the pace for authors ambitious 
to write stories of high society in New 
York, and in spite of the fact that it is 
a fast one, there seems to be no lack 
of those who believe they can keep up 
with the procession. 

Bertha Runkle is the latest one to en- 
ter the race with a book which she calls 
“The Truth About Tolna,” published by 
the Century Company. Whatever curi- 
osity may be stimulated by the title 
should be quieted at once by the state- 
ment that the truth about Tolna in- 
volves no hint of scandal. Tolna is 
merely a young man in possession of a 
wonderful tenor voice, with which he 
has created an extraordinary but whol- 
ly innocuous sensation among the mu- 
sic-loving Four Hundred. In addition 
to his voice, he is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a press-agent rejoicing with 
him in the appropriate euphonious name 
of Denys Alden. Tolna is not destitute 
of the intellectual vagaries commonly 
attributed to operatic stars, but with 
him they take the shape of a rather un- 
accustomed distaste for the sort of no- 
toriety involved in a more or 
nebulous and altogether mysterious 
romance concerning his identity which 
has been artistically developed by his 
press-agent. Fictions of this sort usual- 
ly find encouragement at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

But the very success 


less 


achieved by 


Denys proved his own undoing, and we 
can only sympathize with Tolna in his 
revolt at the deceit of his agent. 


We 
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are glad, however, to rejoice with them 
both at their happy union with two 
daughters of the Four Hundred. 


~~ & & 


It is about two years since Margaret 
Sherwood published the charming pas- 
toral which she very appropriately 
called “Daphne,” and recently Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. have given us another 
from her pen under the title of “The 
Coming of the Tide.” If we may judge 
by results we are justified in concluding 
that Miss Sherwood has a genuinely 
artistic regard for the quality of her 
work, for her limited output shows the 
finish and effect of conscientious work- 
manship. 

“The Coming of the Tide” is a love 
story, the progress and consummation 
of which are traced at a New England 
seaside resort; yet it must not be sup- 
posed that it is merely a typical sum- 
mer-resort story, because the locality 
has not been selected arbitrarily to make 
a place for a commonplace tale; the love 
story is, strictly speaking, incidental to 
the description of the peculiar phases of 
human life which give character to the 
little New England coast settlement. 
The interest centers around the Warren 
family, the members of which are all 
so strongly influenced by its strange tra- 
ditions and inheritances. Paul Warren 
is the embodiment of these family char- 
acteristics, and being what they are, it 
is a matter of small wonder that 
Frances Wilmot, who comes from Vir- 
ginia, finds some difficulty in under- 
standing them or him. Her woman’s 
instinct and her woman’s love, however, 
enable her to weigh correctly her lover’s 
vagaries and to save both their lives 
from disaster. 


ee 


A little book which doubtless many 
of the readers of AINSLEE’s will find not 
merely interesting but also very useful 
in shaping their summer plans, is “The 
Book of Boats,” by Raymond Cava- 
nagh. It is described by the author as 
‘a brief story of some of the queer pro- 
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totypes of the modern launch,” but it 
has a practical side, because the author’s 
descriptions contain many valuable sug- 
gestions about the various kinds of craft 
that do so much to make a summer va- 
cation a delight. 

In a very interesting style the whole 
range of the development of keelless 
boats has been covered, from the primi- 
tive raft up to the modern canoe, ra- 
cing-shell, and motor-boat. 
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Not every story that finds a publish- 
er can claim so much variety in the 
process of evolution as “The Day 
Dreamer,” by Jesse Lynch Williams, 
now published in book form by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It was born as a short 
story, under the title of “The Stolen 
Story,” and in early youth became a 
play of the same name. Later, it de- 
veloped into a longer tale, and achieved 
magazine distinction as ‘“News and the 
Man”; it is to be presumed that it has 
reached maturity in its present shape. 

The natural conclusion, derived from 
the history of the story, that it is an 
unusually good one, is fully justified. 
When it is said that it is written by a 
newspaper man about a gifted member 
of his own profession, it is almost 
equivalent to saying that it is filled 
with the sort of dramatic action that 
convinces the reader of its realism. 

The exigencies of the plot take Billy 
Woods, “the great Billy Woods,” who 
has the “best nose for news in New 
York,” first to General Cunningham's 
place, in the Berkshires, where that 
gentleman, with his daughter, is unac- 
countably entertaining some Tammany 
district leaders, from there back to Park 
Row. ‘Then mysteriously disappearing 
at what seems to be the critical point in 
his career, he finally redeems him- 
self on a certain memorable night at 
the opera. The climax of the story 


comes, as it should, at the end, with the 
dramatic scene in the newspaper’s ed- 
itorial office. 

It is stirring enough from start to 
finish to suit anybody, even with the 
concession made to popular taste in the 
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rather stereotyped love story which in- 
volves Woods and Miss Frances Cun- 
ningham. 

x st 


We humbly confess that before read- 
ing “The Snare of Strength,” by Ran- 
dolph Bedford, Herbert B. Turner & 
Co., we never fully appreciated the feel- 
ings of a man “queachy with rage.” 
The average reader will surely sympa- 
thize with him, however, when it is said 
that Frank Abbey became so when he 
found George Gifford in the arms of 
his (Abbey’s) fiancée, though Gifford 
was at the time hurt and supposed to 
be dying. 

The story is a romance of Australia, 
and is told with a good deal of the un- 
conventionality as to plot and incident 
that one is supposed to expect in a tale 
of that locality. There is in it from the 
first word to the last an almost super- 
abundant physical energy. It concerns 
the fortunes of the two young men al- 
ready mentioned, who, together with 
Jack Daven, begin as_ inseparable 
friends. Daven’s career leads him into 
pleasant paths, and his life settles down 
to one of unruffled enjoyment. In the 
case of Abbey and Gifford, however, 
the inevitable woman becomes involved, 
and trouble follows for both of them. 
Gifford, in spite of his wildness, does 
nothing actually reprehensible, but is 
made to suffer for harmless indiscre- 
tions, which, unexplained, turn the tide 
against him, and Stralie Field rather 
precipitately, it seems to the. reader, 
throws him over for Abbey. 

There is plenty of local color, pré 
sumably correct, the characteristic in 
cidents being those of Australian polli- 
tics and industries. 
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Eden Phillpotts has hitherto donc 
nothing worthy to compare with his 
new book, “The Portreeve,” published 
by the Macmillan Company. This esti 
mate is not subject to any qualification 
on account of the unquestionable merits 
of “The Secret Woman.” 

Mr. Phillpotts has come to be recog- 
nized as the prophet of Devon. There 











is no case parallel to his in contempo- 
rary fiction, of an author who has clung 
so tenaciously to a locality for the scene 
of his stories as he has to Dartmoor. 
In “The Portreeve” we find again the 
same environment and the same types 
of character that he has made so famil- 
iar to us, but we have not previously 
encountered in any of his work the 
vigor of plot and the strength of hu- 
man passion equal to those in this new 
book. 

The story is that of Primrose Horn’s 
merciless pursuit of Dodd Wolferstan, 
culminating in the fulfilment of her 
vow to hunt him down, to be “in at the 
death.” The description of the man’s 
gradual demoralization brought on by 
the woman’s vindictive malice is graph- 
ically dramatic. One may shrink at her 
almost diabolical ingenuity in the selec- 
tion of the means to accomplish his 
ruin, while admiring the skill with 
which Mr. Phillpotts has developed his 
story. 

The somberness of the narrative is 
happily relieved by cynically humorous 
philosophy of Richard Barkell and his 
aged father’s attempts to mitigate it. 
These two excellently drawn characters 
will immensely increase the book’s pop- 
ularity. 


~ F&F & 


“All That Was Possible” is, accord 
ing to its author, Howard Overing 
Sturgis, “the record of a summer in the 
life of Mrs. Sybil Crofts, comedian.” 
[t is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
As Mrs. Crofts was a member of the 
profession that Rudyard Kipling calls 
the oldest in the world, one may be al- 
lowed to question the taste, to say noth- 
ing of the discrimination, which labels 
her as also a comedian. We venture to 
think that she herself, if she were ques- 
tioned, would have said that her sum- 
mer’s experiences, the causes that led to 
them and the prospects created by them, 
furnished little material for success in 
such a role. There is no evidence in 
the book that she found anything comic 
either in Medmenham’s abandonment of 
her, or in Henshaw’s subsequent propo- 
sition; both were surely grim enough. 
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The imagination that can see anything 
comic in that particular sort of tragedy 
is little better than ribald. 

The attempt to make the story a 
comedy is obvious enough, for, besides 
the appellation given to Mrs. Crofts, she 
is made to tell the tale in a vein of flip- 
pancy which may he supposed to pass 
for wit. The result is disagreeable and 
incongruous; our sloppy Anglo-Saxon 
imitators of French realism would, how- 
ever, probably condemn such a view as 
intolerant. 

Though the story has been told with 
wearisome repetition, it is, in this re- 
spect, somewhat redeemed by its un- 
expected dénouement. In this, as in 
“Belchamber,” the author has shown 
evidences of some originality in con- 
ception. 
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A futile sort of story is “The Shadow 
of Life,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
published by the Century Company. 
The narrative is chiefly concerned with 
the emotional life of Gavan Palairet 
and Elspeth Gifford, and may, there- 
fore, be considered as one dealing with 
psychological problems. 

The book is ineffective because of the 
utterly purposeless character of Gavan, 
who must be regarded as the hero, there 
being no other to bear that burden.- If 
Miss Sedgwick had made it clear that 
he was the victim of a hopeless case of 
melancholia, that he was actually and 
literally suffering from physical dis- 
ease, the results would have been bet- 
ter—that is to say, the artistic results, 
for there would then have been some 
explanation’ of his vagaries. As it is, 
the attempt to create out of incongruous 
elements an atmosphere of mysticism in 
the story is too obviously artificial; 
there is little, if any, regard for causes 
and effects. So far as one can see, in 
reading the book, there seems to be ab- 
solutely no reason for Gavan’s pessi- 
mism, either in heredity or environ- 
ment; nothing, indeed, to make worth 
while the endeavor of Eppie’s buoyant 
faith to overcome his _hopelessness.. 
That she should love such a man is 
strange enough, but that any man, lov- 
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ing her, should fly from her, is stranger 
still. If, however, one can accept these 
conditions of the story, he can find no 
fault with its dénouement. The blight 
of the man’s influence was inevitable. 
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That a good automobile story can be 
written without resorting to the idea 
of a long tour, which the Williamsons 
have made so familiar, is proved by 
“The Pink Typhoon,” by Harrison Rob- 
ertson, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is not exciting nor even especially 
dramatic; it might, but for the obvious 
contradiction in terms, be called an au- 
tomobile pastoral. But it has the best 
quality that a story can have, interest, 
and is told with a charm of style that is 
irresistible. 

The sedate bachelor judge, Robert 
Macollister, having allowed himself to 
be persuaded by his friends and an au- 
tomobile agent to buy himself a car, 
never had reason to regret it—at least, 
so far as the record shows. It was the 
means of gaining for him, on his trips 
into the country, the society of two very 
delightful companions in Donald and 
Marion Hurd, whose childish wisdom 
led him to other still more pleasant dis- 
coveries, the most important of which 
was that he was himself still youthful 
enough to fall in love. 

Though the reader is at no time de- 
ceived as to the identity of Delicia, he 
cannot help enjoying the judge’s ig- 
norance on the subject, and anticipating 
the latter’s joy when the inevitable dis- 
closure is made. 
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The sub-title of “The Count at 
Harvard” will seem to most readers 


like a redundancy; the idea that the 
book is “an account of the adventures 
of a young gentleman of fashion at 
Harvard University” is adequately con- 
veyed by the title alone. Neverthe- 
less, the sub-title is not without its uses, 
for it helps the reviewer to economize 
his space. The impression that it gives 
of the character of the book and the 
mental attitude of the author will be 
verified by a perusal of the story. 

It is not one in which Harvard men 
will, on the whole, take much pride. 
The author is Rupert Sargent Holland, 
and the publishers, L. C. Page & Co. 
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Important New Books. 


“The Woman in the Alcove,” Anna Kath 
arine Green, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“In the Shadow,” Henry C. Rowland, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“Por the Soul of Rafael,” Marah Ellis 
Ryan, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“In Our Town,” William Allen White, 
McClure, Phillips: & Co. 

“The Law _ Breakers,” Robert Grant, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Nicanor, Teller of Tales,” C. Bryson Tay- 
lor, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“A Little Sister of Destiny,” Gelett 
Burgess, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.° 

“The Private War,” Louis Joseph Vance, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Spur,’ G. B. Lancaster, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“The False Gods,” George Horace Lori- 
mer, D. Appleton & Co. , 

“Lucy of the Stars,” Frederick Palmer, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Below the Dead Line,’ Scott Campbell, 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“In Vanity Fair,” Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“Fenwick’s Career,’ Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Harper & Bros. 

“The Ghosts of Their Ancestors,” Wey- 
mer Jay Mills, Fox, Duffield & Co. 
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Hot Weather 
Comfort 


You can feel “fit as a lord’—8 to 10 degrees 
cooler, and enjoy any _kind of weather on the follow- 
ing breakfast, luncheon, or supper, suggested by a 
famous food expert: 


Some Fruit, preferably cooked, 
Saucer of Grape-Nuts, with good rich cream, 


Soft-boiled Eggs, 





Some hard, crisp Toast, 


Cup of Postum, made according to directions 
and served with a little sugar and good cream. 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 


Grape=-Nuts food is made of selected parts of 
the grains that rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH 0 
GIBRALTAR 


cron nnn a 
NATIONAL ao INDIVIDUAL 
INDEPENDENCE : INDEPENDENCE 
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Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy‘Provides Family Independence for the future, 
Funds for Education of Children, 
Freedom in use of present Income-and Capital. 
Cash for later needs,and many other’advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write~now,tell_ us how:much-you~can afford ‘to‘invest every year in Life Insurance, 
how much insurance you would like to obtain, and" your_age, and “we will help youto a 
decision to your advantage.. Address Dept. 90 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARKWN. J. 
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ESTEEM 


Why are sheitmt Socks “ held 
in highest esteem >?” Because they have stood every 
test for 28 years, and while constantly “trodden under foot,” their popu- 
larity has steadily increased amongst the discriminating, wide-awake, buying public. 
Chavitmit- are seamless. Their dyes are guaranteed fast, non-fadeable, and non-poisonous. 
Made in over a hundred attractive styles, and guaranteed perfect when bearing this trade- 
mark cate stamped on toe. 
Style : 20. Black, with Cardinal Silk embroidered figures. 
F 40. Tan, with Cardinal Silk embroidered figures. 
Cr 10. Navy Blue, with Bleached White silk embroidered figures. 
35P1. Black and White Blended mixture outside, Pure White inside. 
353. Black and Tan Blended mixture outside, Tan inside. 
35°6. Black and Light Blue Blended Mixture outside, Light Blue inside. 


All Are Extra Light Summer Weight Cottons. 25 cts. 6 pairs, $1.50. 
Sold by Good Dealers generally. If not obtainable, we will send a trial order direct, postpaid, 
to any part of the U. S., upon receipt of price. Illustrated Art Catalogue Free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 30 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Is said of ‘coreen beer’?—not of 


Schlitz. 


Schlitz beer is aged in glass enam- 
eled steel tanks for months before it 
is marketed. Fermentation is finished 


long before you get it. 


That is an apparent virtue. But the 
chief distinction of Schlitz is its purity 
—a virtue that you can’t see. Yet 


the cost of that purity exceeds all 
other costs 
of our 

brewing. 







Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee:Famous. 
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Actual size of the 
Gillette Safety 


Sold by leading Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware 
dealers. 


plated holders, $7.50. 


255 Times Building 
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If unprocurable, write us. IIlus- 
trated booklet and particulars abou 
our special trial offer mailed free on 


rexqnen. sharp. All blades aseptic. 
Prices: Triple silver-plated set with 12 
blades, $5.00. Standard combination set 


with shaving brush and soap in triple silver- 


CILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


DON’T STROP YOUR RAZOR\| 
Just Lather and Shave | 


To shave yourself in the shortest space of time is an important problem in the 
morning. The Gillette Safety Razor is always sharp without stropping. 
The blade is tightly adjusted between the cap and guard, making it impossible 
to cut yourself. It is the ideal razor for self shavers, and you should shave 


yourself, Perfect satisfaction to new beginners. The Gillette is the only 

razor in which the blade can be adjusted for close or light shaving. 

Gillette blades will give an average of more than 20 satisfying 

shaves each, without touching a strop. In a you forget you ever 
ave. 


owned a strop. You simply lather and 


Twelve double-edged blades with 
each set, good for nearly a 
year. A razor that is always 


Ne Biedes resharpened. 


« eS hen dull throw 
\ “ 


away as you wou 
New York City 





Exact aa of 2 Gillette Blade. ‘ 
10 New Double-edged Blades, 50 cents 





in a second. 





NOSTROPPING NO HONING 


(;illette 



































The Lens of the Camera 


is the most important feature. This year Kodaks, Premos,Hawk- FF 
eyes, Centuries, Graflex and other cameras can be had fitted with the 
Tessar Lens, a lens that will make all kinds of pictures under 
all kinds of conditions. This lens requires only about half the 
light required by lenses usually furnished on cameras. It is there- 
fore possible to use it for home portraiture, photographing the 
babies, as well as the most rapid outdoor pictures, with equally 
good results. No other lens has so wide a range of usefulness 
and is at the same timg so compact and perfect optically. 
Specify Tessar when ordering your camera. 
Send for Booklet ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims.” 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON 

















Boston CHIcaco San Francisco 
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PDELICATE SUMMER WEAR, gx 
COLORED OR WHITE, LINEN, ¢ 
LACE, SILK, will last twice as long 4 
when washed with PEARLINE only — 


look better too. 


lh ’ gentle treatment 

Pear Ine SwitHoutT 
RUBBING or help of any: sort, loosens all | 

dirt, and EASY RINSING frees it, leaving 


no trace of Soap or unpleasant Odor. 


BAR SOAP cannot be made which rinses so | 
easily, quickly and thoroughly as PEARLINE. 
A chemical analysis or practical home test will 
prove this statement. 
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How to Obtain a Diamond Write for a copy of the Loftis Catalog. On the 66 pages 


will be found one thousand illustrations of fine Diamonds, 

highest grade Watches and Jewelry. To all applicants we will mail free a copy of our splendid 

Catalog and also our superb souvenir Diamond Booklet. Write for Loftis Catalog. Write Today. 

i Can write to us for our Catalog and in the privacy of home 

A Buyer at a Distance select a Diamond, a Watch or any article of Jewelry. On com- 

municating with us, we send the article on approval to your residence, place of business or 

express office as preferred and you can examine it. You are free to buy or not. We deliver our 

goods anywhere in the United States. We pay all charges. Write Jor Loftis Catalog, 66 pages. 

H Diamonds are predicted to increase in value twenty per cent in 

Invest in a Diamond the next twelve months. Buy a Diamond in the Loftis way, One- 

fifth the price to be paid on delivery. You retain the article, pay balance in eight equal monthly 
amounts, sending cash direct tous. Write for Lostis Catalog, 66 pages. Write Today. 

Record We have an honorable record of almost fifty years. Weare theoldest, the ‘The Gola Medal, 

largest and the most reliable credit retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Highest Award 
Jewelry in the world. Ask your local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. He willrefer which we won at 
to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings and tell you that no house the World's Fair, 
The Old Reliable Original Diamonds on Credit House stands higher for responsibilty, Bt. Louis. 


promptness and integrity. 
omens Cutters The Loftis System can be made 
y HMAKERS, JEWELERS @ great convenience at Christe 


Dept.G,29 92 State St. mas,New Year's, Birthdays, Wed- 
BROS & CO. sgs0 Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. ding Anniversaries, etc. 
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Eat all you 
want of 


PETER’S 










A sustaining food 





allays hunger. 


CHOCOLATE 


as well asa delicious 
confection that pre- 
vents weariness and | 








Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 








VICHY 


IS NOT GENUINE WITHOUT THE WORD 


CELESTINS 


It is always sold in bottles 





like this 
The Natural AVOID 
Cure for IMITATIONS! 
DYSPEPSIA —- 
and Which have 


STOMACH 


no medicinal 


TROUBLES properties. 
The . 
Standard The genuine 
Preventative is never 
for sold in 
GOUT SYPHONS 











TAKE ONE ALONG ON YOUR VACATION. 
GLOGAU’S 


Alcohol-Gas Stove 


NEW IMPROVED MODEL. $1 EXPRESS PAID. 














Can do everything and more hes 1 gas stove doc indis- 
pensable for nursery, sick-r¢ rt 

curling or flat iron; “soagreice 1 e Tight. } us¢ 
k "eDiM Es or “wherever gas is aoe ‘available. Vay es 

ohol into gas, increasing its efficiency S times. We rh 
b ay oe Consumes but a few cents’ worth of al cohol 
an hour. Will boil vege f water in 9 minutes. Smokeless 
and odorless. Uses either wood or grain alcohol. Sim can 
not get out of order. Saf Non-e xplosive. Solid ‘Spun 
Brass we NICKEL PL ATED. Protected by rN st 





lining. Sent anywhere, Express paid, 1. 
dangerous imitations. Genuine is stamped with 
Our Name. Agents Wanted, 
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Clogau & Co., 306 Dickey Bidg., Chicago 
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THE EVER FRESH 


“LITHOLIN” Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs, They look exactly 
like other linen. 
No matter how much you perspire, 
they never wilt. 
When soiled you can clean them in 
a jiffy with a damp cloth. 
Made in all the up-to-date styles, 
At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents, 


The REGISTERED 
Fiberloid 
Co. 


New 
York 





TRAOE MARK 


mention Ainslee’s 
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Shakespeare’s - 
Seven Ages 


A compact, delicious lunch for the traveler 
o’er Jand or sea—highly nutritious and digesti- 
ble—ready any moment. A healthful and in- 
vigorating food-drink, invaluable in car or sea- 
sickness. More wholesome and recuperative 
than tea, coffee or cocoa. It is pure, rich milk 
from our sanitary dairies, with the extract of 
selected malted cereals. 

In powder form, a delicious beverage may be 
prepared with either hot or cold water. In 
Lunch Tablet form, it is always ready for solu- 
tion in the mouth. A palatable, nutritious con- 
fection—a convenient quick lunch for every 
member of the family, old or young. 

Atall druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, it 
mentioned, 

‘ aig ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
> ia i are imitations. 


# LL > FCI . 
: Horlick’s Food Company, 
6th ate aa | Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 




















London, England. Montreal, Canada. 


MENNEN ‘glam SECTIONAL 


BOOK 
TOILET fie POWDER Pa 










































1} , 
You Don't 
get Done 


when you 
buy a 


= “Gy 99 
ag > unn 

F _—_—_—— 
AT THE SEA SHORE Roller Bearing, Non-Binding Doors 
Mennen’s will give immediate relief from ” 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn and all No Unsightly Iron Bands. 
skin troubles. Our absolutel y non-refillable Complete Catalog Sent Free. 
A 4 Zilashade tai Gunn Sectional Book Gases Are Made Only 


IL GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 






Gunn Furniture Co., 


TRY MENNEN'’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM, 
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For PLAY-TIME 


at all ages 


‘Mackintosh’s 
TOFFEE 


is the only 


CANDY 


SAFE to eat and SUSTAINING for the detween- 
meals hunger that out-o’-doors life brings. Deli- 
cious beyond imagination. Fits every pocket in 
price and shape of package. It is handy to carry 
when boating, driving, tramping or ‘‘ just rest- 
ing’’ and proves indispensable. Give it freely tothe 
little ones. Avoid the dangerous candies they of- 
ten get—Mackintosh’s Toffee is a candy that is 
good for them. Now boxed in ‘‘caramel’’ form. 


Any dealer can supply you (5c. 10c or $1.60 tin) or will 
send out and get it. If not write to Dept. 12, 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 
78 Hudson St., New York 
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the Tof feati 














ew Ode y Odell Typewriter mere On Credit 
a Shipped upon receipt of $2.25 cash 


and #1.00 per Month for Six Months. 
Practical as a $100 Typewriter. Just the thing 
for small merchants, drummers, professional 
men, or for personal correspondence. Machine 
complete $8.25 on installments, $7.50 for cash 
Express prepaid. Cases §1.75. Energetic 
Salesmen Wanted. 


Writes as well as AMERICA CO., (Mfgrs.) 
a $100 machine. 568 North Street, Momence, III. 





$7.5 





Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE 82,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business ¢ 
Home. We tell you how. Money coming in di 
Enormous profits. Everything ‘furnished. 

at once for our“ Starter” and FREE particulars, 


N.S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washingon Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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p> Young, Hand-raised, Mexican 


PARROTS 


GUARANTEED TO TALK 


The most jolly, sociable and interesting of 
all home pets. Onty $3.26 eachincluding 
shipping caseif ordered before Aug. 10. Good 
cage, $1.40. Illustrat catalogue of other 
parrots, song birds and goldfish free. 

1OWA sino Ay ANY. DES MO) MOINES, 1A. 


rn ak Your calle collection 
will be more valu- 
ping if LAE know 

+ Our 


ribes a) eas oft Givastetic 3, 
many rare ooo pa a kinds. Finest illustrated cat: 
Glogue ever issued. FREE if you mention this paper. 


(OWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 














































I! Will Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, 
1 will teach you the Real Estate business by mail; 


appoint you Special Representative of my Com- 
pany in your town; start you in a profitable busi- 
ness of your own, and help you make big money 
at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulurs free, 
Write today. Address nearest office 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 

NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY (0. 
375 Athenaeum Blidg., Chicago 
Maryland Bidg., Washington, D.C, 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense 

ent free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R, GREGG MPG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept 4G, 201 E, Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Lil, 











Cards, circulars, etc., with a 
$5 Press. Small newspaper 
press $18. Money saved. Money 
mi se business anywho re. 


ed instructions sent. W rite to 
factory for illustrated catalog 
of presses, type, paper, etc. 
@ The Press C 0. .» Mer or ride n, Conn. 
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“FIRE CHIEF” | 


Latest and Most Effective Extinguisher, 
Acts instantly without damage to surroundings. Handsome, 
light, inexpensive. Demand universal. 
$40.00 per Week to High Class, Competent Agents. 


Write today for testimonials, terms and territory 


THE WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 








No. 871 The Spitzer. TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 





M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 
Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children'« Play Houses Munters’ Cabins 

Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you can 
have constructed at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Constructed 
on the Unit System. (Panels interchangeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be 
erected and ready for occupancy from 6to 24 hours 
after arriv al at destination, acc ording t¢ » size yf house. 

N/ N . 


NO CARPE NTE RS NO WORRY 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want 
and we will give you a delivered price at once. 

Please enclose 2 cent stamp in your inquiry for 
our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 





MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, 200 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Breakfast 


is more important than a Boy’s Books. One helps to build the body—without which there can 





he no mind, The boy thinks with the gray matter of his brain. This gray matter is built out of 
the phosphorus in the food he eats. The outer coats of the whole wheat berry are rich in the phos- 
phates, which are discarded in the making of white flour. 

In Shredded Whole Wheat you get all the rich, flesh-forming, muscle-making elements stored 
in the outer coats of the wheat berry made digestible by the shredding process. 

Shredded Wheat is found on the training table of every college and university. It is used to 
make soldiers at the United States military academy at West Point. 

Over at Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, N. Y., two boys lived on a diet of Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit for six weeks, One gained six pounds, the other seven. Both kept up their studies 
and participated in athletic events, 

The Biscuit (warmed in oven) is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or 
cream or for any meal in combination with fruite, creamed vegetables or meats. 


TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, for picnics, 
excursions, for light lunches on land or on sea. Our Cook Book is sent FREE, 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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FROM THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS. 











The 
Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all the 
great resorts. They have through Pullman 
sleeping cars from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, via the 





A night’s ride takes you from any of these 
places to the center of the mountains in 


time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of * ie ipo -_ rd Mountains and How to Rea -_ Them,” which is No. S of the oe ew 
York C pote al Line r Track Senes,”’ containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountai and adja 
territory, with poo = BB ony 3 regard tohotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two ae anaaioaes 


H. Daniels, Ma root , remem yet ertising Department, Room 164 G. Geond Central | Static ion, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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To a Good Salary 


‘There is a direct, easy way for you to help yourself to a de- 
sirable position and good pay in the trade or profession 
that matches your taste andambition. All this with: 
out leaving home; without losing an hour’s work or a 
dollar of pay ; without changing positions until quali 
fied to step into the one you desire. Will you mail 
the coupon below, and find out how the LNTERNA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS will help you 

to begin helping yourself at once ? 

This opportunity presented in the coupon is 
YOUR opportunity. No matter where you live or 
what you are doing, the coupon will help you to 
do better. Mailing the coupon. puts you to no 
expense or obligation. It simply gives you a 
chance to find out all about the wonderful method 
of mouey-earning training now withiu your reach 
through the I. C.S. No matter if you are poor 
and lacking in education ; no matter what obstacle 
seems to be in your way, the I. C. S.—a great 
educational institution with a capital of over 
$5,000,000—will fiud a way to help you. 


Special Self-Help Offer 
To get you started at once the I. C. S. has 
inaugurated a Special Self-Help Offer 
which removes the last excuse for delay. This 
offer is good for a short time only. Mail the cou- 
pon immediately before the offer is withdrawn, 


Please explain, without further obligation on my past, how I can quality for a desir- 
able position and good salary in the occupation before which I have marked X 





Bookkeeper Chemist Stationary Engineer 
Stenographer Textile Mill Supt. Civil E neer 
Advertisement Writer Electrician Bullding Contractor 
Show Card Writer Elec. Engineer Architee’!) Draftsman 
Window Trimmer Mechan’l Drafteman Arehitect 
Commercial Law for Telephone Engineer Bridge Engineer 
Clerks & Bookkeepers} Elec. Lighting Supt. Structural Engineer 
Illustrator Mech. Engineer Mining Engineer 
Civil Service Surveyor 
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A TALK ON 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 








HE article re- 
"Smee 
and the opposite 
page is from Print- 
ers’ Ink, the most 
prominentandinde- 
pendentadvertising 
journal in America. 
The editors of 
Printers’ Ink wrote 
and published this 
article ontheir own 
initiative after 
making the most 
complete and com- 
prehensive investi- 
gation of advertis- 
ingagency methods 
for the benefit of 
their readers, 

- Lord & Thomas 
are reproducing the 
article this month 
in thirty-five lead- 
ing magazines at 
an expense of over 
$20,000.00. 
Because they 
believe this report 
by so great and 
independent an 
authority as 
Printers’ Ink con- 
stitutes a matter 
of concern to all 
whoareinterest- 
ed in that most 
interesting part 
of modern com- 
merce — modern 
advertising. 
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> mail peop ape lines, a total lot $4,000, 











Vou. LV. 


MODERN apverTising SERVICE, 


ORGANIZATION OF. THE LORD & THOMAS 
ADVERTISING: AGENCY—NOW SAID TO. BE 
THE (LARGEST AGENCY IN THIS COUNTRY 
—How MAIL ORDER AND GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING ACCOUNTS ARE OPERATED SIDE BY 
SIDE EACH HELPING THE OTHER—WRIT- 
ING” D COPY AND WATCHING AND: RE- 
oe ae RETURNS EQUALLY IMPORTANT, 








eterd & Thomas now claims the-distinc- 
tion ofebeing the largest’general advertising 
agency in,the United States. > 

“No American Advertising Agency has 
ever made ‘a’ statement showing as much 
business 4s they show.” 

They claim leadership not only in the gross 
amount of advertising cleared through their 


individual accounts on their books. 

These numbered 685 in February. 

It is said that no other agency has ever 
shown more than 

Lord & Thomas gave the following exten- 
sive insight into-their methods the other day 
for Printers’ Ink. They said: 

“While ours is the largest agency ip the 
country, we do not seek to handle large 
accounts to the exclusion of small ones. 

In fact, we would hesitate to confine ope~ 
rations to a half-dozen very large accounts. 

We seek particularly accounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $3,000 a year, and to scatter a 
large number of them over a wide range of 
commodities. 

So weare placing advertising today fora 
wider range of commodities and articles, 
perhaps, than any other agency. 

We are the largest agency because we 
have built up hundreds of small accounts. 

. For this reason our whole organization 
is designed to give the smallest, as well as 
the largest, advertisers individual attention. 
Qur growth depends on it. 

And we have data about results from so 
many advertisers that our service could 
not possibly be obtained from any agency 
_with fewer accounts and a narrower range 
of commodities to push, 

The very fact that we market so many 
different articles through advertising gives 
us experience and ‘judgment invaluable to 


vertiser. 
0 Our accounts are divided into two great 
Order Advertising. 


s— General Advertising and: Mail 
This year we will place approximately 
$2,500,000 in general business and $1, dy ,000 in 


{individual ci but also in the number of 










































lot 


Out mail order ring one b 
. data upon the pulling power of different forms. 


pe! ag teas and mes show the pulling power ar of 




















 ondex: p aday “religious. and trade journal! 

On this data we depend for knowledge 
that enables us to start a general advertiser 
with the right copy, in the right mediums 








PRINTERS’ INK.. 


“A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. ~~ 
ENTERED 48 SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW York, N. Y., Post OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1883. 


NEWYORK, APRit 18, 1906. 





from . the “very * 


> tion is tabulated in what we call our’ Record 






gover. and over again, so that their gene: 
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No. 3, 


beginning, and give him’ 
returns that mean growth, without the waste 
of money that would come from experi- 
mental work. 

Our contract names twelve duties which 
we agree to perform for the advertiser, con- 
Stituting what we understand by the word 
service. 

It also binds the advertiser to certain 
duties which he must {faithfully carry outs 
for our guidance. 

He must, when and where it is practicable, 
make a weckly, report on returns from his 
advertising, specifying the number of replies 

and ‘orders received from each- separate 
piece of copy and each separate medium in 
mail order campaigns, and the amount, of 
traceable increase in sales due to his advér- 
tising when goods are sold through retailers, 

On our part, we bind ourselves to com- 
Pare the returns and sales shown in each 
advertiser's report with reports and sta- 
tistics of other clients, ascertaining each 
week whether his advertising is paying as 
well as it ought to and discovering defects 
when it is not. Of course, we treat all these 
reports in strict confidence. This informa-. 


of Results,” 

tps latter is the guiding spirit of our busi- 
nes 

It altos us positive knowledge about copy 
and mediums in widely varied lines of pub- 
licity, minimizes experimental work, elimi- 
nates the element of chance. 

By making more certain the returns for 
our clients it means our growth, and we have 
developed this Record of Results for. six 
years. 
nee other agency in the world has anything 

With this “body of information, pouring » 
in weckly from scores of advertisers in’ 
all lines, embracing returns from every good 
publication it, the country on clothing. foods, 
stoves, mail merc an 
every form of commodity, we quickly dis- 
cover obscure publications that are strong, 
Prominent ones that are weak. 

Sixty-six per centof general advertising 
checked by thirty-four per cent of mail order 
publicity is a ratio we carefully maintain, 
because we believe that mail order advertis- 
ing is an invaluable guide to safe’ procedure 
~ general advertising when properly inter- 

rete 
The same kind of copy ‘that pulls best for 
a mail order commodity will, when rightly * 
adapted, also, get money out of people’s 
pockets in the stores. 

Our Record of’ Results shows many sur- 
pinion cases where small publications pull 
tter than big ones 

When 2 publication begins to pay it can’t 
eons hidden long from us because of our 

Many 
have ci 








































old publications of immense stige 
rculations that have been ioc 
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of all proportion to the actual returns they 
bring from keyed advertisements. 

Other mediums, comparatively new or just 
being built up, without much prestige, may 
have a new, live. growing circulation that 
makes them highly profitable. 

For example, in a certain Southern city 
there is a certain daily newspaper of wide 
reputation, old and great in circulation. 

It has a competitor in the same town, new 

and with smaller circulation. 

We tried out both papers on mail proposi- 
tions with astonishing results in favor of the 
smaller paper. 

Thena ge neral commodity, selling in stores 
was tried in both with the same result. 

Many of our clients were then put into this 
new medium, and nearly all got sales and 
inquiries at one-third the cost in the older 
paper. Our clients get into such a medium 
om before its reputation is established gen- 
erally. 

Our system of centralized records based 
on reports from advertisers, not only 
indicates the line of least resistance 
quickly and infallibly, but the expenditure of 
our largest client serves as a guide in the 
development of oursmallest, and vice versa. 

Advertisers seldom realize how quickly 
the character of a circulation may change. 

A fail order advertiser, for instance, may 
find acertain publication one of his most 
profitable mediums for several seagons. 

He drops out some summer. 

When he begins in the fall that paper does 
not pay, for some reason. 

The publication has always paid, and itis 
the last thing he blames. 

Five or six ‘failures may be necessary be- 
fore he is willing to distrust the paper. 

But we have received a report of failures 
from a dozen advertisers on that paper. 

So the paper comes under suspicion. 

If it is really weak, all our advertisers are 
out within a month, and there is a big aggre- 
gate saving. 

Think what this means in dollars to the 
small advertiser. 

How does this work out for a general ad- 
vertiser? 

Well, take the case mentioned of the two 
dailies in the Southern city. 

The returns for mail advertising in the 
smaller paper woke us up. 

We investigated at close range and found 
that all the retail advertisers in that city 
were using the smaller paper, too. 

They were alive to conditions. 

So we put our general advertisers into it. 

One of them sent us $2000 for the older 


, paper while this investigation was going on. 


We explained the situation. 

He sent a representative to that town aad 
found that his advertising would probably 
bring three times_as much results in the 
smaller paper, or 300 per cent more returns, 
for his money. 

He changed his order, and got the increase 
expected. 

‘Other advertisers and agencies are still 
going into the wrong mechs on its general 
reputation. 
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reputations among advertisers is often out 


.no writer handles more than twelve accounts 
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Our centralized records also indicate the 
most effective kinds of copy. 

A page in Munsey’s costs $500. . 

It may bring $5000 to an advertiser in 
returns, or only $2, 

- The difference in results from so good.a 
medium will be due to copy—nothing elie 
whatever. 

Fda goes into the space—that makes the 
ere} 

Our Copy. Department is so organized that 
a year—or fewer, probably, than with any 
other agency in the country. 

While our knowledge of mediums is vital, 
our Record of Results brings it, you might 
say, almost automatically, 

Therefore, ninety per cent of the thought, 
energy and cost of running our agency goes 
into copy, 

The line between successful and unsuc- 
cessful copy a ~— broad. 

But it is defini 

General es Avertisleg copy has always been 
allowed @ wide margin for errors because . 
results could not be traced under old condi- 
tions. “7 

Mail order advertisers have allowed. No 
margin for errors; but demanded exactitude 
and keyed replies. 

With our'records from mail order adver- 
tising we know to acertainty the copy that 
brings the greatest returns in actual sales 
and this definite knowledge we apply to gen- 
eral advertising so far as practical. 

And our copy department is so organized 
that though a writer were the best copy-man 
in the country the element of personality = 
his work for any. of our clients would hav 
less to do with the pulling power of the phd 
than the gelling reasons it embodies, ‘based 
on our Record 0} ults 

The lesson constantly ‘Taught by these Te- 
cords to our staff makes each writef stronger 
because he is guided by positive knowledge, 
and his work is more certain than it sposately 
could be gicnest our organization, because 
he is working on definite data, along definite 
lines, for definite ends.”’ ‘ 


* 
Lord & Thomas rs a great deal of pains 
to show Printers’ Ink the inner workings of ‘ 
the Record of Results department. 
Eight people do nothing else but tabulate 
and file information from scores of adverti- 











sers’ reports. 

The cold, hard figures, in dollars and cents, 
go down on cards that are classified accord- 
ing to copy and publications. : 

Probably the pulling power of noes, and | 
media is nowhere shown up oe — letely— © 
at least this side of Judgment D. 

Pull out a card and there will De found on, 
it the record of returns for the last week on 
from three to three dozen different com- 
modities: 

Each piece of copy and each medium 
brought so many replies and sales for each 
advertiser at stich ang such cost—and there 
is no way of getting behind the returns. 

In the past six years it = cost $100,000 to: 
maintain this record cab 








F YOU are 
seriously 
interested in 
advertising — if 
you contemplate 
advertising—if 
you care to in- 
vestigate the 
possibility of 
increasing the 
results from your 
present advertis- 
ing— Lord & 
Thomas will be 
pleased toexplain 
to you in person 
the details of their 
service. 

Lord & Thomas 
are about to is- 
sue a series of 
small books 
(cloth bound) 
covering adver- 
tising— news- 
paper, maga- 
zine and out- 
door— in all its 
phases, 

The value of 
the information 
and data these 
books contain 
cannot be meas- 
ured by the price 
they wereintended 
to sell at — $4.00 
—but Lord & 
Thomas will gladly 
send them free 
to any interested 
advertiser or any- 
one contemplating 
advertising. 





ORD & enetaa 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


Annual Volume Placed for Clients 








CHICAGO 


Approaching $4,000,000.00 


NEW YORK 
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UPONT 
~- BRUSHES 


Our “Brush Book” 
Sent Free 


Tells how to choose good 
towlet brushes and how to 
froperly clean and care 
Jor them. If you area 
lover of good brushes 

send for this book. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 
are the best made 
toilet brushes in 
the world. 
They outlast 
several ordi- 
nary brushes 
but cost 

no more. 
Hundreds of 
styles — in all 
woods, REAL 
EBONY, hone, 
pearl, ivory — 
for hair, 
teeth, face, 
hands, 
clothes, 
etc. 


At all good 
stores. If not at 
your dealers, write 
us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 








Going 
Camping? 


You will need tents, camp 
chairs. hammocks, outfits, etc 
WE CAN FIT YOU OUT 
We manufacture thousands of tents and supplies for the U. S. Govern- 
ment and large contractors, and can supply you with any kind of tents 
and camp outfits at prices that competitors cannot approach, Our 

new catalog explains. 

The-tent shown above ts made in various sizes from $5.61 u Eac 
tent and outfit is backed by the CHANNON GUARANTEE 2 
quality. Send for Catalog today. Our superior goods and low 
prices will surprise you. Write now for this catalog. It's free. 
28 Market Street 


H Channon Company. .. Dept. 20 6, 


Genuine Indian et four feet high. $1.50. Just 
the thing for the children. Send for free Indian Wigwam circular. 











ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS. 


Tents....1. - up. 6 Foot Amer. Banner. .$1. 4 
Carbines Blue Flannel Shirt. 1.50 











e tifles.... 1 mo 7 Cavalry Lariat see . 68 
Haversacks....... .10 “* N.C. Officers’ Sword... 1.50 
Knapsacks es “Se Bianket Roll Equipt... .35 
Khaki Legains. 15 ‘* Gun Racks, Sets....... 75 
Revolvers (Relics) .50 ** Sptg. R.fle with Ctgs.. 3.45 

Holsters .10 Surgical Inst’mnt Sets 6.75 
Rubber Ponchos... .75 New Cavalry Sabres. . 1.50 
Cadet Drill Guns. 1.00 Gold Medal Cots....... 1.50 


Cadet Equipt. Sets .38 Cork Life Preservers.. .60 
- 4 








Bayonets.. 10 McC lellan Saddles .90 
Side Arm Swords. .20 “* Bridle 1.00 
ae Cavalry Spers. (pa 45 

3 °° arbine Boots .75 

10" Artitiery Horse Collars 1.50 





Trowel Bayonet... -85 Mess. Kit Camp Sets... .60 
Hunting Knife.... .80 Leather Puttee Leggins 1.65 
U. 8. Summer Uniform (White) coat, pants and helmet, new, 1.66 
Large 184-page illustrated catalogue, full of valuable information 
with net wholesale and retail prices, mailed 12 cents (stamps) 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
Largest dealer in the world in Government Auction Goods. 
15 Acres for storage,—2% Acres Broadway Salesrooms. 





A Piano at a 1 o Newtest Price, 
Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos. Several 
hundred splendid instruments are offered without 
reserve until all are sold. In this stock are a 
number of Steinway and Weber pianos, and new 
and second-hand pianos, including instruments 
of the following well-known makes: Sterling, 
Huntington, Vose, Knabe, Washburn, Fischer, 
Kimball, Chickering, etc., etc. In upright 
anos, neat instruments at $100, $120, $140, $150, 
Res, $190, $200 and upwards. This is an oppor- 
tunity that will not occur again. Any piano not 
proving entirely satisfactory may be returned at 
their expense. Address Lyon & Healy, 56 
Adams Street, Chicago. Distance is no obstacle, 
for in proportion to the saving to be made the 
freight charges are insignificant. _ Any banker 
will assure you of the entire responsibility of Lyon 
& Healy, and their record of 41 years for hon- 
orable dealing. Write today so as to avoid dis- 
appointment, 


FREE "vemo"” FREE 


Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make Money The 
Investment Herald shows you how small savings, wisely invested, 
grow into fortunes It gives you ALL the information concerning the 


leading Money-Making enterprises and shows you how to select the 
most successful companies and the soundest dividend-paying stocks 
Read it carefully before investing and avoid mistakes. It will be sent 
FREE for six months to investors 
ae L. Wienges & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 78-80 Wall Street, New York, 


cae Motion Pictures 


iO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
svaplien Book and ‘‘Business Guide" tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
jj) tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY (0. 463 Chemical Bonk Bug, CCAGO. 
CURED TO STAY CURED 
ASTH ‘a No solapen. No reeara of 
syste’ . 
ities the only te 


add F 
De pt. D 













American Express Building. Ohicago. 


| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED| 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it, fects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it Composed of two 
serates which are applied by massage a few moments 
This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies 
Contained in collapsible tubes. Price §2.00; guaran 
teed. Sample large cueush for any mild case 
50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 712, DETROIT, MICH. 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
ON KASY CONDITIONS. 


Sen lonly a lock of your hair, and we will 
mail a 2\4-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match If of extraordinasy 
i value, remit $1.50 in rodays, or secure 3 or- 

ders for switches and get your own free. Extra 
shades alittle more. Send sample for estimate. 
Fnclose 5c. postae. Mrs, Ayer’s Hair 
Emporium, Dept.284,17 Quiney St 
Chieago, Ih. 
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____ AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 


JULY 


~— @SMOPOLITAN 


Cosmopolitan for July continues to improve on the high standard 
of magazine excellence that it has set from month to month. This issue con- 


tains, among articles and stories of exceptional interest, the following:— 


HOW THE ARMY A brilliant, soldierly narrative telling how the regular army 


labored in San Francisco after the earthquake, and during and after 


WORKED TO SAVE the fire completed the destruction of the city, to bring order out of 


chaos. Gen. Funston tells the terrible truth of the catastrophe, 


SAN FRANCISCO by and the splendid heroism of the stricken people. There are 16 il- 


ow - lustratious—a selection best adapted to give Cosmopolitan 
Brig.-Gen. Frederick readers an exact idea of the facts. Two large pictures, 25 inches 
long and folded into the issue, show panoramas of San Francisco 

Funston, U. S. A. before and after its destruction. : 


In these days of millionaires and men who make millions in a Ww 
few years, poor girls who make millions in a day are not anomalies. POOR GIRLS HO 


The great men of the nation have risen from comparative poverty, MARRY MILLIONS 


and from the same station of life the beauty and wit of womanhood - 

have come. From the stage, from the business office, from the by Lida Rose McCabe 
slums, men of wealth have taken wives who have that beauty and 

innate culture which makes them fit their new station perfectly—as or: : a . 
though to the manner born. These girls have elevated their hus- (Truth ae alu ays stranger 
bands more than they have themselves been elevated in station. than fiction.) 


THE TREASON OF The exposé of the Senatorial methods of political debauchery 


continues in July Cosmopolitan with renewed vigor. Sen- 


THE SENATE by ator Bailey, of Texas, the ‘‘ Democratic ’’ leader of the ‘‘ Merger,”’ 

a now falls under the lash of damnatory facts. The article tells how 
David Graham Senator Bailey got the notorious Waters-Pierce Oil Co., a subsidiary 
Phillips company of the Standard, back into Texas after it had been driven 


out by the people, and but a month thereafter purchased the splen- 

; ® did and costly Grapevine Ranch of 6,000 acres. This is one of the 

(Expose of Senator Bailey, of many acts which Senator Bailey has been unable to explain satis 
Texas.) factorily to thinking people of Texas. 


By contrast with the ‘‘statesmen’’ of today, the political giants 
of this country’s early history loom into colossal proportions; and STORY OF ANDREW 
the -eading of their biographies points out what honesty of purpose 
in public life can accomplish. Andrew Jackson was one of those JACKSON by 
whole-souled, honest, shirt-sleeve statesmen who made this coun- : 
try’s greatness possible. The ‘‘Story of Andrew Jackson,’’ now Alfred Henry Lewis 
running in the Cosmopolitan, is not a dry, matter-of-fact 
biography, but isa fascinating, brilliant historical novel, every (An historical novel that is 
word of which is true. Once having commenced to read it, you vi wi , 
won't be able to lay the ‘‘Story of Andrew Jackson”’ aside. true.) 


10 CENTS 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 1789 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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ESTABLISHED 1875. 


A RECORD OF 31 YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


DRUG wo LIQUOR HABITS 





THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds Easily 
reached by train and elec tric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases cured. 
No restraint. Rates rensonable. Cure guaranteed. 

HOME f it is not convenient to take treatment 

at the Sanatorium, write us for our Home 

TREATM ENT. Remedy that has cured thousands who 

could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 

comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information, 


THE DR J. L. STEPHENS CO, Dept. S 5, Lebanon, Ohio 
DEAFNESS 


**The Morley Phone’’ 


Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 









This signature 


Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discoy- 
sa : ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


‘*MODENE?”’? 


Apply fora v4 ininuaes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CA FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by inte. vf of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUPACTURING Cco., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 
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“Can take a pound a day off a patient, or putiton. Other 
ay stems may A may ete oe alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 
nent.”—N. Y¥.5 Aug. 1891. Send for lecture, “Gyeat Subjects « “aie and 
Blauk. No Dieting No Hard Work 
DR. PON, stmatsert Ne IBBS’ OBE SITY. CURE 

7ermanent fk seen and Cure of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. E Your reduction is cerure d- 
redneed to ote. One mt. ~ gocececbiey 85.00, Mail or office, 
Broadw ay New York. A PERMANENT REDU oT ion 
GUARANTEED. 

“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, '93. 

“On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”"—N. Y¥. Press, 1299 
Beware of Imitators 


FROM LIFE for lovers of 
Pp H OTOS beauty and chic. Illustrated 
catalogue with forty-eight 
samples and three fine 
cabinets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 
$1.00, greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 and $5. 
State wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
R. - GENNERT, A FBG St. Martin, Paris, France. 


"NEVER FAILS. Sure Pop 
o£ BLACK-HEAD REMOVER, 
This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 
face is full of black-heads. Simple and easy to operate, and the 
only sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, then 
withdrawn, brings the black-head away. Neverfails. Takes them 
out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent postpaid for 


TWENTY-FIVE cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue 
and illustrated circulars free. Agents wanted. Address, 


| L. BURGIE & CO., Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











We have over 30,000 testimonials. 


ror FREE Trial Package, also Free 
sample of FOOT=EASE Sanitary 
A Certain Cure for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. Que. 82rd CORN=PAD, a new invention, ad- 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 





on every box. 


dress, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. 











CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


Spinal Curvature can be corrected without pain, dis- 
comfort or inconvenience by our Sc ientific Spinal Appli- 
ance, which is cheaper in price, lighter in weight, easier 
to wear, and better in every way than any support ever 
used. It combines the good points of the old style 
braces, but eliminates the objectionable features. 

The Appliance is made to individual measurements to 
meet the requirements of each patient and is guaranteed 
to fit perfectly 

We Allow 30 Days’ Trial. 


Our catalogue giving full information and book, “‘Let- 
ters in Evidence,” containing nearly 300 testimonials 
from patients in all parts of the world will be gladly sent. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 221 19th St, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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HAYES BULLETIN 


DEVOTED TO 


HAY-FEVER AND 
ASTHMA. 


SPECIAL NUMBER 
ON HAY-FEVER 


NOW READY. 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





ADDRESS 
DR. HAYES, 


DEPT. V, 
BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 


“THE HISTORY OF HAY-FEVER.** 

** HEALTH AND DISEASE ** 

** SPRAYS, OINTMENTS AND SMOKES."* 
** PATENT MEDICINES ** 

** TREATMENT “* 

** PERTINENT POINTS ** 





For Skin Diseases! 












You ought to know the 
whole truth about self 
and sex, and properly 
understand their relation to life and 
health. ‘This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one 


volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Hav: 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Tiave. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should impact to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, [lustrated, $2.00 


Write for ** Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept.85, Phila., Pa. 















Leading Doctors recommend, 
and I wish you to try 


Hydrozone 


This is not a patent medicine, but 
a scientific germicide of . great 
power, yet as harmless as water. 

For over fifteen years HYDROZONE 
has been prescribed and success- 
fully used in the treatment of 


ECZEMA and KINDRED 
SKIN DISEASES 


by the most eminent physicians. 
To induce you to give HYDROZONE a 


trial, I will senda 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to anyone filling coupon and en- 
closing 10 cents to pay postage,— 
only one bottle to a family. 


Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 





Send free 
57 Prince St., ‘ trial bottle of 
New York City. “ Hydrezone, for 


FR ! “ which enclose 
Val ny th re 10c. to pay t.. ward- 
let “an ‘Ho : € ing charges. C oupon 
ad good only until Aug.30,'06 





to Treat 

Dis- 

eases, ' Meme debccoccussacsccetendebenes 
AdPeSS. 222 ccccccnessstecscrcees bbneee 


Write Legibly. 
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__AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


. BOOK ON 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE 


We will send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book, 
telling all about correct care of the 
hair, proper styles for dressing, and 
how to become beautifull. This book 
/ also describes upwards of 500 complete 
; line of switches and hair goods of every 
m=. description and tells how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 
To prove to you that we can save you 
money and give you the best live French hair, 
we will send you on ten days consignment 
any design you may want for comparison. If 
Satisfied, keep the goods, if not, return them 
at our expense. We guarantee to ma atch any 
shade or quality. Send sample of your hair 
and describe what you want. 

A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 
Also complete line of hair goods at like prices, 
22 In, awite Newcerses $1.2 
































2 26. 
. + 4.00. 
Lik Seeates it wavy switch. + 2.50, 
Featherweight stemless sw ite h, 22 
in, long, 


natural wavy.. + 4.9. 
Naturai cu pompadour....... 2 
Finest wigs $15 . 

y Largest manufacturer in the world « of hair goods. 
E. BURNHAM 
Dept 33 —_ l., U.S.A 
Retall Wholesale: 
70-72 y — 67-69 Wash: 4 
State St. ington St. 





ri GLASSES 


By sending for our F REE book on 
the eye; it will tell you all about 
it. Get a profession that pays 
from $75.00 to $150.00 per month, 
the optical profession will do 1t for 
you. No field so pleasant, protit- 
able or so little worked. No longer 
necessary to work for someone else 
at a meager salary. Don't miss 

As this opportunity but send us a 
postal card by first mail. Address 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE, 
15 15 College Place, __ JACKSON, MICH. 
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CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin 
Gum  » 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imit 











For Sale at Every Drug Store 
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MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
‘ositively cures Freckles, Sun 
burn, Pimples, Ringworm and 
all Imperfecti ns of the skin, 
and prevents wrinkles Does 
not merely cover up but eradi 
cotesthem Malvina Lotion 
and Ichthyol Soap sho: 
used in co tion with M 
vina Cream, At all druggists, 
Or sent on receipt of price Cream 
50c.. pecoate ; — ion, SOc. oy €X 
press collect 
Send fo 








Re gee’ Wanted 


town to ride gad exhibit sam ple 


th Coaster-Brakes and au Proof 12 


i908 & 1905 Models $7 3 to 


all of best makes 


7) d= 
Models, good as new "$: 3 to 33 


Great Factory Clearing Sale, 
WeShipon rogcee without a cent 
freight and allow 
S’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, ounestes, etc, 
half usual prices. Do i pad Sg till 
ou get our catalogs. Write a 

ME c D CYCLE CO., Dept.s1ie Chicage 





WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


oe Policy pays $5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. Cost $2.00 a year. 


fsck seal wallet given free with each policy. 
side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 


Handsome 
Good salesmen earning $100 a week. Excellent 


GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 951 ‘Holland Building, St. Louis. 








generally. 


Arsenic Soap for ONE Dé 
ient, as this offer will be ¢ 


Address all orders to H,. B. 












1 New Complexion in a Month 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedies Will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

If your blood is impure, or if you have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or no A blemish on or under the 
skin, vou need Dr. Campbell’ s Safe Arsenic Complex 
Arsenic Complexion Soap. 
and form are wonderfully effective, and being prepared under the direction of a 
great skin specialist, are absolutely safe and harmless. Sold by good druggists 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


All women who desire perfect be anty may embrace this opportunity to secure a month's 
daily treatment of Dr. © ey ell’s Safe / 
oLL AR. If y 
od any time if vou 
FOULD, Room 40. 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Riehly Illustrated Beauty Book, ini 


ion Wafers and Fould’s 
These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion, skin 


a 
Complexion Wafers and Fould’«Medie puted 
annot send now, cut this out anc di send when it is conven 








mention “Al SLEE'S MAG AZINE 





Valuable Suggesti te Ladies, Mailed Free. 
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B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 


Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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Manufacturers 
Want to Know 


@ Amount of Raw Material 
on Hand—Quantity and Value 


@ Amount of Unfinished 
Product—Quantity and Value 


@ Amount of Finished Product 
and Its Cost 


@ Cost of Product Billed and 
What It Brings 


Cost Systems are ineffective without such 
information supporting Monthly 
Balance Sheets 


CONSULT 


Che Audit Company 
of Blinois 


1138 First National Bank Building, 
CHICAGO 








Modern Machinery 


If you want to buy modern, up-to-date machinery—an 
Engine, Boiler, Power Equipment, Electrical, Steam, 
Pneumatic, or any other Machinery—anvthing in the Ma- 
chine line—TELL US what you want and we will see that 
you get full descriptions, prices, catalogs, etc., from all the 
first-class manufacturers. Vo charge for this service. 
MODERN MACHINERY DAILY NEWS, Security Building, Suite 25, Chieago, Hl. 


Managers Wanted 


Men and Women. No Experience Necessary 


Any bright man or woman of ordin- 
ary intelligence can make big money 
looking after our interests in city or 
town in which they reside. No ex- 
perience necessary. No money to 
invest. We give every assistance to 
insure success in this legitimate and 
pleasant occupation. 

Write to-day—to-morrow may be 
too late, as we employ only one man- 
ager ina town. Address: 


_ GENERAL MANAGER, 
Box 34, Station O, New York City 

















AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


( S ) THE WATER WAY 


“i 


Direct Daily Express Reeves 
DETROIT 4%” BUFFALO 


AND Niagara Falls Stoomerp, Eastern States” and 


estern States” 

Leave Detroit 5:00 p. m. (central time) on week days, Sundays at 4:00 
p.m. Arrive Buffalo daily except Mondays 9:00 a. m. Mondays 7:30 a. m 
Connecting with all fast trains for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Leave Buffalo 5:30 p. m. (eastern time ) after arrival of all 
afternoon trains. Empire State Express leaving New York City 8:30 a. m. 
makes connections with D. & B. Steamers. Arrive Detroit 7:30 a. m. \ 
Direct connection at Detroit with D. & C. Coast Line to Mackinac. \ 


Rail Tickets are Available on D. & B. Line Steamers 

All classes of tickets reading via Grand Trunk, Michigan Central and Wabash Railways between Detroit and Buffalo 
in either direction, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. This arrangement enables the traveler 
between eastern and western states to forsake the hot, dusty cars and enjoy the delights of a cool night’s rest en route. 
Send 2 cents for illustrated booklet No. 34 Address, 


Dad aay peri. a Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. cP? mich. 4 


Sa 


























THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 


Highlands of Ontario. Muskoka Lakes, Canada. 
“The Ideal Summer Resort of America.” 
LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD. 





Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, 
Golf and Tennis. 
Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and 


homelike rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay 
fever unknown. 
Less than a day's journey from principal American 
cities, via Niagara Falls, Detroit or Chicago. 
Handsomely illustrated descriptive matter free. 
Apply to L. M. BOOMER, Manager, 
23 Toronto Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1906 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 

















FIDELITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
LIABILITY of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 
ACCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
iA miums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is pro- 
HEALTH tected by assets of about SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including an un- 
STEAM BOILER| earned premium reserve of nearly THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special 
ELEVATOR reserve against contingent claims of nearly ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 
es It has paid nearly TWENTY-TWO MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. 
PLATE GLASS | Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but 
BURGLARY prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES, 
PLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,908,082.84 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ALFRED W. HOYT, WwW. G. Low, HENRYE.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD, 


J. G. MCCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN. 
Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 








Lhe Great Lakes of America 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SS. NORTH WEST SS. NORTH LAND 

Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 

Duluth Tuesdays. Chicago Saturdays. 
AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 


To all-lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, 
Saulte Ste. Marie, Marquette, Houghton, 
Duluth, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 


TICKETS OPTIONAL (Rail or Steamship) 
SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES. 
Write for particulars. W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ainslee’s for August 


“THE WAGAZINEGE THAT ENTERTA 








All numbers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE are ‘fiction numbers’? and therefore 
we cannot announce any specific number in that way, as, for example, a ‘‘mid- 
summer fiction number.’’ We have, however, provided for the readers of 


AINSLEE'S for August, a variety of stories on seasonable themes. 


Thus we will have a golfing story, ‘*The Clubs of MacTavish,’’ by Churchill 
Williams, one about tennis, by Frances Wilson, entitled ‘‘The Inevitable 
Thing,’’ an automobile story, ‘‘Exit the Man-Killer,’’ by Robert E. Mac- 
Alarney, a racing story ‘‘A Victim of Circumstances,’’ by W. A. Fraser. 
All of these are interesting not only because they deal with certain phases of 


sport, but because they are stories up to the AINSLEE's standard. 


The great serial, ‘‘AUDREY CRAVEN,” by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


will be continued; the second instalment will still further concentrate interest. 


The novelette, ‘‘The Redemption of Anthony,’’ by Marjorie Benton 
Cooke, is a tale of a great deal of dramatic interest and charm. 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
will be represented by one of his best stories, ‘‘ Ward and Reward."’ 


Other stories will be by Anne O’Hagan, Mary H. Vorse and Florence 
Wilkinson, 


Mary Manners will have another of her delightful essays. 


Price, 15 cents per copy; subscription, $1.80 per year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 15th Street and Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 




















AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 


If Tommy Toot forgets to shoot, 
Here's something better that will suit. 


Here’s the Vigor 


For your pastimes—outdoors or in 
which the most careful chef could not 
surpass. 

Relish for your palate, because so deli- 
cately flavored ; 

Genuine nourishment, because composed 
of all that is sound and wholesome; 

Varied, because there are 21 kinds to 
choose from. 









Pure as the kind that Mother prepares ; 
made in kettles which are kept fresh and 
sweet by “searching baths of scalding 
steam.” 

Once the ingredients get in these ves- 
sels, no human hands touch them again. 

Economical, for one 10 cent can makes 
sufficient for the average family. 

Quick! since all you have to do is 


*‘Just add hot water and serve” 


gq Send for booklet No. 79. It contains sixteen groups 
of unusual children, lithographed in colors; it also shows 
how we make the soups. We send it free of charge. 
Address : 


Joseph Campbell Company 


25-45 River Street 
Camden, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee's 
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No Dinner Complete Without 
Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRAGONA, SPAIN, 
WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE Peep 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD b : 
Liqueur AS CHARTREUSE. THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWN HEREIN REP Liqueur 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EMPLOYED IN THE PUT- 

ae _— TING UP OF THE ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS' EXPULSION manguee 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR PERES 
- al OMARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE sae 

Peres Chartrevt RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL AS WELL), Peres Chartrevt 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SE ya 
Nnsitniniaetaiilailet CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR Sesame 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Saint Paul Hotel 


at Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
a NEW YORK 
A New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 
n ta > | — bloc - pops gs So 
» 5 ’ar Grand Circle ew 
“4 Subway and 6th and 9th 
P, Ma Ave. “L"’ Stations. All 


surface lines pass or trans 


&" ] ? 4 fer direct to hotel. 
? =) 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
RRR IROR GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
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HE most finished mixer can’t mix you a finished 
cocktail. He can put in skill and fine liquors— Private Bath, per day, 
but he can’t put in age. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are unerringly mixed by 
measure—of the choicest old liquors, and aged in 


$1.50 
wood. All raw flavors are matured out, Theresult 
is a perfect cocktail—CLUB. Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, per day, = 


Just strain through cracked ice and serve. | and upwards 


L 





Seven varieties: Manhattan, Martini, | All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom distance telephone in each room. 

Gin and York—each one delicious— Rates positively lower than any other modern 
of all good dealers. . 2 — + high class hotel in the city. 


JRANT A LA CARTE 
G. F. HEUBLEIN ® BRO. Soie Proprietors eT Aa 


Hartford New York London JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 
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A little refreshment lightens the burdens 
of a busy day. Telephone for a glass or 
carbonated bottle of Coca-Cola from the 
soda fountain. It is a delightful momen- 
tary diversion—restful and bracing. 


Ss CENTS 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 





“Pabst Extract Girl” is due to steady 
nerves, a good digestion, and sweet, refreshing slumber. 


The “Best” Tonic 


will soothe your nerves, aid your digestion and make your sleep 
peaceful, restful and refreshing. It is just pure malt—the 
most healthful food that science knows. When you are over- 
tired or over-nervous, take a little Pabst Extract, before the 
meal or upon retiring—you will find it truly the “Best” Tonic. 


25 cts. at all druggists. Insist upon the original. 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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“THERE are many cigarettes as good as their prices allow ; 
but there is only one brand made without regard to cost 
of production and that is 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 
CIGARETTES 


The Turkish leaf used in them is the most expensive the 
market affords, and its value is greatly increased by’ the un- 
ceasing care taken to thoroughly mature and properly handle 
it. No other cigarette ever made is so smooth, mellow, ex- 
quisitely mild and perfectly uniform in shape and flavor. 


No. 1 size, 10 for 35c. No.3 size, 10 for 25c. 








ecient 
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With the ‘‘Heart’’ of the 


Angelus 


you bring forth the Soul 
of Music. 


When we gave to the world the first piano 
player—the GREAT ANGELUS—we said that it 
responded intimately to every human feeling and 
emotion. We realized the full artistic scope of 
the ‘‘Heart’’ of the ANGELUS—the 


PHRASING LEVER 
and knew that it encompassed the soul of music. 


If you wish to know the capabilities of the 
PHRASING LEVER, recall the playing of some 
great artist. Recall his masterful control of the 
infinite lights and shades of tempo—of the subtle 
delicacies of expression. That finished master- 
ful control is the function of the PHRASING 
LEVER. 


Yet under the patent laws this wonderful 
mechanism is reserved solely to its inventor and 
thus the PHRASING LEVER is found exclusively 
in the GREAT ANGELUS. 


And so with the Diaphragm Pneumatics, pro- 
ducing the human touch of the ANGELUS; 
the Melody Buttons, giving you the means of 
threading out the melody in base and treble—— 
with these you may enter into every phase of 
musical expression, indulge your every emotion 
and mood and fancy. 


But we want you to try the ANGELUS—want 
you to play it yourself. Then you will under- 
stand our meaning when we say you, with 
untrained fingers, you can give a musically 
correct performance. 

But write us for the address of our near- 
est representative where you can play the 
ANGELUS. 
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Established 1876 
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Descriptive literature upon request. Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Young Americans everywhere are voicing with their elders the praises of the Graphophone. 


Parents find this great entertainer the best and most wholesome means of making home 
more attractive than the street. 

Whether you spend the long summer evenings on the porch at home or away at the Sea- 
side or Camp, you will find the Graphophone the most valued possession—a portable Theatre, 
Opera and Vaudeville combined, with its side-splitting Song and Stories, and the Classic Music 
of the great Masters to suit all tastes and moods. 

Write us at once for OUR FREE TRIAL AND EASY PAYMENT OFFER, which 
enables you to own a Graphophone by paying on small installments that will not be felt. 

Every purchase carries with ita WRITTEN GUARANTEE backed bya TEN MILLION 
DOLLAR CONCERN ; the best assurance of the superiority of the Columbia goods. 





















Record-making is a difficult art. Unsuccessful attempts of the Columbia imitators prove this. It is 
comparatively simple to produce a record of one voice or one instrument. But a complex 
problem is presented when several voices are recorded, together with an orchestra of 





satisfactorily is the Columbia Phonograph Co., and this explains why 
the Columbia Bands and Orchestras excel all others 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 Double Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 
Highest Award Portland 1905 
Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l. 
90-92 West Broadway, New York City es 
\ 


Largest Talking Machine Manufacturers in theWorld Ww 
Only Makers of BOTH Dise and Cylinder Ma- < 
chines. Stores in all Principal Cities, 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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(STEIN Way; 


2) THE NEW $500 &S 
VERTEGRAND @ 


is an inspiration of genius. Its introduction has revolution- 
ized the whole piano trade and its triumphs are overwhelm- 
ing. In the first place, it presents an attainment for which 
all other manufacturers havevainly striven—a piano upright 
in form with a grand-like tone. Besides, its price of $500, 
has established a standard that has forced makes of uncer- 
tain merit in the class where they belong, thus eliminating 
the unreasonable prices asked for them. This happy com- 
bination of merit and price has made the Vertegrand the 
shrine of worship for the legion of music-lovers of re- 
finement, culture and judgment whose limited means have 
heretofore prevented the gratification of their desires. The 
musical value of this marvelous little instrument is the more 
emphasized when compared with the multitude of so-called 
small grand pianos wherein tone is sacrificed for size. Hear 
it and be convinced. 


This piano may be obtained from any authorized 
Steinway dealer with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated Catalogue and the Little Booklet entitled‘‘The Triumph of the Vertegrand’’ 
sent upon request mentioning this magazine. 


ont 
; | Ke STEINWAY & SONS 

4 Y.)\ | Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St. 
| a. NEW YORK 
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Swiit'S Little Cooking Lessons 


Premium 











Cold Boiled Ham 


Swifts PREMIUM Ham, 
boiled, then sliced medium, 
is a delicacy in meat, not only 
appetizing and appropriate 
for the home table, but for 
lunches, picnics, and outing 
parties. Makes capital sand- 
wiches. Economical for quick 
luncheons. Be sure you buy 
Swifts PREMIUM Ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 




















A Letter from Tiffany & Co. 


“Gentlemen : New York, Feb. 19, 1906. 
We are desirous of making some Talcum Powder boxes similar to 


those in which you sell your Powder, and which we believe are patented, and 
shall be pleased if you will grant us permission to do this in Silver and Gold.” 
‘ ) ' ) : , ’ T) , ) 
[he Best Powder should be in The Best Box 
, 70 ) 7 
Colgate s Lalc Powder Is 


The Powder itself is the safest and best for Toilet and Nursery use. 
Even its delicate perfume is antiseptic, and adds to the hygienic value of the powder. 
Trial size, patented box, mailed for 4 cts. in stamps; Colgate & Co., Dept. A, 55 John St., N.Y. 











